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THE MAKING OF ITALY. 


BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


PART II. 


EVER was a land more unnaturally 
N cut up than Italy in the seventh and 

eighth centuries. There was no na- 
tional life anywhere except among the con- 
quering Lombards. There was neither the 
life of a system of small states, nor the 
life of a great kingdom or commonwealth. 
One power, however, grew up during this 
time which had the deepest effect on Italian 
history, and ‘round which gathered such 
remnants of national feeling as were left. 
Rome, never taken by the Lombards, with 
its emperor far away at Constantinople, 
with its lieutenant in Italy no nearer than 
Ravenna, found a chief on the spot in the 
bishop. Even in earlier times the absence 
of the emperors had thrown a kind of local 
leadership into the hands of the popes, 
and now that character comes out more 
strongly. National leaders we can hardly call 
them ; but they came as near to it as the time 
allowed ; they were at least popular leaders 
of the local Roman people. When Rome was 
attacked by a Lombard king, and no help 
came from Constantinople or Ravenna, the 
Roman bishop was driven to act as the tem- 
poral as well as the spiritual head of his flock. 
The popes are not princes yet, nor for a long 
time to come; but they have, by the good 
will of their people, taken the first step 
toward becoming such. They took the lead 
in the next changes, those of the eighth cent- 
ury. The Lombards took Ravenna and 
threatened Rome ; the emperors gave no help ; 
the popes sought for help from the kings of 
B-June. 


the Franks. Those kings, Pepin and his 
son Charles the Great, first made the Lom- 
bard Kingdom tributary, and then took it to 
themselves. Under the title of patrician, 
they practically. displaced the emperor in 
the rule of Rome and central Italy. At 
last in the year 800 the West had again an 
emperor. Charles, king of the Franks and 
Lombards and patrician of the Romans, was 
crowned emperor at Rome by Pope Leo. 
Henceforth there are two emperors, in the 
East and in the West. But though the East- 
ern emperors lost even the nominal sover- 
eignty of Rome and Ravenna, and of all 
northern and central Italy, they kept the two 
southern peninsulas and also the three great 
islands. And their continental dominion 
they were presently able to enlarge till they 
once more held the greater part of southern 
Italy. ; 

Thus was Italy politically more divided 
than ever. It was parted out between the 
two empires and the Lombard duchies that 
lay between them. Yet, by looking very 
narrowly, we may spy out some tendencies 
in the direction of unity. The Western Em- 
pire, in the hands of the Frankish kings,was 
not a direct and despotic power like that of 
the Eastern emperors. It was constantly 
divided into several kingdoms ; one of these, 
that which represented the kingdom of the 
Lombards, gradually came to be called the 
Kingdom of /taly, with its capital at Milan. 
This Frankish kingdom of Italy was very far 
from taking in the whole of Italy, and the 
authority of the kings was weak and preca- 
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rious, even where it was acknowledged at all. The crown of Italy, the crown of the empire, 
Itewas a saying that the Italians always was worn by foreign kings, some of whom 
liked to have tworival kings, thatthey might neyer came into Italy except to be crowned, 
have an excuse for obeying neither. The Still, the relation of Italy to the empire 
kingdom gradually broke in pieces. First the workedin two ways. It made Italy politically 
great nobles, and much later the great cities, more disunited than ever, as utterly disunited 
gradually won a practical independence. Still as it was in the old days before the Roman 
it was something that there should be what power arose. But it also helped the growth 
there had never been before,a kingdom ofItaly of something more like Italian national feel- 
and kings of Italy. And one of those kings, ing than had ever been known before. 
the Emperor Louis the Second, who reigned The political tendency of the ages which we 
from 855 to 875, came nearer than any man have reached was everywhere to disunion. 
after Theodoric and before Victor Emmanuel Every province, every city, every land, strove 
to being a real king of Italy reigningin Italy. to leave as little authority to the emperor or 
Meanwhile a much truer and more lasting other lordas might be. But names and tra- 
tie was growing up. There was as yet no ditions had great power. The name of the 
acknowledged Italian language distinct from empire was surrounded by deep, if vague, 
Latin. Men spoke one thing and wrote an- reverence ; no man ventured to deny the au- 
other ; but it did not come into their heads thority which he did his best practically to es- 
till much later that what they spoke was be- cape. It was hard for any king to command 
coming a really different language from what obedience in his kingdom ; it was hardest of 
they wrote. But Latin, such as it was, was all for a king’ of Italy who lived mainly in 
spreading. The various Teutonic* settlers, Germany. The emperor always had parti- 
Goths, Lombards, Franks, had broughttheir sans; but he always had enemies, and his 
own Teutonic languages with them. Those partisans thought of him more as a protector 
languages gradually died out. We cannot against Italian enemies than asa sovereign 
trace the early stages of the process ; but it really to reign over them. 


is clear that those of Lombard, as wellasof Whenwegettothetwelfthcentury, all north- 


Roman, descent, came to speak Latin, ern Italy is broken up into a crowd of states, 
Italian, or whatever we are to call thetongue mainly free cities, but some principalities. 
which was growing up. In southern Italy, Theseseem at first sight to be as independent 
indeed, where a little Greek still may have as the commonwealths of old Greece or of 
lingered, that language was strengthened by italy before the growth of the Roman power; 
Greek-speaking colonies planted by the East- but it made a practical difference that none 
ern emperors. Otherwise, Latin, in its new of them formally denied some supremacy 
shape, was again becoming the speech of all on the part of the emperor. And the fact 
Italy. The German learned the tongue of that the empire was a Roman Empire, that 
the conquered, as the Gaul had learned the its nominal head was Rome, that admittance 
tongue of the conqueror. to the full rank of emperor could be had only 

The Frankish Kingdom of Italy underwent at Rome, if it did little for Italian unity, did 
a most remarkable change in 9623, when something for Italian dignity. On the other 
Otto, king of Germany or of the East- hand the growing independence of the cities, 
Franks, was called into Italy by the popeand while tending to disunion in one way, tended 
others, much as Pepin had been before him. to union in another. In the second half of 
The rule was now established that whoever the twelfth century many of the cities of Lom- 
was chosen king in Germany hadaright, first bardy waged a long war for their new-born 
to be crowned king of Italy at Milan, and rights against the great Emperor Frederick 
then to be crowned emperor at Rome. Thus Barbarossa* (1152-1190). Many cities were 
began the long connection of the Western on the Emperor’s side ; and those who were 
Empire with the German Kingdom, and of against him could never keep any lasting con- 
emperors who were German kings with the federate change themselves. Still for a num- 
kingdom of Italy. We seem to be getting ber of Italian cities to strive together in a 
further than ever from Italian unity, further Common cause against a common enemy was 
than ever from the definition of a nation. 4 first step toward national unity even in the 
political sense, and helped with other causes 


*See note in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for December 188, 
*See note in THe CHAUTAUQUAN for April, p. 19. 


P. 347. 
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to bring about somewhat of common Italian 
feeling in other ways. 

In no country has the growth of unity been 
better helped by community in language, lit- 
erature,and common memories than it has been 
in Italy. We now begin to hear of an Italian 
language. Men had at last found out that 
the ordinary speech had become a distinct 
language from the Latin of books. The name 
dates from the thirteenth century ; the fact 
dates from the twelfth. At that time the 
French and Provencal languages were fully 
acknowledged. They had fallen away much 
further from the Latin than Italian had ; 
therefore men in France and Provence sooner 
found out than in Italy that they were speak- 
ing a new language. Presently came the great 
writers, first the poets, then the prose writers, 
who used the new Italian tongue. Greatest 
of all was Dante Alighieri of Florence, who 
belongs to both the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries (1265-1321). The new tongue was 


spoken in different dialects in different parts 
of Italy ; still they came near enough to each 
other for the whole land to acknowledge a 
common possession in the great monuments 
of Italian speech. One is tempted to say that 


Dante did more than any other one man to 
make an Italian nation. 

The growth of the Italian tongue, and 
thereby of the Italian nation, was further 
helped in a strange way by the establishment 
of the Normans in southern Italy and Sicily. 
At the beginning of the eleventh century the 
Eastern emperors still held the greater part 
of southern Italy ; but Sicily had been grad- 
ually conquered by the Mahometan Saracens* 
(827-965). Before the end of the eleventh 
century the Saracen power had passed away 
from Sicily, and the Eastern emperors really 
held nothing in Italy. All had been won by 
adventurers under Norman leaders. And in 
the first half of the twelfth century all was 
united in the hands of Roger, the first 
king of Sicily (1130). A powerful and splen- 
did kingdom had thus sprung up within the 
wider bounds of Italy, a kingdom which was 
much more of a reality than the Italian king- 
dom of the emperor in the north. It shows 
how the imperial kingdom died out, that the 
common name for the kingdom of Sicily (or 
of the Two Sicilies) was simply // Regno, the 
kingdom. 

But the power of the empire and the 
Italian Kingdom did not die till one emperor 


*See note in Toe CHAUTAUQUAN for April, p. 7. 
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had done something for the making of Italy. 
This was Frederick the Second, emperor and 
king of Sicily, the only emperor for a long 
time who was born in Italy (1194-1250). When 
the Normans came into Sicily, two languages 
were spoken in the island, Greek and Arabic. 
They themselves spoke French, but they were 
followed by multitudes, warlike and peaceful, 
who spoke the growing Italian tongue. Fred- 
erick spoke all the tongues of his island ; but 
it was the Italian which he encouraged. The 
speech which reached its perfection with Dante 
at the end of the century really made its first 
beginnings as a polished language at the 
court of the Sicilian emperor. By the end 
of the century, Italian had pretty well driven 
out the other tongues of. Sicily. As far, 
therefore, as language went, the island might 
be looked on as united to Italy in a way that 
it had never been before. 

Frederick the Second and his father, Henry 
the Sixth, were at once emperors and kings 
of Sicily. But the kings of Sicily, as such, 
owed no allegiance to the emperors. They 
did acknowledge a lordship over their king- 
dom in the popes. We have seen that the popes 
of the seventh and eighth centuries stood forth 
as popular leaders. And they held a like 
position in the wars with the two Fredericks. 
The pope, the Lombard cities, and the King 
of Sicily were all united against Frederick 
Barbarossa. When Frederick the Second was 
at once emperor and king of Sicily, this could 
not be. The popes strove both against him 
and his son Manfred, king of Sicily. And 
against Manfred, the pope was able to set 
up a king of Sicily of his own, Charles of 
Anjou, brother of Saint Louis of France. 
And Manfred and Charles, each in turn, grew 
to such power in Italy that things again al- 
most looked as if the whole land was to be 
united in a single kingdom. The island of 
Sicily soon broke away from the French king 
and chose kings of the house of Aragon ; but 
the continental lands of the kingdom re- 
mained to the house of Charles of Anjou. 

In this way Italy may be said to have lost 
another chance of union. The popes were 
the gainers, as their relation to the kings of 
Sicily greatly helped them in their march 
toward temporal power. They claimed a 
great dominion by virtue of a grant from the 
Frankish King Pepin in the eighth cent- 
ury, and of another from King Rudolf of 
Hapsburg in 1278. The pope was now held 
to be lord of certain lands in Italy, as the 
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emperor was of others, and in the course of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries much 
was done to make their claims good. 

Thus, at the end of the thirteenth century, 
the time of Dante, Italy was very far from 
having reached the full unity of containing 
one people under one government, but it had 
reached that lesser measure of unity which 
belongs to a land that forms a world of its 
own. In Italy, as in olu Greece, there were 
many separate states, which often made war 
on each other. Still, Italy in the one case, 
Greece in the other, formed a whole as opposed 
to other nations. As the learning of the old 
Roman times revived, as the modern lan- 
guage of Italy grew and flourished, men more 
and more felt that, with all their differences 
and enmities, all Italians had very much in 
common. They felt that Italy was one land 
and its inhabitants one people, and they be- 
gan to speak of other nations as barbarians. 
This feeling told for more among the fuller 
intellectual and political life of central and 
northern Italy than it did in the south, where 
the kings of Sicily—those who reigned on 
the main-land only are often called kings 
of Naples—kept one large dominion. At 
the end of the thirteenth century Italy, a 
world of its own, formed a collection of states 
practically independent. In Lombardy the 
free cities had mostly fallen under the yoke 
of lords or tyrants, who often sought to make 
their power formally lawful by getting an 
investiture as duke or prince of some kind 
from the emperor or the pope. The greatest 
of these were the lords, afterward dukes, of 
Milan. Indeed the granting of such titles 
was nearly all the power that the emperors 
kept in Italy. Otherwise they were hardly 
heard of, save when they came to be crowned, 
and some of the kings never came to be 
crowned emperors, and some of the German 
kings never were crowned emperors, and 
were called only kings of the Romans. But 
besides the tyrants, there were still free cities, 
specially in Tuscany and elsewhere in central 
Italy. These were the great days of Flor- 
ence, Pisa, Genoa, and Venice; but Venice 
had as yet no dominion on the Italian main- 
land. Then the temporal power of the popes 
was rising and falling, checked by absence 
at Avignon and by the rise of anti-popes, but 
on the whole growing. 

This general picture of Italy as a world of 
its own will last till late in the fifteenth cent- 
ury. There were endless changes of borders, 
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endless enlargements of one city or princi- 
pality at the cost of another. The political 
disunion was extreme ; still Italy was a land 
separate from other lands. There was, in one 
sense, a distinct Italian nation, with a dis- 
tinct Italian tongue, with a literature and 
arts and great memories all its own. 

There were foreign kings in the Sicilies, and 
the French kings got power at Genoa, and 
the princes of Savoy, reigning on both 
sides of the Alps, were half Italian, half 
Burgundian. Still no part of Italy was 
really subject to strangers, till the conquest 
of Naples by Charles the Eighth of France 
in 1494. Then a new state of things began, 
which, with many changes in detail, may be 
looked on as lasting till the end of the eight- 
eenth century. Endless wars for the king- 
dom of Naples and the duchy of Milan went 
on between France and Spain. Alliances of 
Italian states were formed with the avowed 
purpose of driving out the ‘‘ barbarians.” 
But the barbarians always got the better in 
the end. 

With the overthrow of Florence in 1529 
by the power of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth and Pope Clement the Seventh, a 
more settled state of things, though only a 
state of bondage, began. Northern Italy was 
divided into the dominions of the common- 
wealth of Venice to the east, those of the 
Duke of Savoy and some smaller princesto the 
west, and between them the duchy of Milan, 
now in the hands of the house of Austria, 
represented by the Emperor Charles. On the 
north-east coast the commonwealth of Genoa 
held its dominion on both sides of its gulf, and 
also the island of Corsica. At the other end 
of Italy the emperor, as king of Aragon, held 
both the Sicilies and the other island king- 
dom of Sardinia. Between these the domin- 
ions of the popes stretched from sea to sea. 
Their immediate possessions were fluctuating, 
as they often annexed vassal duchies to their 
own dominions, and granted out others in fief. 
On the west side lay the dominions of Flor- 
ence, now taking in Pisa. Florence was now 
subject to the house of Medici, and, when 
Sienna was added, the two made the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany. Besides these the com- 
monweath of Lucca and a few other small 
states were left here and there. One of these, 
the tiny commonwealth of San Marino, sur- 
rounded by the territories of the popes, still 
abides. 

Thus, by the middle of the sixteenth cent- 
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ury, a large part of Italy was under direct 
foreign dominion, and the whole was under 
the strongest foreign influence. It was not 
like the old dominion of the emperors, East- 
ern and Western, in which, though practi- 
cally foreign, Italy might claim some share as 
aname or atradition. Fora moment, when 
Charles the Fifth, master of Italy, in 1530 
was crowned emperor of the Romans and 
king of Italy, it might seem that the old 
power of the empire had come back. But 
the truth came out when his Italian dominion 
passed, not to the brother who succeeded 
him in the empire, but to the son who suc- 
ceeded him in Spain. From 1530 to 1701 
Italy was mainly under Spanish dominion 
and influence. Venice and Genoa kept up 
something of their sea-faring greatness, but 
they were greatly fallen from what they had 
been. On the other hand the Dukes of Savoy 
in the north-west corner, began to be of in- 
creased importance. Their history chiefly 


takes the shape of gaining territory on the 
Italian side of the Alps and losing it on the 
other. They thus got more and more Italian, 
and they were the most independent in position 
and the most energetic in character among the 
princes of Italy. Still no one would as yet 


have thought that Italian union and deliver- 
ance were to come from that corner. 

From this time to the wars of the French 
Revolution, Italy seemed crushed, without 
political life of any kind. Yet Italy was not 
dead. She still had her language and her 
arts ; she still counted among the nations of 
Europe. And some of the changes of the 
eighteenth century lightened the yoke a lit- 
tle. At every change the Duke of Savoy got 
some Italian territory, and they now became 
kings, first of Sicily, then of Sardinia. The 
power of the house of Austria in Italy passed 
from the Spanish to the German branch, and 
the yoke was both lightened and lessened. 
The Austrian kept Milan and added Mantua ; 
but the Sicilies became an independent king- 
dom, though under a king of the Spanish 
branch of the Bourbons. Corsica, after a 
vain struggle for independence, passed from 
the rule of Genoa to that of France. Tus- 
cany, though under an Austrian grand duke, 
became the best governed state in Italy. 

Then from 1797 to 1814 came the wars of 
the French Revolution, when all the old land- 
marks, good and bad, were for a season 
brokenup. A crowdof smallcommonwealths 
was first set up (1798-1801). Rome itself 
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formed a Tiberine republic. But Venice 
was handed over to the house of Austria, 
more thoroughly than ever bringing a foreign 
power into Italy. Then, under Napoleon 
Bonaparte, instead of republics came king- 
doms. There was fora while a kingdom of 
Etruria. A brother and brother-in-law of the 
conqueror was king of Naples. He himself 
was king of Italy, crowned with the crown* of 
the old Lombard kings. But his kingdom 
was so mapped out that, while Milan and 
Venice were in the Italian Kingdom, Pied- 
mont, Genoa, and Rome were in the French 
Empire. For the Austrian was driven out, 
and the kings of Sardinia and Sicily kept 
their islands only. Here was no freedom, no 
unity, except such unity as comes of obeying 
a single master. And yet freedom and unity 
gained by all this. There was life ; there was 
stir; there was thought ; there was at least 
the name of an Italian state, and the Italian 
crown was worn by a king who by birth was 
Italian. After all this, men could not again 
sit down quietly in their bondage. 

With the fall of Napoleon Bonaparte things 
came back outwardly much as they were be- 
fore, but with one important exception. The 
powers of Europe took care to restore the 
pope, the kings, and the dukes ; they forgot 
to restore the commonwealths. Venice fell 
again to the Austrian ; Genoa was added to 
Sardinia ; Lucca became a duchy, afterward 
merged into Tuscany. Only harmless San 
Marino was allowed to liveon. Save only in 
the Sardinian states, where, though there 
was no political freedom, there was some- 
thing more like national life, the land was 
practically under Austrian dominion or in- 
fluence. The years from 1814 to 1848 were as 
utterly without freedom, without any ac- 
knowledged unity, as the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. But it was a sign of 
hope that men chafed under the yoke as they 
had never chafed before. After long discon- 
tents, after many plots and movements, there 
at last came the great outburst of 1848, which 
spread overa large part of Europe, but which, 
be it remembered, began in Sicily. In Italy the 


* This was known as the “ Iron Crown,”’ socalled “‘ from 
a narrow band of iron within it, said to be beaten out of 
one of the nails used at the Crucifixion. This band is 
about three-eighths of an inch broad and one-tenth of an 
inch in thickness. According to tradition, the nail was 
first given to Constantine by his mother, who discovered 
the cross. The outer circlet of the crown is of beaten 
gold, and set with precious stones The crown is pre- 
served with great care at Monza, near Milan.”’ 
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old powers were overthrown ; again separate 
commonwealths arose ; but there were some 
new features such as had not been seen for 
ages. Fora moment, but only for a moment, 
a modern pope* took the side of freedom. And 
far more than this, an Italian prince led the 
armies of Italy against the stranger. Charles 
Albert, king of Sardinia, gave himself for 
what at the moment was a losing cause, but 
which in the hands of his son Victor Emman- 
uel became a winning one. 

The popes of 1847 were crushed in every 
corner of Italy save one. Elsewhere the old 
masters came back. But in Piedmont and 
the other dominions of the king of Sardinia, 
a model Italian state was growing up, ready 
to do its work when the time came. No gain 
could be greater for Italy than to have a 
power ready as the center of all national 
movements and a prince ready to be its leader. 
In 1850 came the war waged by France and 
Sardinia against Austria, which the ruler of 
France promised to free Italy from the Alps 
to the Adriatic. All Italy rose, no longer to 
set up local republics, but to call for annex- 
ation to the constitutional kingdom of Victor 
Emmanuel. in the north the promises of 
France were partly carried out. Milan was 
set free from the Austrians, but Venice was 
left in bondage. The pope, too, was, by help 
of a French garrison, kept in possession of 
Rome and its immediate history. The remain- 
ing Burgundian possessions of the Savoyard 
house, Savoy itself, and the country of Nizza, 
“* This was Pope Pius IX. (1792-1878.) He was elected 
Pope in 1846. He was the predecessor ofthe present Pope 
Leo XIII. 

( The 
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were ceded to France. The rest of Italy was 
set free. The dukes vanished. The Two Sici- 
lies, won by Garibaldi from their Bourbon 
masters, were given over to the King of Italy. 
Such was the new title of Victor Emmanuel. 

Italy was now all but made. The war of 
1866 between Prussia and Austria caused the 
deliverance of Venetia. But the Austrians 
were allowed to keep Trent and Aquileia, and 
a frontier dangerously near to Verona. Save 
this, all was now won but Rome itself. The war 
between Germany and France in 1870, and 
the consequent withdrawal of the French 
people from Rome gave the opportunity. 
Italy won her capital. 

Such were the long stages of the making of 
Italy; such specially have been those stages of 
it which have happened in our own day. Not 
many years since, wise statesmen mocked at 
the notion of an Italian nation, of Italian free- 
dom, of Italian unity. Italy was -only a 
‘‘ geographical expression.’’ The wise men 
mocked, as they always do mock at every 
thing tillit comes. Weknow when a thingis 
coming, by their beginning to mock. But for 
all this mocking, there the thing is, a free and 
united Italy, such as never before was. For 
the first time in the history of the world, Italy 
is united and not subject. We will not stop 
to ask whether the union may not have been a 
little too hasty, a little too close, whether it 
is not a little hard that the kingdom of Sicily 
should be nothing more than seven provinces 
of a kingdom on the main-land. We will let 
these things pass. The work is done ; what 
so many ages had failed to do has been done 
in a few years, practically in a single year. 


end ) 
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Of Washington and Lee University. 


VII. ITALIAN PAINTING. 
ODERN Italian painting began with 
Cimabue (che-mé-boo’a) and split 
into the triangle sections of Floren- 


M 


tine, Venetian, and Roman schools of paint- 
ing. They may be characterized as the In- 
tellectual, the Sensuous Secular, and the 
Christian Symbolic schools of art, according 
as they grew up in intellectual 1epublican 
Florence, spectacle-loving Venice, or Rome, 


mother of the arts and sciences. The periods 
might be succinctly labeled Prae-Raphaelite, 
Renaissance, and Modern (not included in 
this paper). The sources of all this fertile 
growth of Italian art were threefold : 

First (and foremost), the Bible, the Christ, 
the Madonna, the legends of the archangels 
and apostles and of saints and martyrs innu- 
merable. Second (and secular), the public and 
private life of the Italians, their spectacular 








displays, pomp and ceremony, and love of 
portraiture. 7hzird (and last), the Neo-pagan 
revival in the Renaissance, when painters 
and poets alike, having wearied of Bible 
study, of saints and martyrs, plunged into 
the study of Ovid and Virgil, and drew from 
pagan mythologies beautiful and vivid figures 
of the whole gallery of gods and goddesses. 

These three fountains—often intermingling, 
never quite distinct the one from the other— 
started those streams of sacred and legendary, 
of secular and Neo-pagan art which have 
meandered on down to us, and have been 
caught in the mighty reservoir-museums of 
the Pitti, the Uffizi, the Vatican, the Pina- 
cothek, the Louvre, and the British Museum. 

Grouped by cities and tendencies, Italian 
pictorial art falls roughly into the following 
aggregates and kinships called schools : 

I. FLORENTINE.—(a) Pre-Raphaelite (or 
prior to Raphael, born A. D. 1483): Cimabue, 
Giotto, Orcagna (or-kain’yd), Masaccio (ma- 
sat’cho), Uccello (oot-chel’lo), Squarcione 
(squar-cho’na), Fra Angelico, Gozzoli (got- 
s0/lee), Lippo Lippi, Filippino Lippi, Sandro 
Botticelli (bot-té-chel’lee), Cosimo, Ghirlan- 
dajo (gér-lan-da’yo). 

(6) Renaissance: Mantegna (man-tan’ya), 
(of Padua: isolated), Luca Signorelli (sén- 
yo-rel’lee), Leonardo da Vinci, Correggio 
({kor-ed’jo) (of Parma : also isolated). 

(c) Decadence: Lwuini (loo-é’nee), Ferrari, 
Parmigiano (par-me-ja’no), Andrea del Sarto, 
Pontormo, Bergamo, Pacchia (pak-ké/a), 
Peruzzi, Dosso Dossi, Carlo Dolci. 

II, UMBRIAN-ROMAN.—(a@) Pre-Raphaelite: 
Perugino. 

(6) Renaissance : Pinturicchio (pén-too-rék’- 
ké-o), Francia (fran’cha), Fra Bartolommeo, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, and the pupils of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo. 

(c) Decadence : Giulio Romano, Caravaggio 
(ka-ra-vad’jo), Volterra, Sebastian del Pi- 
ombo (imitators of Michael Angelo), etc. etc. 

III. VENETIAN.—Renaissance - Tintoretto, 
Gian Bellini, Carpaccio (car-pat’ch6), Gior- 
gione (jor-j6’na), Titian, Veronese (v4-ro- 
na’za), etc., etc. 

These tables give, of course, only the broad- 
est outlines, not in’ any sense exhaustive, 
nor taking into individual account individual 
art-developments like that of the Bolognese 
School (the Carracci, Domenichino, Guido 
Reni, etc.), the schools of Sienna—Perugia, 
Ferrara, Brescia, Bergamo, Cremona, Verona, 
and the like. 
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Classic Italian painting, like Attic poetry, 
was a most narrowly circumscribed thing. In 
considering it the whole south must be ig- 
nored and the whole north-west. Tuscany, 
Umbria, Venice, are the solar centers of this 
art. Florence developed distinctly /vesco 
painting, while Venice reveled in oz/ paint- 
ing and in sensuous and imaginative inter- 
pretations of the world and its delights. At 
Rome and in Umbria devout religious influ- 
ences streamed from Assisi, the headquarters 
of the worship of St. Francis,* and per- 
meated the canvases and walls that glowed 
with Perugino’s azure-clad saints, the 
‘‘Transfiguration’’ of Raphael, and the 
“Last Judgment”’ of the gloomy Angelo. 
Intellectual Florence, materialistic Venice, 
Rome on bended knees: such are the char- 
acteristics of the three cities in three words. 

Italian painting dates from the middle of 
the thirteenth century when Cimabue’s (1240- 
1302) Madonna, a gauntly majestic creation 
full of Byzantine and Romanesque manner- 
isms, was borne in triumph through. the 
streets of Florence. But Cimabue did a 
greater wonder than this:—he discovered 
Giotto (1276-1336)—discovered the witty, ugly 
Tuscay child tending sheep and drawing an 
outline of oneon a stone. He took himaway 
to Florence, and, in course of time, Italy be- 
came filled with incomparable frescoes, paint- 
ings, mosaics, portraits from his bounteous 
hand, which built also the exquisite bell- 
tower fronting the cathedral of Our Lady at 
Florence. A pilgrimage through medieval 
Italy is a pilgrimage up and down Giotto’s 
brain. Before him Italy had painted corpses 
with their eyes open ; alive only with ugli- 
ness ; Giotto brought painted life and im- 
mortality tolight; even his allegories—usually 
the deadest of things—live and abound with 
truth and humor. His great achievement 
was frescoing the great double church of As- 
sisi. Its walls quiver and throb to-day with 
the beautiful and breathing forms which 
Giotto drew from the Bible. 

His artistic progeny were as numerous as 
his sheep. Chief among them is Orcagna, 
~# (1182-1226.) The founder of the order of Franciscans. 
He was the son of a wealthy merchant, and led a gay life 
until after his twentieth year, when he resolved to re- 
nounce the world, which brought upon him the displeas- 
ure of his father. He gave himself up to works of 
charity. His great humility soon won sympathy, and be- 
fore long, prominent men wished to follow his example, 
and joined him as followers They adopted for their 


dress a coarse serge robe girded with a cord, and this act 
dates the foundation of the Franciscans, or Gray Friars. 
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the man who took Dante’s ‘‘ Divine Comedy”’ 
as a text and painted the wonderful things of 
Hell and Heaven out of it. These he 
gorgeously localized on the walls of the 
Strozzi Chapel of Santa Maria Novella, Flor- 
ence. The Pisan Campo Santo (cemetery) is 
full of awful frescoes of death and judgment 
attributed to him, but probably by the 
brothers Lorenzetti. The ear of the Middle 
Ages listened to these terrific whisperings of 
Death and Judgment with thrilled delight, 
and they found their heresiarch* in the 
gloomy figure of St. Dominic.t His legends 
and allegories, his interpretations and proph- 
ecies run like fiery serpents over the walls of 
the Spanish Chapei of Santa Maria Novella, 
in sanguinary contrast with the loving spirit 
of St. Francis of Assisi and the painters to 
whom he bequeathed his gentle inspirations. 

Thus did Giotto and the Giotteschi (jot- 
tes’ké), the followers of Giotto, uncoil, un- 
travel, untangle, delineate in colors, the re- 
ligious, philosophical, and social conceptions 
of the fourteenth century. They stood on 
the edge of their age and looked over into the 
brilliant fields of the Renaissance without 
being permitted to enter. In them Medize- 
valism became exhausted, and now a new 
school of technical perfectionists, of natural- 
ists in painting, of fifteenth century posi- 
tivism, rushed into the arena. 

It is the age of Masaccio, Uccello, Squar- 
cione, Fra Angelico, Gozzoli, the Lippi, Bot- 
ticelli, Ghirlandajo,—an age which gradually 
slopes upward, mountain-like, till it stops be- 
fore the lustrous peaks of the mid-Renaissance. 
Florence under Medicean patronage is su- 
preme throughout this early Renaissance 
period, and her nourishing warmth brings 
into being a marvelous brood. Allegory is 
abandoned for landscapes, painted architect- 
ure, birds, flowers, natural objects. Experi- 
mentation, preparation for the new era of 
technical growth and education has set in. 
Just here rise the Saul-like shoulders of 
Masaccio (1402-1429), pioneer of the Re-birth, 
the New Time, who lived but twenty-seven 
years. Drapery, composition, grouping, per- 
spective, attained in him singular fruition, 
and he attained a perfection almost equal to 
that of Raphael. 

Masaccio, Uccello, Francesca, went on, with 
myriad minuteness, perfecting the accuracy 
~*(Her’e-si-ark.) The leader of a sect of heretics. 


+(1170-1221.) The founder of the order of Dominicans, 
or Black Friars. 


of their designs, preoccupied with techni- 
calities, with imitations of nature, with prob- 
lems of geometry and perspective. They led 
on to Squarcione and his school of over a hun- 
dred pupils, whence issued the mighty Man- 
tegna, and whence spread the scientific and 
humanistic movement of the Cinque-Cento 
over northern Italy. 

An altogether lovely (and lonely) figure 
in this age is Fra Angelico (1387-1455), the 
‘* Angelic Friar,’’ well named for the angel- 
like beauty of his paintings which seem 
copied from angelic visions and adorations 
not of this world. The world he lived in was 
the foretasted Paradise of God. He would 
not study the nude, nor represent it. His 
Spirit is as sweet as a violet, as white asa 
lily. 

Gozzoli was his pupil, as different from 
him as a gaudy 7vopwolum* is from an 
Easter lily. Gozzoli took pleasure in bird, 
and beast, and reptile, wrought on architect- 
ural details, depicted pompous groups and 
idyllic and romantic themes, — hunting- 
scenes, vintage-gatherers, marriages, quar- 
reling boys. His frescoes cover the walls of 
the Riccardi Palace, at Florence, the Pisan 
Campo Santo, San Gimignano(jé-mén-ya’no), 
and Montefalco. 

The Medici favored him and they favored 
Fra Lippo Lippi, another epicurean in a cowl, 
who laughed faun-like laughter from eyes 
that were better fixed on a rosary, and left 
one masterpiece, ‘‘Salome dancing before 
Herod,’’ in the Cathedral of Prato. He filled 
the choir of this cathedral and the half-dome 
of that of Spoleto with frescoes from the 
legends of the Madonna, John the Baptist, 
and Stephen. His greatest works are really 
his two celebrated pupils, Filippino Lippi 
(his reputed son) and Sandro Botticelli. 
Filippino filled his pictures with antiquarian 
detail and strained and vehement figures, 
though his ‘‘ Madonna and St. Bernard”’ isa 
creation of almost ideal loveliness ; while the 
rare and whimsical imagination of Botticelli, 
commingiing antique and modern fancies with 
infinite versatility, delighting in allegories 
of spring and stories of Aphrodite, Graces, 
and Fauns, showed the increasing tendency 
of the Renaissance to plunge into the gay 
myths of the Roman poets. He painted 
roses wonderfully. In his ‘Coronation of 
the Virgin,”’ critics find his finest picture. 


“6(Tro-pé’6-lum.) The common climbing garden plant 
nasturtium is the best known representative of this genus. 
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Piero di Cosimo and Domenico Ghirlandajo 
close up this dawn-burst of great artists pre- 
luding the Renaissance; Piero reveling in 
the romantic treatment of classical mytholo- 
gy, like Botticelli; Ghirlandajo (1449-1498) 
a fresco painter of vast gifts, full of knowl- 
edge, powerful yet prosaic, a master who ought 
to have been a mathematician or a mosaic- 
maker. Florence is full of his sagacious, 
stately, chilling representations of the birth 
of the Virgin, the death of St. Francis, etc. 

Thus far Tuscan genius has filled the 
whole horizon of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries. The thirteen paint- 
ers whom we have discussed, were Floren- 
tines of many-Sided gifts. The school gen- 
erated by so many forces grew up under the 
immediate patronage of the Medici merchant- 
princes, and sent a thrill of energizing vi- 
tality throughout Italy. 

The goldenest point, if one may so speak, of 
this Golden Age, lies between 1470 and 1550. 
The world perhaps never before,certainly never 
since, compressed so much genius in eighty 
years unless it were in the Age of Pericles. 
Giants were Mantegna, Perugino, Francia, the 
Bellini, Signorelli, Bartolommeo; but they 
gave birth to the demi-gods Angelo, Raphael, 
Giorgione, da Vinci, Correggio, Titian. 

The herdsman Mantegna (born 143!) came 
to his art from the open fields and running 
waters, and studied anatomies and landscapes, 
olive trees and turrets, hillsides and human 
figures with wondrous precision. From these 
he passed to the study of antique bas-reliefs, 
and Greek and Roman antiquities, revealing, 
as he went along, greater and greater research 
and scholarship, until his work culminated in 
his frieze of ‘‘ Julius Czesar’s Triumph ”’ (now 
villainously restored and hung on the walls 
of Hampton Court). 

Mantegna’s kindred spirit was Luca Signo- 
telli of Cortona (1439-1521), the direct fore- 
runner of Michael Angelo. The lazar-house,* 
the gibbet, the grave-yard furnished him 
innumerable anatomies —immobile, statu- 
esque, or writhing—to study ; and this study 
he combined with other subtler studies in 
perspective, foreshortening, brusque attitudes 
of all sorts ; so that later he was able to inun- 
date the walls of the chapel of San Brizio at 
Orvieto with his awful frescoes of Hell and 
Heaven, Resurrection and Doomsday. He was 
the painter, the glorifier of the human body 


*A hospital, or rather a pest-house, for the reception of 
persons afflicted with contagious diseases. 
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pre-eminently, and these chapel walls palpi- 
tate with angels and demons, maid and man, 
in every imaginable posture that suggests the 
artist’s mastery and vocal pencil. 

After him is Perugino,—as after a great blare 
of trumpets a vesperhymn. Raphael’s teacher, 
such was Perugino ; an Umbrian Fra Angelico 
who painted with one hand pictures of celes- 
tial delicacy and—stole with the other. A 
niggard, probably a murderer, certainly a Shy- 
lock,* he yet painted such Madonnas and holy 
families as bring the tears into one’s eyes. 

In Pinturicchio (1454-1513) he left a pupil 
who covered the cathedral walls of Sienna 
with vivacious frescoes from the life of 
Pius II.—full of naturalism and sunny world- 
liness,a pupil who was dyed through and 
through with Peruginesque airs and graces, 
affectations and mannerisms. 

All of Perugino’s purity of sentiment and 
tranquil grace revive in tenfold degree, 
though not with equal technical perfection in 
Francia, a contemporary master who must 
be studied at Bologna and Lucca, or in his 
‘‘ Dead Christ ’’ at London, to be appreciated. 
He and Fra Bartolommeo (1475-1517) weld the 
two Renaissance halves—the earlier and the 
later—together ; at Florence at least. Bar- 
tolommeo was a color-grinder and errand- 
boy, the son ofa muleteer, and a convert of 
Savonarola. He became a Dominican friar and 
a consummate colorist withal. He was the 
first to ‘‘compose’’ his groups on geometric 
principles, painting as his masterpiece ‘‘ The 
Madonna of Mercy” at Lucca; in this he 
showed his soul ; in his frescoes of the ‘‘ Last 
Judgment ’”’ at Florence, his science. 

After him there was no more that color 
could do until one comes upon the glorious 
figures of Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Correggio, and Titian, in whom the 
spheral harmonies were revealed to the world 
as through five exquisite musical instruments. 
Of these, Raphael died of a poisonous fever in 
1520, Titian of the plague in 1576, Angelo 
in neglect, in 1564, Correggio (it was reported) 
of starvation, in 1534, and Leonardo of (and 
in) exile, in 1519. Into these wondrous 
focuses did art gather herself before she ex- 
pired. Angelo and Titian were hard upon a 
hundred years old when they died; Raphaeland 
Correggio, the Angels of Light and Beauty, 
died at thirty-seven and forty respectively. 

The most all-accomplished of the five was 


*The grasping Jew who would “‘ kill the thing he hates,” 
in Shakspere’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” 
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Leonardo da Vinci, who was a great musician, 
a great engineer, a distinguished inventor 
and mathematician, alchemist, improvisatore 
poet, sculptor, and painter of the matchless 
*‘Last Supper’’ and the no less matchless 
‘“Mona Lisa’’ and ‘‘Head of Medusa.’ 
Nearly all his work is now 2 wreck, and his 
reputation is rather that of a man of science 
brimful of discoveries in acoustics, mechan- 
ics, artillery, optics, mountain - tunneling, 
draining of marshes, and aéronautics. His 
labors are like those of Hercules, fantastic 
yet utilitarian, and they live in legend 
rather than in fact. Twenty-two years older 
than Angelo, the two competed for the honor 
of frescoing one side of the great. Council 
Hall of the Palazzo Vecchioat Florence. The 
preference was given to da Vinci, who never 
finished the design. 

Merely to catalogue Raphael's works would 
fill this entire paper. A nimble, nervous, in- 
tense worker, he filled Rome and the world 
with his beautiful conceptions, which issued 
like a stream of golden butterflies from his 
studio and filled all the gardens of Italy with 
quivering and radiant masterpieces. ‘‘St. 
Cecilia,’’ the ‘‘ Madonna of the Chair,’’ the 


‘Agony in the Garden,’’ the ‘‘ Madonna of 
St. Sixtus’ (with its shelf of up-looking 
angels), the ‘‘School of Athens,’’ the /oggie 
and stanze of the Vatican (‘‘ Raphael's Bible’’), 
the ‘‘ Cartoons,’’ and ‘‘ The Transfiguration ’’: 
did ever one human hand work so many 
miracles? As has well been said, Raphael was 


not so mucha ‘‘man’’ as a ‘‘school.’”’ His 
catholicity stretches over every thing like the 
empyrean, and every thing it bathes in light 
and beauty. He died painting the celestial 
vision of the transfigured Christ, as he had 
lived an embodied transfiguration of the in- 
tellectual, moral, and artistic powers. 
Michael Angelo’s great work is in the Sis- 
tine Chapel of the Vatican,—the ‘‘ Last Judg- 
ment,’’ a painted incarnation of the spirit of 
Dante, Savonarola, and the Hebrew prophets 
thrown upon the roof in nine vast and multi- 
tudinous compositions extending from the 
Creation to the Deluge. These have beneath 
them, seated on the spandrels,* six prophets 
and six sibyls attesting to the future deliver- 


ance and judgment of the world by Christ ;. 


and the intermediate spaces, all the curves 


*’ The irregular, triangular space between the curve 
of an arch and the inclosing right angle ; or the space be- 
tween the outer moldings of two contiguous arches, and 
an horizontal line above them, or another arch above and 
inclosing both.” 
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and angles of the hall, swarm with a motley 
population of youthful figures, men, maidens, 
boys, wrought with all the grace and mastery 
of Raphael: an image of the voluptuous 
world, with all its show of brilliant and wan- 
ton strength, over-arched by the dreadful 
‘‘Day of Doom”’ prophetically thrown upon 
the ceiling. 

After this how sweet is Correggio. (1494- 
1534.) Twoor three pictures of this master 
always dart into one’s mind on mention of 
his name: the blue and golden ‘‘ Magdalen” 
extended on the ground intently reading the 
Scriptures ; the ‘‘ Holy Night ’’ (at Dresden); 
and those marvelous seraph-filled ceilings of 
his at Parma with their heavenly host of 
shouting angels wonderfully foreshortened, 
gloriously alive. The dome of the cathedral 
is literally a huge crystal cup imprisoning 
innumerable living beings in every attitude 
of ecstatic joy as they soar beneath Madonna 
and Christ. 

These characteristics—-gorgeous sensualism, 
great powers of grouping, and spectacular ef- 
fects in composition, lead us to the north-east 
angle of our artistic triangle where Venice 
lies. Here lived and dwelt the Bellini, Gior- 
gione, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, and Titian ; 
here among these ‘‘ many-folded hills’ and 
bridged islands, in sight of the ‘‘hoar and 
airy Alps,’’ grew up an art, late, exuberant, 
afternoon-like in its richness, loving ‘‘ the in- 
most purple spirit of light,’’ fed by a luxu- 
rious city that was one mass of palaces. 
‘‘ Brighter than burning gold,’”’ the artistic 
center of the city, is the Doge’s Palace, and 
here is literally enthroned the trinity of 
Venice, — Titian, Tintoret, and Veronese, 
whose souls glow on these walls in a mighty 
cycle of pictures displaying the story of 
Venice, the portraits of the doges, and saints 
in glory. This art had been begun and con- 
tinued by the Vivarini, the three Bellini, and 
Giorgione, until it culminated in the sunny 
materialistic art of the three aforementioned 
masters. Bellini (Gian) was an unsurpass- 
able colorist ; Giorgione is the painter of the 
famous ‘‘ Monk at the Clavichord’’ in the 
Pitti Palace, a sort of Robert Browning in 
painting ; and Titian, Tintoret, and Veronese 
are three steps of a dazzling santa scala* in 


* The holy staircase, which is said to have been in the 
house of Pilate, and up and down which Christ passed. 
The tradition is that it was brought from Jerusalem by 
Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great. It is com- 
posed of twenty-eight marble steps, and is preserved under 
a magnificent portico on the north side of the Lateran. 
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art descending from Titian (the eldest) to 
Tintoret, and from Tintoret to Veronese, 
through three successive developments. Ti- 
tian is the loveliest, sunniest, most satisfying 
of them all. His ‘‘ Venus,”’ his portraits, his 
“Assumption of the Virgin,’’ combine suavity 
with sublimity in a way unknown to Tin- 
toret (the ‘‘ thunderbolt,’’ as the Italians call 
him, as Titian was sunshine itself,—rainless, 
dewless), or to the pageant-loving Veronese. 
Veronese’s ‘‘ Marriage at Cana’’ is a type of 
the art of the ceremonious Venetian, full of 
bourgeots glitter, of anachronisms of all sorts, 
and of glowing fleshliness. Tintoretto was 
the Venetian Michael Angelo, tempestuous, 
terrible, vehement, but his picture-tempests 
are born of many colors, flooded with feeling, 
crowded with dramatic and tragic figures. 
Fitly enshrined is all this beautiful talent in 
Venice, the City of the Senses, as Florence 
was the City of the Intellect, and Rome was 
the City of the Soul. 
EPILOGUE. 

After sunshine, shadow ; after light, eclipse; 
after the Renaissance the spirit of the Decad- 
ence set in like a slow creeping paralysis. 
Leonardo has two brilliant followers in his 
Lombard school, Luini and Ferrari; the form- 
er, the admirable fresco-painter of the Brera 
at Milan and the Angeli at Lugano ; the lat- 
ter, a painter of wondrous angel-choirs and 
dramatic scenes in fresco from Scripture and 
legend (at Vercelli and Varallo). 

Raphael exhausted all the possibilities of his 
own style in himself, and left no real descend- 
ants. Giulio Romano was his pupil, but he 
was like a satyr born of an angel,—rough, 
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coarse, demoralized, sensual; and he leaves 
behind him, in the Palazzo del Te, in Mantua, 
the monument of his boisterous sensualism. 

Michael Angelo stamped his impress on 
Sebastian del Piombo, Daniele da Volterra, 
Caravaggio, and Venusti, but they mimicked 
his extravagances, his contortions, his fury, 
rather than his noble and unique style. 

Parmigiano and the Carracci steeped them- 
selves in Correggio’s gladness, but gladness 
cannot be imitated even by conscientious 
workers. Singularly perfect is Andrea del 
Sarto’s work, the ‘‘ Faultless Painter,’’ as his 
countrymen call him, artistically akin to Fra 
Bartolommeo, and perhaps more renowned 
from the story of his vixen-wife than from his 
own ‘‘ Madonnaof the Tribune,”’ his ‘‘ Pieta,’’ 
or his ‘‘St. John.’’ Every one is familiar 
with the ‘‘ St. Jerome’’ of Domenichino (1581- 
1641), the beautiful ‘‘St. Cecilia’? of Carlo 
Dolci (1616-1686), the ‘‘ Aurora’’ and the 
‘‘ Beatrice Cenci’’ of the immortal eyes by 
Guido Reni (1575-1642), the ‘‘ Ecce Homos”’ 
and ‘‘Mater Dolorosas,’’ of later Italian 
painters, the wonderful engravings of Marc- 
Antonio (1487-1539), the Palmas and Paris 
Bordones of later Venice. Of these we can 
say nothing ; for them sight is every thing ; 
to see and enjoy them the galleries of Europe 
must be visited at leisure.* 


*Symond’s “ Renaissance,”’ Vol. on the ‘‘ Fine Arts in 
Italy”; Mrs. Clement’s ‘‘ Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
and Engravers’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); Augustus 
Hare’s ‘‘ Walks in Rome and Florence” (Routledge & 
Co.) ; and the fine collections of photographs ofthe Soule 
Photographic Company (Boston) are accessible sources of 
further information on the subject of Italian art.—/. A. H. 


( The end.) 


LIFE IN MODERN ITALY. 
BY BELLA H. STILLMAN. 


III. THE UPPER CLASSES. 


HE Italian is an essentially democratic 
people. The immemorial pressure of 


a class of princes and nobles of various 
inferior degrees has impressed on the popu- 
lar character a certain deference to the higher 
classes which, combined with the courtesy of 
the race, rarely failing in the manner of any 
class, makes even the rudest peasant respect- 
ful to his social superior ; but servility is very 


rare. Theold nobility has its groups of re- 


tainers who are respectfully familiar, as 
probably they were in most other countries 
when the class distinctions were fixed and 
familiarity was in no danger of breeding con- 
tempt, but on the whole the nobility does not 
seem to impose itself on the masses. They 
exist and maintain a distinct and separate 
existence as long as the family estates are 
unimpaired ; but the noble fallen in fortune 
is only common clay ; when not fallen, only 
the same clay gilded. 
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The true aristocrat in Italy is the function- 
ary. To the man clothed in authority, the 
prefect, the deputy, the minister, the senator, 
the knee bends when it would be unflexed 
before the marchese or even the prince, if not 
of royal blood. The deputy (member of the 
Italian House of Representatives) is a person- 
age to whom all in his own district take off 
their hats and who esteems himself above 
all titles under that of king. The prefect, 
the sub-prefect, representing the royal au- 
thority, each in his province rules the ways 
of living; as to the innumerable counts, 
barons, marquises, dukes, and princes, they 
have each a theoretical county, barony, mar- 
quisate, dukedom, or principality, but these 
are only the frontiers of remote history and 
their jurisdiction is rarely recognized beyond 
the salon. You may be startled on going 
into a province to make your villegiatura* to 
learn that there is a prince there in his an- 
cestral castle whose name you never heard 
before. A friend who had to make quaran- 
tine at Ancona on coming from the East, one 
year of the cholera, tells me that the servant, 
boot-black, etc., of their company was a 
count of one of the oldest families of the 
Romagna, who, penniless, had gone to the 
Levant} to try his fortune, and had had to beg 
his passage back to Italy, paying his share 
of the expenses of quarantine by the menial 
services for the other passengers by the same 
steamer, as they were quarantined in gangs, 
each ship’scompany being rigorously isolated. 

New titles are extremely rare, and are gen- 
erally obtained by Jews or foreigners; for 
the mere title has no power and very little 
attraction to the mass of Italians, but, on the 
contrary, when newly acquired, draws much 
ridicule. Ifa prince or marquis has the pub- 
lic spirit to enter the arena of politics, he is 
known better by his office than his title. 
The noble, not being an hereditary legislator 
as in England, has no family right to public 
distinction, and to bea part of the great world 
he must come out of the noble inclosure and 
take part in the doings of the race of common 
men. 

The Roman nobility being always under 


* Tour of sight-seeing or summer outing is perhaps as 
good a rendering of the word as can be given in English. 

+(Le-vant’.) The word is derived from the Italian verb 
levare, French lever, meaning to rise, and as applied to 
the place where the sun rises; it means, in a general sense, 
a land lying to the eastward. It is, however, usually re- 
stricted to the countries lying on the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean, Turkey, Syria, Greece, Egypt, etc. 
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the shadow of the Papacy, which by its very 
nature is conservatism itself, has undergone 
‘less modification than the nobility of either 
of the great kingdoms of which Italy was 
constructed, and it is still the most conserva- 
tive and remote from public life—holds its 
huge estates and maintains its haughty ex- 
clusiveness. 

It is as impossible for a member of the 
outer circles of society to describe authorita- 
tively the domestic manners and customs of 
the nobility of that part of Italy as it would 
be to note those of the griffin and the dodo*— 
not that the race is extinct, but it is essen- 
tially ‘‘select,’’ as the modern phrase runs, 
and allows no strangers within its sacred 
precincts. It does not even give the fas to 
‘diplomatic society,’’ that xe plus ultrat of 
the Englishman abroad. Therefore, most of 
what the plebeian says on the subject is mere 
hearsay, and cannot be vouched for as gospel 
truth. 

From time to time a door in the wall sur- 
rounding this mysterious inclosure, is opened 
for the admittance of a wealthy bride, gen- 
erally an American heiress, and nearly al- 
ways beautiful as well as rich ; for though, 
in contracting an alliance with a member 
of his own order the Italian noble considers 
good looks an entirely subordinate question, 
he expects the young barbarian whom he 
honors so greatly to be in all respects perfect. 
But the bridal procession has no sooner 
passed through the gate than it closes ab- 
tuptly in the faces of the bride’s friends and 
relations, who, perhaps innocent democrats, 
flattered themselves that they were going to 
be on the same terms with the Princess A. as 
they had been with her Excellency before 
the marriage. Notso. The princess is no 
longer an American, she is a member of such 
and such a family, and it is not consonant 
with the traditions of her family that she 
should have des velationst with people out of 
her set. 

* Griffin” is a name applied in zodlogy to a species of 
vulture found scattered in a few mountainous parts of the 
Old World. The bearded griffin is the lammergeyer 
(lamb vulture). The same name is given toa mythological 
animal represented as having the head and wings of an 
eagle and the body ofalion. ‘ Dodo” is the name of an 
extinct bird of large size, which was found on the Mauri- 
tius Island in the Indian Ocean. 

+A Latin term translated as the uttermost part; noth- 
ing further. The word fas, just preceding, is the French 
term for step, having here the secondary signification of 
precedence. 

} Any intercourse, a French expression. 
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The Roman noble is,-however, paradoxical 
as it may sound, as little of a snob as his fel- 
low countrymen. Mr. Hamilton Aidé,* speak- 
ing of modern vulgarity, says that in London, 
Mrs. Moneybags, whom republican Paris re- 
fuses to receive, is welcomed with open arms. 
Aristocratic Rome not only refuses to receive 
the lady,—it absolutely ignores her existence, 
except in the event of her having a pretty 
daughter to marry. Even in that case, she is 
not admired and respected for owning a mill- 
ion dollars, as she would be in England or 
America. It is simply intimated to her that 
such and such a prince or marquis is willing 
to honor her daughter by an offer of marriage, 
provided the marriage settlement be satisfac- 
tory. That generally means, ‘‘ provided the 
whole of the bride’s fortune be placed unre- 
servedly in the hands of her husband,”’ and 
always means that an allowance of so many 
hundred thousand francs is to be made him 
out of his wife’s money. American parents 
seem to be very good-natured, and to do their 
best to meet their noble prospective son-in- 
law’s requirements, but sometimes the latter 
drives too hard a bargain, and the arrange- 
ment falls to the ground. 

One knows no more of the ladies who are 
fortunate enough to satisfy their suitors (the 
word is hardly applicable) than one knows of 
the rest of their new kinsmen. They appear 
in public, drive up and down the Corsojy in 
trim equipages for an hour every afternoon, 
go to their boxes at the opera on the 
proper nights, that is to say, when the Queen 
goes, and look always very handsome and 
proud—but in none of these characteristics 
are they distinguishable from the rest of their 
set. The ladies of the White party {| may be 
seen by the rest of the world at court festivi- 
ties. Those of the Black faction—the two 


*(A-é-da’.) (1830-———.) An English writer born at Paris, 
the son of a Greek diplomatist. He served for some time 
in the British army. He has written several volumes of 
poems, dramas, and novels. 

+ The chief street in Rome running in nearly a northern 
and southern direction and leading from the northern 
gate, the Porta del Popolo. It is about a mile long and 
only about thirty-five feet wide, and is lined by large, 
high houses most of which have balconies overhanging 
the street, which afford fine positions for witnessing the 
testivities of the carnival which are held in the Corso and 
the streets immediately joining. 

{In the time of the Ghibellines and the Guelphs the 
two factions were often respectively denominated the 
White party and the Black party. The names are here 
applied, as then, to the government party, those upholding 
the king, and the Vatican party, or the adherents of the 
pope. 
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never mix—attend the Vatican ceremonies. 
If, by the way, an American girl marries a 
noble of this, the pope’s side, she must either 
become a convert before marriage or promise 
to do so immediately after. 

In the absence of information, rumor finds 
plenty of details to spread, which may, or may 
not, have any foundation in fact, concerning 
the manner of life of the nobles. ‘‘They say”’ 
that once you have passed those splendid 
gates at which stand the awful and gorgeous 
porters whose cocked hats, gold-headed 
staves of office, and majestic bearing always 
strike me dumb with respectful astonish- 
ment, and past the court-yard, from which 
roll the grand carriages on their way to the 
Corso—you find nething but vault-cold 
rooms, bare of any comfort, sans* fire, sans 
carpet, sans the pictures, long since sold, 
with which the walls were once hung. They 
say that in those dreary apartments live two 
or three generations of the family, ruled over 
by the father or mother, to whom the sons 
and their wives owe entire obedience in all 
things ; who regulate the marriages of their 
children and their children’s children ; who 
decide where their daughters-in-law shall 
visit, and whom their sons shall invite to 
dinner. In the summer, the whole family 
migrates to an ancestral country-house, 
where the conditions of life are unaltered. 
Many of the old palaces in town are not in- 
habited by the family whose name they bear ; 
or else the owner lives on the second or third 
floor, while the good apartments are let dur- 
ing the season to foreigners, or even are oc- 
cupied entirely by other noble families, from 
other regions of Italy, who have settled in 
the capital and have no palace of their own 
there. 

The ‘‘Idle Woman in Italy,’’ and the 
“English Woman in Italy.’’ which I have 
consulted on the subject, agree in describing 
the noble Italian ladies as ‘‘ lamentably 
wanting in intellectual cultivation’’; the 
former (who takes the Roman nobility for 
her especial theme, and lives among them) 
is very loud in her denunciations of their 
‘“senseless pride’? and ‘‘noli me tangeret 
spirit’? and has gained her unfavorable im- 
pression from personal experience. My own 
is so small that I could hardly speak without 
generalizing from single instances, but, from 


* A French word meaning without. 
+ Latin for the expression, do not touch me. 
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what I have seen, I should not say that they 
have worse ‘‘manners”’ on the whole than 
English ladies of high degree, and their man- 
ner is certainly more graceful. 

The daughters of noble houses are educated 
much like young ladies of their own rank in 
other countries, excepting, perhaps, English 
girls, who have more liberty. They are gen- 
erally brought up in convents, and married 
as soon as possible after they return home; 
so that they are hardly seen until after their 
marriage, when they appear with as much 
éclét* as possible. 

The life of the young men seems to be 
singularly wanting in healthy interest. 
There are no schools like Eton and Harrow,t 
no colleges as we understand the term; for 
the young fellows, if they go in for a liberal 
education, merely attend lectures at the uni- 
versity, and do not live in their colleges at 
all. There are government public boarding- 
schools, and day-schools, to which some of 
the most liberal of the nobles send their 
sons, but most of them are educated by 
priests in private, or at the Collegio Nobile, 
also directed by priests, to which, as the 
name indicates, only the sons of the aristoc- 
racy are admitted. One sees the pupils tak- 
ing their airing in the streets of Rome in 
long, solemn processions, each guarded by a 
black-robed priest ; all the boys are dressed 
in full evening dress, with stove-pipe hats 
and kid gloves, and the tiny ones make the 
most ludicrous effect in this solemn costume. 
The only game they play is said tobe prison- 
er’s base ; tennis would be much too fatiguing, 
and cricket and base-ball too dangerous for 
them. 

How the majority of the young men of 
noble families manage to occupy their time 
when they leave school, is difficult to imagine, 
for they seem to have no occupation. No 
profession is considered possible for them but 
diplomacy, politics, the army, or the church. 
To work for money would be looked upon as 
degrading, however limited a young noble’s 
income may be. Some speculate a little, but 
timidly. Twenty years ago it would have 
been considered 7»/fra dig.{ for a gentleman 
to drive his own horses; and though it is 
quite correct now, thanks to English pat- 
terns, neither driving nor riding are by any 

* The French word for splendor. 
+ Famous English schools for boys. 
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means universal. They profess to adore 
lo sport, but upon examination this proves 
to include shooting or netting larks and red- 
breasts. An American friend gave me a very 
ludicrous description of a shooting party he 
had been invited to join. The sportsmen 
sallied forth, armed each with a camp-stool, 
a pole, an owl, and a whistle, besides their 
guns. The pole was set in the ground, the 
owl on it; the camp-stool was placed twenty 
feet off, and the sportsman sat on it and 
whistled till the larks, attracted first by the 
noise and then by the sight of their enemy, 
the owl, flew down to attack the latter, and 
were popped at. 

The principal diversion of the young men 
of fashion seems to be, in Rome, to stroll in 
the Corso, in Florence in the Cascine, while 
the ladies are taking their afternoon drive 
there, and stare at them, or make remarks, 
complimentary or otherwise, but always very 
audible to the ladies who go by on foot. A 
knot of young dandies will congregate on the 
pavement and let every one who passes get 
down into the street, without once making 
way. Charming as are the manners of Ital- 
ians in society, I know of no people more in- 
different to the feelings and the comfort of 
all unknown to them than the young Italian 
aristocrat. 

Asa mass the Italians, even in thecultivated 
class, take absolutely no interest in any art ex- 
cept music ; and even in that direction their 
tasteis limited, according toourstandard. The 
Romans, especially, make a curiously impas- 
sive and unemotional audience, and exagger- 
ated as their language and expressions seem 
to usin ordinary circumstances, they never 
appear carried away by their feelings at the 
most thrilling spectacle. All singers and 
actors say that the Roman audience is the 
most chilling and uninspiring they can per- 
form to. Those nobles who possess famous 
collections of pictures or statues are proud of 
possessing treasures which all the world 
admires, but few of them have any personal 
admiration or understanding of them; and 
most of them sell their works of art without 
any compunction, if they can do so without 
the world knowing it. In the same way they 
have in many cases sold their magnificent old 
gardens, especially those that once beautified 
Rome, to be cut up into hideous building 
lots covered with flimsy houses that have dis- 
figured the city—which amounts not only to 
a want of taste, but to sheer want of patriot- 
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ism. General Roman society cannot betaken 
as typical of that in the other large towns of 
Italy, for the diplomatic element, lacking 
elsewhere, is strong here, and the English 
residents are more numerous than anywhere 
else except in Florence. 

Since Rome has become the capital of Italy 
it has quite lost that charming gaiety, that 
Bohemian* sociality, which made it so dear 
to artists and their friends, and made even 
English people of fashion unbend and forget 
their social superiority, dance, picnic, and 
masquerade side by side with the jolly’ Bohe- 
mians—even made them goso far as to attend 
tea parties to which each guest brought his 
cup and spoon, and at which those who were 
too late to find chairs sat on the tables while 
great singers sang and clever actors acted. 
Anglo-Roman society of nowadays has a very 
different standard of etiquette. The artistic 
element seems to be flooded out, and with it 
the simple, spontaneous gaiety it engendered. 
Anglo-Rome is nothing if not diplomatic, 
and has adopted the most formidable code of 
society rules ever drawn up, the following of 
which seems to occupy all the available time 
of the English-speaking population. As the 
laws of the Roman society proper are equally 
severe, and fixed as those of the Medes and 
Persians, the stranger staying in Rome is 
soon lost in the labyrinth, and is sure to 
offend against some canon law of etiquette. 
Even ambassadors, who should know their 
social duties if any one can, make all sorts of 
blunders unless they can get some Roman to 
stand sponsor to them at first ; and as for the 
gentlemen who represent the United States 
Government, if they are very pliable and 
quick to learn, they are versed in the intrica- 
cies of the place by the time they have to go 
home ; but most of them continue to furnish 
talk for the town until the last day of their 
tenure of office. On the whole, there is noth- 
ing harderthan ‘‘ to do at Romeas the Romans 
do,” simple as it sounds. 

The tourist part of the foreign element is 
not an attraction any more in Italy, and the 
larger it gets the more unlovely it seems. 
The resident portion of it is, in spite of its 
stiff self-consciousness, much the least ob- 
noxious, for it is unobtrusive, while the tour- 
ists pervade the whole place and spoil it for 
every one else. The Americans are always 


** A term applied to literary men and artists of irregu- 
lar habits who live by what they can pick up by their 
brains.” Unconventional, free from social restraints. 
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railed at for demoralizing the lower classes, 
wherever they go, by their extravagant liber- 
ality, andI am afraid that they must plead 
guilty to the charge. But even that is better 
than the usual English system. The ordi- 
nary traveling Briton seems to think he is 
being very generous in leaving his own home 
atall, and that Italians and such inferior 
races should show their gratitude for his 
kindness by letting him have every thing 
below what would be its cost-price in Eng- 
land. He expects first-floor apartments ina 
palace, comfortably furnished, in the best 
situation of the capital, for halfthe price they 
would be worth in London. He grumbles at 
having to pay a beggarly Italian servant the 
same wages an Englishman would ask, for 
he says Italians can live on nothing, almost, 
and therefore should be content with much 
smaller wages—and at the same time requires 
from him or her, work that two English ser- 
vants, at least, would share between them 
And not finding these things disposed to his 
taste, he makes himself obnoxious by con- 
stant grumbling against the drawbacks of life 
in Italy. 

Italy is no longer an inexpensive place to 
live in. The small towns, to which no one 
goes, are cheap and uncomfortable, but Rome 
is one of the most expensive towns in Europe, 
though cheaper than New York. The rentsand 
taxes are very high, and every thing is in pro- 
portion. Also, without doubt, there are great 
inconveniences to be put up with constantly — 
badly built and badly warmed houses, a dis- 
gracefully irregular railway system, incon- 
venient and slow postal arrangements, dirty 
and ill-paved streets, beggars, cheats,—all 
these things and many more. But although 
it might do some good if the travelers put 
their complaints in the papers, or tried to 
make hotel-keepers take them up, it is only 
annoyiug to be constantly grumbling when 
it is useless. What one must do in Italy, is 
to submit to the want of certain comforts— 
bathing facilities for instance, a really well- 
appointed bathing establishment or a Turkish 
bath not existing in Italy ; really good hotels, 
excepting in a few of the larger cities ; com- 
fortably warmed rooms in winter, etc. 
country is too conservative to adopt novelties, 
and inventions must be proved by at least 
one life-time before being taken up here. 

The foreigners, then, must dismiss all idea 
of living comfortably and cheaply—purely 
Italian society he or she must not expect to 
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know much of, and foreign will be found much 
what it would be at home. Each of the great 
cities has its own way of living, its especial 
discomforts and particular charms : Venice its 
gondolas and summer serenades, its dreary 
winters and east winds; Florence its art and 
its delightful surroundings, with its summer 
heats, intolerable ; Sienna its medizeval and 
artistic interest, its delightful, breezy summer 
and piercing winter; Naples its picturesque 
and stupendous landscape, its sea air and 
fairy islands, with complete social isolation 
and no form of domestic life but what a hotel 
affords ; but for all seasons, and in spite of 
all drawbacks, Rome presents the greatest 
balance of attraction—tempered summer heat 
and rarely excessive winter cold, a society 
more varied and more comprehensive, with 
the drawbacks of excessive dearness and 
dearth of comfortable lodgings. What one 


finds here is many once square people fitting 
into round holes, time and usage having 
taken their angles off, and left them fitting 
their place so well that the attraction of no 
land on earth suffices to take them away or 
tempts them to live elsewhere—lotus eaters* 
whom no memory of the Hudson, Mohawk, 
Susquehanna, or Charles any more than the 
Thames, the Cam, or Severn will ever call out 
of the lotus land—Americans, Britons, Danes, 
Russians, Germans, Norwegians, all made 
citizens of this land of dreams, of art and 
poetry, unable to resist a glamour no one can 
define or analyze, but which makes a return 
to the native land impossible. 


*The Egyptian lotus, an aquatic plant, bears a sweetish 
fruit which was fabled by the ancients to possess the 
property of inducing forgetfulness. All who ate it de- 
sired to stay where it grew, never thinking more of their 
former homes or friends. 
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BY PRINCIPAL JAMES DONALDSON, LL. D. 
Of the University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 


IV. 

HE charitable relief of the poor isa 
subject to which there is almost no al- 
lusion in the Roman writers who 
flourished before the fall of the republic. 
There was a reason for this in the peculiar 
circumstances of the Roman state. We have 
to dismiss the case of slaves. They might 
sometimes be savagely treated and starved, 
but generally the selfishness of the owners 

induced them to feed their slaves well. 

It was different with the free citizen. He 
might be reduced to poverty. The slaves did 
nearly all the work which is now done by the 
laboring classes, so that, even if the free man 
had wished to follow a trade, he would have 
been driven out of the market by slave labor. 
But the free man disdained all manual toil 
except that of agriculture and war. 

Every one had his place in the army, and 
the state could not do without his services. 
And accordingly when starvation seemed to 
be imminent, the state was compelled to pro- 
vide him in some way or other with the 
means of existence. Early Roman history is 
full of illustrations of this fact. Each citizen 
had asmall plot of land assigned him by 
which he could support himself and his 


family. As the Roman conquests extended, 
the land acquired for the citizens was en- 
larged. Part ofthis new land was allotted to 
individuals. The rest was declared public, 
and was tenanted by the wealthier classes. 
But often in the wars the poorer citizens, who 
had few or no slaves, came back to their 
homes to find their acres uncultivated or dev- 
astated and no provision made for the win- 
ter. At first they borrowed from the richer 
citizens, but when this process could no 
longer be continued, they struck, they re- 
fused to fight, they demanded that their 
debts should be canceled and that there 
should be distribution among them ‘of the 
public lands, which the wealthier classes, 
though really only tenants, were inclined to 
regard and treat as their own property. 
Hence the numerous agrarian laws, which 
agitated the Romans throughout nearly the 
whole period of the republic. These were ef- 
forts to remedy the distress of the poor citi- 
zens. ‘ 

Then another feeling came into play. 
When the Roman generals extended their 
conquests to distant lands and returned laden 
with plunder, the poorer citizens demanded 
their share of the booty, which, as soldiers, 
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they had helped to acquire. And they ob- 
tained it, but in a somewhat roundabout way. 
The free citizens elected to the chief magis- 
tracies of the city ; the chief magistracies led 
to the chief appointments in the army and in 
the provinces. These appointments brought 
enormous wealth to those who received them. 

At this later stage of Roman history the 
attempt again was made to pass agrarian 
laws ; but the time had really gone by, when 
these, to any adequate extent, could relieve 
the wants of the vast masses in Rome. The 
concentration of wealth in the hands of only 
a few families had led to their buying up the 
lands of the small proprietors throughout 
Italy, who were but too eager to leave the 
country and dwell in Rome where they could 
enjoy so many pleasures, amusements, and 
privileges. The land of Italy thus became 
the property of a comparatively small num- 
ber of senators who gave up sowing wheatand 
other grains and laid out their acres in pas- 
turage, vineyards, and olive yards; for tend- 
ing the cattle and tilling the soil they used 
only the services of slaves, whom they pos- 
sessed in large numbers. And thus there 
were few free men engaged in agricultural 
labor throughout Italy. 

It was this deplorable state of affairs that 
roused Tiberius Gracchus to attempt an agra- 
tian law; but he could deal only with a 
small portion of the unemployed free men in 
this way.. And the great obstacle to success 
even with them was that they were enamored 
of the attractions of the city and were loath 
to exchange the excitements of Rome for the 
dullness and monotony of a rural life how- 
ever comfortable and secure it might be. 
Caius Gracchus clearly perceived this, and 
he therefore combined with his agrarian leg- 
islation, legislation of another kind intended 
to relieve distress. This was his /ex fru- 
mentaria, or corn law, which ordained that 
corn should be distributed every month at 
nearly half price. To prevent people buying 
it up in order to sell it again, it was provided 
that each citizen should be allowed to pur- 
chase only a fixed quantity. The law made 
no distinction between rich and poor. Every 
citizen was entitled to the fixed quantity of 
corn at the reduced rate. 

On the death of Caius Gracchus his corn 
law became the object of keen strife between 
the aristocratic and democratic parties, and 
the aristocratic gained the day, when Sulla 
abolished the law and put an end to all dis- 
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tribution of corn. But Sulla’s influence van- 
ished with himself. Corn laws were again 
introduced, lowering the price still more, 
until at length the distribution of corn was 
made gratuitous. It was the famous, or 
rather infamous, Clodius to whom this meas- 
ure is ascribed on somewhat doubtful au- 
thority. 

Besides this, the citizens shared in other 
ways inthe spoils which their great men 
brought from the provinces. Candidates for 
the highest honors sometimes feasted the 
whole population on special occasions. They 
provided games and theatrical exhibitions. 
They made roads, they built porticoes, thea 
ters, and other public edifices at their own 
expense and by other like outlays of money 
tried to gain the favor of the masses. 

In addition to this there were a few guilds 
of freemen who were engaged in some trade 
that had a connection with the worship of 
the gods. These had special privileges, 
sums of money were bequeathed to them, and 
they partook of the nature of benefit societies. 

The establishment of the empire changed 
the position of affairs. Popular election 
came toanend. The governors of provinces 
were appointed by the emperor or by the 
senate, which was commonly a mere tool of 
the emperor. All depended on the one man. 
And he exercised control over the highest 
officials, so that they could no longer plun- 
der with impunity, if he set his face against 
extortionate practices. The emperor was 
also the emperor not of a city, but of the Ro- 
man world. He had an interest in the far- 
thest portions of his dominions and felt 
bound to look after the welfare of all. At 
the same time the position of the citizen of 
Rome was no longer so important as it had 
been. With the extension of the franchise 
the privileges had diminished and the influ- 
ence had been lessened. 

We accordingly hear much more of the 
poor in imperial times, and a spirit of sym- 
pathy with the poor finds expression fre- 
quently in writings of the first and second 
centuries. Thus in the Saturnalian Epistles 
which are included in the works of Lucian, 
the writer says in a letter to Cronos (Saturn), 
referring to a previous one, ‘‘I added that it 
was most unreasonable that some should 
have excessive wealth and wallow in luxury, 
without sharing what they have with their 
poorer fellowmen, while others are starving, 
and that, too, when the festival of the Satur- 
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nalia was at hand. But seeing that you at 
that time made no reply to this, I considered 
that I ought to remind you of this same fact. 
For you ought first of all, good Cronos, to 
remove this inequality and give all a fair 
share of the goods of life and then command 
us to celebrate your festival.’’ 

But, though the circumstances were thus 
greatly altered, there was not much change 
in the treatment of the citizens who lived in 
Rome. The empire was based on the democ- 
racy, and it continued to care forit. Only 
this care was no longer fitful and capricious, 
but organized and regular. Julius Cesar be- 
gan this organization. He reduced the num- 
ber of recipients from 320,000 to 150,000 and 
decreed that this number should be fixed. 
Vacancies occurring by death were tobe filled 
up yearly by lot from among the citizens 
who had not been inscribed in the previous 
census. The calamities of the civil war, how- 


ever, made impossible a strict adherence to 
Czesar’s number ; for Augustus, on taking 
the census in 2 B.C., discovered that the 
number of recipients had increased greatly, 
and he reduced it to about 200,000. Subse- 
quent emperors seem to have kept close to 


this number; for in the reign of Septimius 
Severus it was still about the same. 

Itis likely that the great mass of these 
200,000 men were poor. They are often called 
the needy or the corn-mob. Probably they 
did little or no work, but trusted to this 
public supply and other public gifts. As 
each recipient had to give in his name, it is 
unlikely that the rich would condescend to 
apply for their corn tickets, and indeed it 
would be matter of reproach to them if they 
did. But they derived considerable advantage 
from the official administration of the corn 
supply which was established by Augustus. 

The emperor at first acted in this matter as 
his own minister, employing officials under 
him. But finally he entrusted the depart- 
ment toa prefectus annone, or minister of 
agriculture, who devoted his entire attention 
to it. The 200,000 recipients got their por- 
tion of corn for nothing, but the administra- 
tion frequently procured for all citizens, rich 
and poor, a reduction of the price of corn and 
prevented speculators from raising it to an 
artificial point. In the third century the dis- 
tribution of corn was given up and bread was 
suppliedinstead. Itis likely that this change 
was introduced gradually. 

Besides these regular distributions of corn, 
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the emperors were in the habit of presenting 
the citizens of Rome with gifts (congiaria) of 
money, oil, and wine on special occasions, 
such as a birthday, an accession, or a tri- 
umph. Oil and wine were, next to corn, the 
great necessaries of life to the ancients. The 
eediles of the year 212 B. C. not only bore the 
expense of the /udi Romani,* but also be- 
stowed a certain amount of oil on each dis- 
trict of the city. L. Lucullus on his return 
from Asia distributed more than a hundred 
thousand casks of wine among the people as 

a present. Julius Cesar at the celebration of 

his triumphs feasted the entire people sumpt- 

uously, supplying them with jars of Faler- 
nian and casks of Chian wine. He gave 
each person ten bushels of wheat, as many 

pounds of oil, and three hundred sesterces + 

On his veterans he lavished much larger 

sums and lands in addition. The emperors 

followed this example. Besides this they 
were continually making presents in money. 

A list of these presents, doubtless very im- 

perfect, has come down to us. The following 

is the catalogue of sums spent by Augustus 
in this way: 

Denarii.t 
18,750,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 

5 B.C. 19,000,000 
on... , 7 . 12,000,000 

It was of much more importance for the 
emperors to cultivate the good will of the 
pretorians and soldiers that were stationed 
in or near Rome than of the populace, for 
they often had the destinies of the throne in 
their hands, and, accordingly, much larger 
presents of money were bestowed on them. 

Besides these imperial presents, the rich 
men of the empire spent a considerable por- 
tion of their means in the maintenance of large 
retinues of free citizens. They liked to have 
these men dancing attendance on them when- 
ever they went to the senate or to make cere- 
monious visits. At first, they fed them in their 
own mansions and some of the more repu- 
table among them they invited to their own 
dinner table. But soon they found it more 
convenient to give them sums of money in 
lieu of feasting them. 


44 B. 
29 B. 
24 B. 
12 B. 


* Roman games or exhibitions. 

+ A sesterce is a Roman coin worth about four cents. 

1A de-na’ri-us is a coin valued at sixteen or seventeen 
cents. 
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The emperors did not confine their atten- 
tion to Rome. History records again and 
again how they tried to relieve the provinces 
when suffering from distress. For instance, 
when Smyrna was ruined by an earthquake, 
Marcus Aurelius caused the houses tobe rebuilt 
out of the imperial treasury and gave instruc- 
tions to the proconsul to look after the welfare 
of the distressed people. They also devised 
plans for the benefit of the poor and helpless. 

One feature in this aid deserves notice. In 
the distributions of corn, account was taken 
only of men. Neither women nor children 
had any sharein them. This, in all proba- 
bility, was due to the regard paid'to the arti- 
ficial Roman family where the father was 
responsible for all its members. But in 
imperial times the young are taken into con- 
sideration. Suetonius* tells us that in his 
congiaria to the people, Augustus gave a share 
even to younger boys, whereas previeusly 
only boys of eleven years of age and upward, 
had been accustomed to receive their portion. 
Trajan enrolled the boys among those who 
were entitled to a participation in the distri- 
bution of corn. Women never gota share; 
but the imperial solicitude reached them also 
by a new method which was adopted to pro- 
vide for the wants of the poor. 

This new method consisted in furnishing 
free maintenance to large numbers of children. 
Aurelius Victor} says in regard to the Em- 
peror Nerva that ‘‘ he relieved afflicted states 
and ordered girls and boys born of needy par- 
ents to be supported at the public expense 
throughout the cities of Italy.’’ Trajan fol- 
lowed the example of Nerva and dedicated 
large sums to the object. Pliny in his Pane- 
gyric describes how, when the day of the dis- 
tribution of presents came near, parents tried 
to catch the eye of the emperor and to show 
their little ones to him and to teach them, 
seated astride their shoulders, to utter flatter- 
ing words to him. And the orator affirms 
that no nobler duty could fall to an emperor 
than the support of the poor. ‘‘The one 
way,’’ he says, ‘‘that the poor have of 
rearing their children, is a good emperor.” 
And he mentions that nearly five thousand 
of such free-born children were maintained at 
the public expense. 

*See ‘‘ Latin Courses in English,” p. 16. 

+A Roman historian who lived in the latter part of the 
4th century A.D. He was prefect under Theodosius. 
His “‘ History of the Cesars,” still extant, contains the 
lives of the emperors from Augustus to Constantius, 
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We learn from inscriptions, that Trajan 
proceeded systematically in providing for the 
support of boys and girls. He laid asidea 
particular sum as capital for the maintenance 
of a certain number of children in a district. 
This capital he invested in loans to the farm- 
ers of the district, taking their\lands as se- 
curity forthem. He fixed a certain rate of 
interest, which the farmers were to pay on 
their bonds. And this interest was to be paid 
into the municipal exchequer and spent on 
bringing up the children. 

He thus effected two purposes. He sup- 
plied the small farmers with capital to work 
their farms, and as the interest was low, 
they worked them with advantage. And 
the maintenance of the children was secured 
permanently under the care of officials who 
collected the interest and laid it out in 
buying corn for the children or in a donation 
of a fixed sum for each child. Thus in 
Veleia, a town of Liguria, 1,044,000 sesterces 
was the capital invested at 5 per cent. 
Out of the interest, 245 lawfully born 
boys were to receive 16 sesterces each per 
month, 34 lawfully born girls each 12 sester- 
ces per month, and one illegitimate boy was 
to receive a monthly allowance of 12 sester- 
ces, and one illegitimate girl a monthly al- 
lowance of Io sesterces. 

Hadrian’ added to the capital which Trajan 
thus invested, and contributed, besides, to the 
support of some women, from the public ex- 
chequer. Inscriptions show that Antoninus 
Pius and M. Aurelius increased the number of 
places to which the system was applied and 
subsequent emperors carried on and developed 
the scheme. 

Antoninus Pius seemsalsoto have originated 
a mode of charity which has taken deep root 
among men. He made some of his charitable 
outlays commemorative of his wife Faustina ; 
for in ker honor he made provision for the 
support of a number of girls whom he called 
Faustiniane, afterher. Marcus Aurelius fol- 
lowed his example and instituted new Faus- 
tinian girls in honor of his dead wife, who 
bore the same name as her mother, the wife of 
Antoninus Pius. In celebration of the mar- 
riage of Lucius Verus, his colleague, with his 
daughter Lucilla, he enrolled the names of a 
considerable number of boys and girls among 
those who were entitled to receive the distri- 
bution of corn. 

Private benevolence followed in the wake 
of that of the emperors. Thus Pliny The 
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Younger presented to the town of Comum an 
estate worth 500,000 sesterces which yielded 
annually 30,000 sesterces for the maintenance 
of boys and girls of the humbler classes. A 
lady of the name of Czelia Macrina left in her 
will 1,000,000 sesterces to the town of Tarra- 
cina for the support of 100 boys and girls, the 
boys to be supported to the age of 16, the 
girls to the age of 14. There is every reason 
to believe that such bequests were not rare. 

As far as our information goes, the emperors 
confined their scheme of aliment to Italy, but 
no restriction was laid on private benevolence. 
Inscriptions prove to us that the charitable 
left sums of money for the support of boys 
and girls in Hispalis (Seville) in Spain and in 
Sicca Veneria (Kef) in Africa, and one in- 
scription suggests that the same plan of in- 
vestment as was adopted in Italy was fol- 
lowed in Africa and probably in, other parts 
ofthe empire. Sometimes the bequests were 
very generous. At Sicca the sum was suf- 
ficient to maintain 300 boys and 200 girls, the 
maintenance beginning when the children 
were three years old and ending when the 
boys were 15 and the girls 13. 

In addition to all this, notice must be taken 
of the funeral clubs. For, though the name 
might suggest a limited object, yet the 
opinion appears to be justified that they par- 
took of the nature of friendly societies and 
the members helped each other in times of 


distress. Large sums of money were also 
presented or bequeathed to them for giving 
dinners and for helping the poorer members. 
And the same was the case with the numer- 
ous guilds of artisans which soon extended 
themselves widely in imperial times. 

We have no space to deal with the provis- 
ion made for soldiers and their families, but 
as the empire depended on its soldiery, it is 
needless to remark that soldiers received 
greater advantages than the rest of the people. 

Not much is known of gratuitous medical 
assistance to the poor. Some towns had pub- 
lic medical officers whose business may have 
been, among other matters, to attend to the 
poor. The armies were well provided with 
skillful physicians. And it is probable that 
the temples of Asculapius were places where 
the poor could get medical aid. But the al- 
lusions to the subject are obscure and there 
seems to have been no regular organization 
of medical assistance till we come to the 
times of the Christian emperors. 

From the imperfect sketch that has been 
given it will be seen that much was done for 
the poor in imperial times, and though there 
must have been great misery and often a cal- 
lous indifference to human life and suffering, 
the heart of man throbbed with sympathy, 
kindness, and pity, long before Christianity 
made love the central motive power of every 
noble life and the fulfilment of the law. 


(The end.) 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
BY PROFESSOR ADOLFO BARTOLI. 


PART IIl.—THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (CON- 
TINUED). 

HE reform of the drama commenced 

with the melodrama. The learned 

Apostolo Zeno (dza’n6) endeavored to 
give greater regularity to the form of the 
drama ; he kept it within the bounds of like- 
lihood and tried to render poetry independ- 
ent of music. Another step in advance was 
taken by Pietro Trapassi, a Roman (1698- 
1782), better known by the name he bore 
among the Arcadians—Pietro Metastasio 
(m4-tas-ta’se-o). He strove to reconcile the 
requirements of music to those of poetry and 
he put new life and freshness into the drama. 
An idyllic sweetness is the distinctive feat- 


ure of his art. Every subject seems to be 
equally easy to him, but this excessive sweet- 
ness and facility are his faults. He is want- 
ing in vigor, in contrast, in the study of the 
true personality and historical epoch of his 
characters. 

In the eighteenth century what was 
known as Commedia dell’ Arte* was in great 
vogue in Italy. In comedies of this class, the 
maschere, or masks (such as Pantalone, Bri- 
ghella, Arlecchino,} etc.), took the principal 


* Comedy of art. 

+ These were three masked characters of the popular 
Italian comedy. The first was a ridiculous personage 
representing a feeble-minded old man, who often ap- 
peared asa buffoon in pantomimes. The second per- 
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parts. The actors improvised their réles, fol- 
lowing out a preconcerted plot, which they 
adorned with witticisms and scurrilous jests 
of all kinds, without the slightest regard for 
truth of feeling or likelihood of situation. 
Carlo Goldoni, a Venetian (1707-1793), rose to 
fight against this plebeian form of the drama. 
A student of the classical theater and an 
admirer of Moliére,* he bravely set to work 
to reform the Italian stage. His intention 
was to represent the scenes and sentiments of 
daily life, truthfully and naturally. He was 
a fertile inventor of incidents and plots ; the 
slightest event immediately took a dramatic 
form in his mind and the invention of his 
plays cost him so little fatigue that he was 
able to write sixteen of them (and not the 
least beautiful) in the spaceof one year. His 
characters, however, are not deeply studied ; 
some are even highly conventional and, in 
his efforts to hide their unreality, Goldoni 
overdoes himself, exaggerates, and renders 
them insipid and uninteresting. The won- 
derful sprightliness of dialogue is spo.lt 
sometimes by the doubtful purity of his lan- 
guage. Nor could he abstain from certain 
pleasantries, jokes, and popular expressions 
of doubtful taste. Notwithstanding these 
blemishes, he must be considered as the 
father of the reformed comedy in Italy. 
Vittorio Alfieri (al-fé-a’ree) of Asti (1749- 
1803) was the father of the reformed tragedy. 
In his dramatic reform he had a political 
rather than a literary aim in view. His 
tragedies awoke the slumbering patriotism of 
the Italians and created the conscience of the 
nation. As he himself has said, Alfieri 
wished his writings to teach men to be free, 
strong, and generous, and, therefore, all his 
works breathe a deep loveof hs country. 
Enamored of the Greek and kKoman ideal of 
popular freedom, armed against a tyrant, he 
preferred subjects taken from ancient history 
as better fitted to develop his idea. He was 
a preacher of freedom and revolution rather 
than a reformer of tragedy ; an apostle of pa- 
triotism rather than a man of letters. His 
characters may be wanting in historical truth- 


sonated a proud, bold, crafty citizen. The third was noted 
for his knavery. He was very cowardly, but easily led by 
fear or self-interest to commit all sorts oftrickery. 

*(Mo-lé-€r’.) A celebrated comic French actor and au- 
thor whose original name was Jean Baptiste Poquelin 
(1622-1673). He was remarkable for his delineation of hu- 
man character. His plays were satires on the affected 
style and the manners of his time, and on the weaknesses 
of human nature in general. 
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fulness, but they are placed on the stage 
principally to curse tyrants. His tragedies 
imitate the form of Racine’s or Corneille’s, 
but they thrill with the love, the hatred, the 
fury of the French Revolution. His style is 
rapid, terse, and eloquent. His sole aim is 
to arouse the Italians from their apathy and 
excite in them a feeling of personal dignity 
and national independence. Therefore if his 
tragedies are defective as works of art, they 
are, nevertheless, noble monuments of pa- 
triots, and inaugurate a new movement in the 
march of thought in Italy. This, gradually 
developed, led to the war of independence 
and the restoration of national unity. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Ugo Foscolo (1778-1827) was born at Zante, 
in the Ionian Isles, of Italian parents. His 
strength of character and the elevation of his 
mind seem to predestine him to leave deep 
traces on the literary history of his country. 
Like Alfieri, he deeply loved Italy and 
showed his love not by words only but by 
deeds. Having enlisted in the Cisalpine* 
army, he was with General Massena in Genoa 
when that town was besieged by the Aus- 
trians. He was a voluminous writer both in 
prose and in verse; he translated part of the 
Iliad and the elegy of Callimachus,} on the 
death of Berenice. When a new law of the 
Italian government proclaimed equality even 
in the tomb, Foscolo wrote his poem on 
I Sepolcri. It was destined to inspire the Ital- 
ians with a feeling of veneration for the 
‘‘mighty dead’’ and to show that their 
tombs had ever been sources of sacred illu- 
sions and civic virtue. This poem on the 
‘‘Tombs’”’ is the most inspired lyric of Ital- 
ian literature. It had great influence on his 
own and the succeeding generations. Even 
in our own day, itis the poem which our 
youth best love, and which has most helped 
to keep alive the sacred fire of national feel- 
ing. And the same may be said of the ‘‘Last 
Letters of Yacopo Ortis,’”’ a kind of novel, a 
decided imitation of Goethe’s Werther, but in 
which love is intimately allied to patriotism. 

Foscolo was a man of violent and sudden 
passions, of a restless and impetuous temper, 
of vivid imagination. As a poet he has great 
merits and great faults. Admirable for the 


*On the side of the Alps toward Rome; Transalpine 
being across the Alps from Rome. 

+(Kal-lim’a-kus.) A Greek poet who flourished in the 
third century B.C. 
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harmony of his’ verse and the splendor of his 
figures, his noblethoughts, and high-minded 
patriotism ; he is often obscure, exaggerated, 
and bombastic. Among his prose works, by 
far the best are his Letters, some of which 
may be placed among the first of Italian lit- 
erature for their spontaneous and fluent 
style. 

Vicenzo Monti (1754-1828) drew from the 
classics, the inspiration of all his literary 
work. He possessed rare artistic qualities, 
and knew how to make use of ancient and 
modern writers by taking the best from both. 
Notwithstanding his exquisite taste, clear 
and powerful style, richly colored and har- 
monious verse, the substance of his poetry is, 
unfortunately, very inferior to its form. He 
was of a weak and irresolute temper, without 
deep convictions and obedient to any inspira- 
tion from without. Thus he sang the praises 
of Luigi (Louis) XVI. and of the republic ; of 
Napoleon and of Francis of Austria. 

In his Basvilliana, a poem in ferza-rima,* 
evidently an imitation of Dante, he supposes 
that the soul of Ugo Basville (ambassador of 
the French Republic at Rome, where he was 
killed by the people in January 1793) is con- 
demned by God, to be the spectator of all the 
crimes and deeds of horror perpetrated by the 
new republic. In his Pellegrin Apostolico he 
exalts Pope Pius VI.; in his Fanatismo and 
Superstizione he praises the revolution; in 
his Bardo della Selva Nera and in some 
other poems, he sings the praises of Napoleon. 
His most meritorious work was his reviving 
in Italy the study of Dante. His translation 
of Homer’s Iliad is the most beautiful ever 
written. 

In this historical period two great princi- 
ples inspired Italian poets: love of their 
country and of classic art. And the same 
sentiments inspired the prose-writers. Carlo 
Botta, a Piedmontese (1766-1837), wrote the 
history of Italy from 1789 to 1814 ; the history 
of Italy from 1534 to 1789; and the Séoria 
della guerra da’ Independenza degli Stati 
Uniti di America (history of the war of inde- 
pendence in the United States of America). 
In the first two works he endeavored to imi- 
tate the language and style of the Italian 
writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries, borrowing something, too, from Titus 
Livius. This imitation renders his style too 

*(Tért’sd-r@’mia.) ‘‘ A peculiar and complicated system 
of versification borrowed by the early Italian poets from 
the Troubadours.”’ : 


pedantic and rhetorical. He cannot be said to. 


pay much attention to accuracy in his histo- 
ries, but he was an ardent defender of liberty, 
eloquent, full of enthusiasm for the glories 
of Italy and a fierce and open foe to every 
species of tyranny. 

Pietro Colletta (1775-1831), author of the 
Storia del reame di Napoli (history of the 
kingdom of Naples), also made history an 
instrument for his political ends. He, too, 
was a lover of the classics and a supporter of 
the liberty and independence of Italy. 

This patriotic feeling penetrated every 
branch of literature, sometimes almost un- 
consciously. To this period of our history 
belongs a phenomena of the highest literary 
interest. The Italian language had been 
gradually corrupted, especially after the in- 
vasion of the French early in the eighteenth 
century. 

Melchiorre Cesarotti (cha-sa-rot’tee) (1730- 
1808) maintained in one of his books that the 
traditional and historical elements of a lan- 
guage are of no consequence, and thata 
writer may take his words where he finds 
them, and even invent them if he will. 
Against this theory rose the school of so- 
called Puristi, i. e., defenders of the purity of 
the language. They maintained that the 
Italian twelfth-century writers were the only 
lawful authorities on language, whether writ- 
ten or spoken. And, in fact, this idea of the 
Purists was a patriotic one. Just as some 
defended Italy against the invasion of foreign 
armies, they defended the language against 
the invasion of foreign words. But Antonio 
Cesari (1760-1828) evidently did not compre- 
hend this. He was the head of ‘the Purist 
school and a great promoter of the study of 
the old Tuscan writer. 

Another Purist, Guilio Perticari (1779-1822), 
wrote denying the right of Tuscany to the 
supremacy in language. Perticari’s motive 
was also a patriotic one, as the idea of Cesari 
seemed to him too mean and narrow-minded. 
In this battle of languages, Vincenzo Monti 
also took part and shows more learning than 
the other writers. 

One of the few Purists who treated serious 
subjects was Pietro Giordani (jor da’nee) 
(1774-1848), a noble, energetic, and indomita- 
ble apostle of liberty and an elegant classical 
scholar. We now come to the contemporary 
period of Italian literature. It is well known 
that toward the middle of the ‘eighteenth 
century the reaction from the ideas of the 
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French encyclopedists gave birth to a new 
school called the Romantic, which soon 
spread to France and to England. It would 
be a hard task to define Romanticism for it 
took many different forms. Goethe’s Ro- 
manticism is not like Schiller’s,* nor By- 
ron’s like that of Chateaubriand.+ The first 
fruits of this new literary tendency were the 
so-called poems of Ossian published, in 1758, 
by a young Scotchman called Macpherson, 
who pretended that he had translated them 
from the Gaelic. This false Ossian made 
much noise in Europe and was translated 
into Italian by Cesarotti. This was the first 
sign of Romanticism in Italy. 

Later on, in 1816, a work appeared from 
the pen of Giovanni Berchet (bar-sha’), 
an ardent patriot as well as a student 
of foreign literature. He maintained that 
all classical imitations, mythology, all 
old theories, in fact, should be proscribed ; 
that true poetry ought to be popular and 
aim only at the moral improvement of man- 
kind. 

Two years later, in 1818, a newspaper 
called // Conciliatore sprang into exist- 
It was founded by a few young 


ence. 
men of northern Italy and supported 
the theories of the Romantic school. The 


head of this school was Alessandro Manzoni 
of Milan (1785-1873), who expressed the in- 
tentions of the new school in the following 
words: to propose utility as an aim, truth 
for a subject, and entertainment as a means. 

One of Manzoni’s earliest productions was 
his Yumi Sacri (sacred hymns), in which, 
casting aside every method adopted up to 
that time, he treated in a novel manner the 
greatest events of the Christian religion— 
the Nativity, the Passion, Pentecost, etc., 
humanizing, so to say, religious feeling, with 
an accent of deep sincerity, without having 
recourse to any of the conventional adorn- 
ments of poetry. He next wrote two trage- 
dies, the Conte di Carmagnola and Adelchi, 
in open violation of the classical traditions 
which Alfieri so scrupulously had followed ; 
disregarding the old Aristotleian unities of 
time and place, he inserts choruses between 
the acts. These are intended to express 
the feelings inspired by the action of the 





*Johann Christoph Friedrich. (1759-1805.) The great 
national poet of Germany. A dramatist and historian 
also. 


(1768-1848.) A renowned French 


t (Sha-t6-bré-ong.) 
author. 
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tragedy. He is yery faithful to historical 
truth. One of the choruses in Adelchz, that 
on the death of Ermengarda, the repudiated 
wife of Charlemagne, is undoubtedly the 
most sublime lyric in the whole European 
literature. 

Manzoni’s masterpiece, however, is a novel, 
the plan of which was suggested to him by 
reading Walter Scott. The Promessi Sposi 
(the betrothed) is an eminent work of art, 
uniting historical truth with inventive fic- 
tion, the reality of the characters, the power- 
ful description of scenery, and the originality 
of style. The different characters in the book 
are studied and portrayed with an astonish- 
ing power of psychologicalanalysis. Notwo 
of ‘them are alike—the domineering feudal 
lord, the cowardly priest, the cheating 
lawyer, the saintly monk, the sensual nun, 
the innocent country-girl. All are scrutin- 
ized, and, as it were, anatomized even 
to the deepest recesses of their souls, 
and become to us real, living people. The 
general ideas in Manzoni’s work are never 
rendered too explicit; never solemnly de- 
nounced ; they are concealed beneath the in- 
terest of the narrative and only pierce 
through this veil now and then in some jest ; 
shadowed forth in some comparison or 
hinted at by some acute question. Very dif- 
ferent from so many books filled with com- 
monplaces, which the more we read the 
emptier we find them; every time we read 
over the Promessi Sposi, we find it richer in 
deep reflections, each of them reaching far 
beyond the particular fact to which it seems 
to refer. And, on the other hand, the details 
of the book, the minutiz of every kind, every 
word or action of the different characters, are 
of incredible perfection. Asa model of lan- 
guage and style also, this work of Manzoni’s 
is of the utmost importance. Prose writing 
in Italy always had been more or less aca- 
demical, but Manzoni’s example taught that 
the true fount of language was to be looked 
for among the people, that style could not be 
learned from certain conventional models, 
but must be drawn from the depths of the 
soul and from the subject to be treated ; in 
short, that the written language must bethat 
which is spoken by those who can speak it 
well. 

Many other writers rallied round Manzoni 
and the school he represented: Berchet of 
Milan (1783-1851), the author of many patri- 
otic poems which won for him the surname 
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of ‘‘the Italian Tyrtzeus’’;* Tommaso 
Grossi (1791-1853), who wrote tales in verse, 
a poem, and an historical novel of little value; 
Silvio Pellico (1789-1854‘ by relating in Le 
mie .Prigioni, his sufferings in the Austrian 
prison of Spielberg ; Samuele Biava (1790- 
1876), the author of the highly popular 
Melodie Liriche (\yrical melodies); Guiseppe 
Nicolini of Brescia (1788-1855), who trans- 
lated Byron and wrote a biography of Sir 
Walter Scott; and Goffredo Maneli (1827- 
1849), who wrote patriotic songs and lost his 
life in defending Rome against the French in 
1849. 

While the Romantic school was most flour- 
ishing a youth of Recanati in the Marches of 
Ancona,} was educating himself, lonely and 
sad, to the art of writing: Giacomo Leopardi 
(1798-1837) though in weak health, almost 
deformed in body, and born of aristocratic, 
bigoted, and miserly parents, yet had studied 
deeply the Latin and Greek authors. His ear- 
lier poems show traces of the influence of his 
classical studies. But little by littleachange 


took place in his mind, which gave an im- 
press of its own to all his literary work. 


Either on account of his personal imperfec- 
tions, or through his experience of life and 
contact with its harsh reality, Leopardi be- 
came possessed by a deep sorrow, boundless 
skepticism, and universal and deep-rooted 
pessimism. This state of mind has im- 
pressed itself on all his literary productions; 
he created the poetry of universal sorrow. 
Leopardi was the Schopenhauert of Italian 
literature. His struggle against doubt, the 
cry of anguish which bursts from his soul, 
his tears, all give tohis poems a new, power- 
ful, and original tone. He never seeks after 
rhetorical ornament. Elevated, simple, sub- 


*(Tir-tee’us.) Aneminent Greek poet and musician 
who lived in the seventh century B.C. ‘‘ According to 
tradition, the Spartans, instructed by the Delphic oracle, 
requested the Athenians to send them aleader. The 
Athenians in derision sent Tyrtzus, a lame school-master. 
He composed martial songs by which the Spartans were 
animated to victory in their war against the Messenians,”’ 

+‘ An old division of territory in central Italy, which in 
the Middle Ages included the country between the duchy 
of Urbino and the march of Fermo.’”’ The Marches is 
now a name given toa district in Italy comprising the 
four provinces of Ancona, Ascoli-Piceno, Macerata, and 
Pesaro and Urbino. Fermo is one of the cities in this 
district. 

t(Sho-pen-how’er), Arthur. (1788-1860.) A famous pes- 
simist philosopher of Germany. He believed that the 
will was the one reality in the universe; that every thing 
else was only an appearance; and he taught that the 
world is wholly evil. 
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lime, every verse is a tear. Even while he is 
cursing nature, he paints it with wonderful 
reality, and even while cursing mankind his 
heart yearns with patriotic love. The Ricor- 
danze,;, Bruto Minore; L’ultimo canto di 
Saffo, La quiete; and the Passero Solitario are 
lyrics unequaled by any others in Italian lit- 
erature. They are masterpieces of sincerity 
expressed in the simplest form. The follow- 
ing maxim of Leopardi’s, that ‘‘ unhappiness 
is the only and necessary inheritance of 
mankind,’’ is repeated in his prose works 
also, and with terribly calm reasoning and 
cutting sarcasm against such as still attach 
some value to life. Both classicism and ro- 
manticism united in Leopardi’s writings ; the 
romanticism of Byron, Shelley, and even of 
Victor Hugo, in which we seem to hear the 
cries, the lamentations, and imprecations of 
modern man in his struggle to decide be- 
tween the ideal of his soul and the realism 
which surrounds him ; between rebellion and 
faith; between the past and the future. 

Leopardi also attempted satire, but not 
very successfully, and it is easy to under- 
stand why. His only impression was one of 
sorrow ; and when he did force himself to 
laugh, he lied to himself. He was unable to 
see the comic side of things, and, therefore, 
could not be a satirical poet. 

This humorous side was seen, however, by 
two poets who gave to Italian literature a 
novel and beautiful specimen of satire. Carlo 
Porta of Milan (1776-1821) and Giovacchino 
Belli of Rome (1791-1863). Porta, the friend 
of Grossi and a Romantic poet to the back- 
bone, ridiculed classic writers, the clergy, the 
French, and the Germans with insuperable 
wit and delicate irony. Belli pitilessly 
scourged the papal government, and por- 
trayed, with marvelous skill, the life and 
character of the Roman people. Each wrote 
in his own dialect, but their popular satire is 
even more effectual than that of Parini. 

Another Tuscan, Giuseppe Giusti (joos’tee) 
(1809-1850), wrote satires which had great 
celebrity in their day. He took the French 
poet Beranger* for his model. In an epi- 
grammiatic style, he ridicules the vices of his 
time, and his patriotism stands out sharply 
against his witticisms and raillery. The 
satires of Giusti had great influence in Italy 


*(Ba-rong-zha), Pierre Jean. (1780-1857.) His lyric 
poems, bold, patriotic, and sometimes satirical, were re- 
ceived with great favor by the common people, but often 
gave offense to the government. 
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during the years which preceded the revolu- 
tion of 1848. Giovanni Battista Nicolini (1785- 
1861), another Tuscan poet, also belongs to 
the period of the revolution. He wrote trag- 
edies, in which is veiled a patriotic tendency. 
He was an ardent supporter of Italian liberty 
and independence, and a fierce enemy of the 
papacy. His tragedies, Arnaldo da Brescia, 
Giovanni da Procida, Antonio Foscarini, etc., 
served to propagate his opinions. Though a 
great student of the classics, he preferred the 
style of the chief English and German 
dramatists. 

Amorg the lyrical poets nearer to our own 
times, we must mention Giovanni Prati (1815- 
1884) and Aleardo Aleardi (1812-1870). The 
former was superior to all his contemporaries 
in fertile fancy, easy, and musical versifica- 
tion ; while the delicate and graceful genius 
of the latter is joined to a deep understand- 
ing of nature and the affections, and in in- 
stinctive beauty of form. 

Many are the living poets of Italy, perhaps 
too many, but it is hard to judge them. One 
alone soars far above the others in merit and 
fame; Giosué Cardugci (car-doot’chee)—of 
powerful and restless imagination, a follower 
of the classics, and yet a Romantic, elegiac, 
and satirical writer. His disciple, Giovanni 
Marradi, follows in the footsteps of his master, 
whom he sometimes equals. Therefore, the 
highest poetical genius of the lyric-writers in 
the nineteenth century is still Leopardi. 

The present century has been rich in prose 
works. Francesca Domenico Guerrazzi 
(gwér-rat’see) (1804-1873), the celebrated con- 
spirator and friend of Giuseppe Mazzini,* 
wrote patriotic novels. The subjects which 
he specially preferred, contain accounts of 
bloody and ferocious deeds, brutal passion, 
and infamous characters. Beneath the in- 


*(Mat-see’nee.) (1808-1872.) A distinguished Italian 
patriot and writer. He devoted himself at an early age 
to the liberation of his native land, and openly placed 
himself at the head of the republican patriotic plotters. 
In order to bring about a united Italy, he strove both by 
his writings and by his acts to incite his countrymen to 
revolution, for which he was morethan once exiled before 
he saw his wish accomplished. He was a man of genius 
and virtue and of great nobleness of soul. 


(The 
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terest of the tales we feel the heart of the 
writer beating, blaspheming, cursing, in a 
wordy and convulsive style. Guerrazzi’s 
books were much admired by the youth of 
the period preceding the revolution of 1848. 
Few read them now. Massimo d’ Azeglio 
(dad-zal’yo) (1798-1866) was also a novelist 
and a patriot. D’Azeglio was not only a 
man of letters, but also a clever painter anda 
politician. His novels were intended to re- 
mind the Italians of their former grandeur, 
to teach them to abandon idleness and effem- 
inacy, and show a strong and manly temper. 
They are not masterpieces, but they are still 
largely read. In philosophy the most origi- 
nal writer was Antonio Rosmini (1797-1855), 
aman of virtuous soul and deep and acute 
mind. 

But far more celebrated was Vincenzo Gio- 
berti (1801-1852), who, though inferior in 
speculative genius, wrote books which had 
great influence in bringing about the Italian 
revolution. In his Primato civile e morale 
degli Italiani he endeavors to prove, by dint 
of eloquence and sophistry, that every princi- 
ple of true civilization originated in Italy. 
He wrote also the Gesuzta Moderno, the most 
terrible accusation that has ever been written 
against the Jesuits, and the Rinnovamento 
civile a’ Italia, a book of political discussion. 

Italian activity has been greatly exercised 
in historical writings during thiscentury. It, 
however, has been applied to civil rather than 
to literary history. Cesare Balbo (1789-1853) 
wrote good books though of a rather ultra- 
catholic tendency. A masterly work on the 
Vespri Siciliani has appeared from the pen of 
Michele Amari, a learned Orientalist. Among 
the works of living writers, those of Pasquale 
Villari (on Savonarola and Machiavelli) have 
been highly praised; as have likewise those 
of Rajna (ri-né) on Ariosto, and others too 
numerous to mention. The most brilliant 
prose writer is Edmondo de Amicis, author 
of the Bozzetti Militari (military sketches) 
and Viazzi (travels). Among novelists few 
rise above mediocrity. One only shows really 
original genius—the Veronese Fogazzaro 
(f6-gat-sa’ro). 

end.) 
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PARAPHRASED BY PRESIDENT D. H. WHEELER, D. D., LL. D. 
Of Allegheny College. 


HE year 1848 was in all central Europe 

| a politically tempestuous one. Revo- 
lutions swept over France, Germany, 
Hungary, and Italy, and their storms set in 
motion those great currents of feeling and 
thought which, in the decade 1859-1869, 
brought in the Third Republic, United 
Germany, the Kingdom of Italy, and Austria- 
Hungary. Forty-eight seemed to issue only in 
failure. Four years afterward, the oldorder had 
regained all it lost in the hurricane of popular 
revolt and seemed even to have added some- 
thing to its security. In Germany and Italy, 
the princes and dukes were ali back in their 
piaces ; Hungary lay prostrate under military 
rule ; and France had surrendered herself to 
‘*Napoleon the Little.’’ As for the reforms 
of the Pope, they did not outlive the year of 
the cyclone, but passed into history in No- 
vember when Pius Ninth took shelter under 


the Bourbon’s guns at Gaeta.t 
The movements of 1848 were the work of a 


great emotion. They everywhere lacked all 
the characteristics of statesmanship, but they 
had behind them the mighty winds of human 
feeling. In this respect they resemble only 
one other human epoch. In the earlier chap- 
ters of the Crusades, you see the same regions 
swept by tides of feeling which rise above 
the barriers of race, language, and govern- 


* (Ka'sd gwe'dé.) The title of the poem is taken from 
the name of the house in which Mrs. Browning lived 
while in Florence. Casa is the Italian word for house. 

+(Gia-a'ta.) This fortified city is in the province of Ca- 
serta, southern Italy, in an arm of the Mediterranean, 
about seventy-two miles from Rome. It is an older city 
than Rome; tradition says that it was founded by Aineas 
in honor of his nurse Cajeta who died on its shore. In 
1815 it was taken from the French by the Austrians, and 
became part of the Kingdom of Naples.—The “ Bourbon”’ 
under whose guns the Pope took shelter was Ferdinand 
Il, king of the Two Sicilies, a descendant of the ducal 
and royal family of Bourbon whose different branches 
have ruled as kings over France, Spain, and Naples (Two 
Sicilies). The name, Bourbon, is derived from an island 
in the Indian Ocean, about four hundred ten miles 
east of Madagascar, belonging to France. It is now called 
Réunion. There is an account of the fief of Bourbon be- 
ing held in the tenth century by the descendants of the 
brother of Charles Martel. The fief was erected into a 
dukedom by the French king, Charles IV., in 1327. Henry 
IV. of France, crowned in 1594, was the first royal repre- 
sentative of this house. 


ment. One strong throb of the human heart 
traversed in each period the whole central 
space of the old Western Empire of Rome. 
And both these tides of emotion seemed to 
have rolled over Europe in vain. The Cru- 
sades ended with the Moslem in possession 
of the whole East ; the revolutions of 1848 
ended in the total rout of the armies of Lib- 
erty. But we know now that the Crusades 
saved Europe to the Cross, and that 1848 
enthroned Victor Emmanuel on the Capito- 
line Hill in 1870. 

A poet should tell the history of an emo- 
tion such as Italy felt in 1848. The prose 
version will always lack the divine justifica- 
tion of a sublime insanity like that. Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, in Part First of ‘‘ Casa 
Guidi Windows,’’ has more than justified the 
year of emotion, not by an argument but by 
a rhythmic rendering’ of the emotion itself. 
Merely to see the Italian heart heave and 
swell with the rising tide of patriotism is to 
know, better than any logic can know, why 
the tide rose and why it fell. Let us look. 
from Casa Guidi windows through the eyes 
of the greatest poet among women. 

We must first, however, try to construct 
the background of the vision. Pius Ninth, 
elected Pope in June 1846, gave the first ef- 
fective impulse to the emotion of 1848. He 
at once professed liberal principles. He 
emptied the prisons of Rome, most of whose 
wretched tenants were political prisoners. In 
1847, the movement secured to the people of 
Rome, of Piedmont, and of Tuscany, new 
constitutions. The rest of Italy took fire. 
The year 1848 opened with popular risings in 
Milan (then ruled by Austria) and in Palermo 
and in Naples. Austria bludgeoned Milan 
back into obedience, but the Bourbon king of 
Naples gave the Two Sicilies a constitution. 
Then followed the French revolt from Louis 
Philippe and the second French Republic (to 
become in a short space the victim of Napo- 
leon Third). Then the blessed insanity of 
Liberty swept over the Rhine and down the 
Danube. The relations of Pius Ninth to this 
whole conflagration is that of a man who 
applies the torch to a mass of combustibles. 
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It is certain that he had meant to do no such 
thing. 

The misunderstanding had many contribut- 
ing causes, not all of which have yet escaped 
from the archives of diplomacy. One cause, 
however, gave the fire its uplift into an ava- 
lanche of flame. It was the fact that Austria 
opposed and threatened him; for Austria 
represented in that year, and for two decades 
longer, the old despotic order. The ‘‘iron 
tule of Austria’’ was, for half a century after 
1815, a summary description of that govern- 
ment’s reputation in Liberal Europe. ‘‘A 
pope whom Austria threatened with an in- 
vading army must be a liberal pope. We 
might be deceived but Austria must know 
the truth ’’—this logic of 1848 was as good as 
emotional reformers could desire. There were 
innumerable creations of unreason agitating 
the popular feeling. One asserted that the 
Pope was aiming to become the moral head 
of a great federation of Liberty embracing 
all western Europe. 

But in reality, Pius Ninth made no real 
teforms. He signed a constitution creating 
a parliament with two houses ; but the acts 
of this parliament were subject to the ap- 
proval of the college of cardinals* (substan- 
tially the old government). He proclaimed 
the freedom of the press but he did not abolish 
the censorship of the press, which was the 
only obstacle to free printing. The people 
demanded bread instead of these stones, and 
being refused, they broke into revolt and 
practically drove Pius from Rome. When he 
came back under the protection of French 
bayonets, the wave of emotion had subsided 
and people wondered why they had ever be- 
lieved that a pope could freely allow people 
to govern themselves 2% their own way. No 
doubt Pius Ninth (or any other autocrat) 
would gladly permit people to govern them- 
selves in his way; perhaps he expected the 
Romans to consider this as political freedom. 


Weare now ready to assist at the coronation 
of the great emotion of 1848 in ‘‘Casa Guidi 
Windows.’’ The poem strikes the theme in 
the first notes. 


*** A body of ecclesiastics who rank in dignity next to 
the pope and act as his counselors in the government of 
the church.—In case of a vacancy in the papal office they 
maintain order in the church and protect its interests till 
a new pope is elected by themselves from their own num- 
ber. They are appointed by the pope, and are divided 
into three classes or orders, called in full, cardinal-bishops 
: in number), cardinal-priests (50), and cardinal-deacons, 

14). ” 
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I heard last night a little child go singing 
*Neath Casa Guidi Windows, by the church, 
O bella liberta, O bella ! 


It is a little child ‘‘not long ago by moth- 
er’s hands steadied upon its feet,’ and the 
child’s song, caught from the popular throat, 
is an epitome of the whole revolution. The 
song stirs the poet’s soul to memories of this 
Italy, widow of empires, of her great singers, 
artists, martyrs. The glory of genius and 
the shame of servitude seem to stand over 
against each other, mocking each at other. 
Allusions flash through the verse, and now 
and then one stands long enough to be photo- 
graphed in a dozen lines. For example: Is 
Italy a Juliet of nations over whose fair eye- 
lids the violet crown has slipped, and is 
nothing left of this Juliet but such another 
marble trough as they show you at Verona, 
calling it the tomb of Shakspere’s Juliet ? 
Or this: The Night and Day and Dawn and 
Twilight of Michael Angelo wait in marble 
scorn, like dogs upon a dunghill ; is it for 
nothing that they wait? Or this: How can 
aspiration sleep on here where Giotto planted 
his bell-tower, like an unperplexed fine ques- 
tion Heaven-ward? Nay, all this cannot be 
in vain ; and behold here sings the hopeful 
child for liberty’s sweet sake. And the poet 
will forget the shame of centuries of sub- 
mission, forget the long-delayed and yet un- 
fulfilled promise of Hope, and, hand in hand 
with the small child, go singing Bella liberta. 

It is true that Italy sits still upon her 
tombs, that men deride her as the land of the 
dead, and, when asked, ‘‘What is Italy ?”’ they 
mock back at you, ‘‘It is Virgil, Catullus, 
Ceesar,’’ and, if pressed for further descrip- 
tion, add, ‘‘ Itis Boccaccio, Dante, Petrarch,’’ 
and if you still inquire, sneer again, “‘ It is 
Angelo, Raffaele, Pergolese.’’ But the poet 
cannot accept the answer. These splendid 
lives must still breathe life into their nation. 
All that they were and achieved, all that 
the martyrs of truth and nationality have 
suffered, must be but deep ploughing and 
abundant harrowing for a magnificent har- 
vest. Italy’s memories still argue ‘‘ ever- 
more’’—her graves implore her future to be 
strong and not afraid. We do not serve the 
dead. God lifts His glorious mornings up 
before the eyes of men and bids us turn to 
wakeful prayer and worthy act. The mighty 
dead shall not always employ us upon dessi- 
cating praise of them and make us oblivious 
of our acts because ¢hey acted well. If these 
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had not walked their furlong, we could not 
walk our mile. Who would dare to build 
temples, if there were no tombs in sight? 
Who would have the courage to live without 
some dead man’s benison? Who would 
strive for right if, looking up, he saw not in 
the sun some angel of the martyrs? Could I 
sing this song if my dead masters had not 
helped to make me strong ? 


All this expostulation is a kind of war cry 
for liberty. Let Italy have done with eulo- 
gium of her graves; let her honor them by 
building something nobler than Giotto’s bell- 
tower, by removing Michael Angelo’s statues 
from the Medicean dunghill to the bosom of 
an emancipated Italy. Thethought runszig- 
zag like lightnings from point to point of 
retrospect—runs half by the wings of emo- 
tion, but ever to one sure end. Let dead 
Italy give place to living Italy. Then the 
poet touches a nearer memory—of this resur- 
rected Italy. 


A few weeks before, she had seen Florence 
flooding all her streets and squares with a 
tumult and desire. All faces full of flush and 
fire were turned one way—toward the Pitti 
Palace, the residence of the Grand Duke who 
had recently bewitched them into love of 
him by the gift of the new constitution. One 
special gift moved them to adoring grati- 
tude. Henceforth their citizens’ bands would 
take the place of hireling foreign soldiers as 
guardians of their homes. All the Tuscan 
cities poured their human tides into the cap- 
ital as if toward the first torch of Italian free- 
dom lit to toss into the face of the next tiger 
who, in agreedy fit, might come too near. For 
armed Florence meant free Tuscany to their 
eager hopes. From Casa Guidi windows, the 
poet looks upon an orderly procession—in a 
land knowing in its basest hour how to order a 
public ceremony. Shouts keep time to the 
martial music; there is a gladness beyond 
music; a great streaming joy rolls through 
the glittering lines. They glitter because 
every magistrate and public functionary has 
on him the proud harness of his station. 
Silks ripple in scarlet and blue ; there is all 
along the glowing line a hovering cloud of 
kerchiefed heads. The church is there with 
her gowned monks. A black standard hon- 
ors the martyrs (name no name, but count 
the gravesin silence). Then comethe artists, 
and close on their heels the trades, and then 


an orderly mass of men in blouses over whom 
waves the standard [which now flanks every 
throne in the world] bearing the inscription 
THE PEOPLE! The shouts swell out full and 
strong as Future Government marches 
grandly on, and the poet rests from her vision 
long enough to say: ‘‘ The people ; the word 
means dukedom, empire, majesty ; and kings, 
in such an hour, might read it so.’”’ Then 
come the deputies of the several Tuscan cities 
with their venerable banners. Sienna’s she- 
wolf, Pisa’s Hare, Massa’s Gold, and Pienza’s 
Silver Lion, Arezzo’s prancing steed—one by 
one pass under Casa Guidi’s windows, and the 
whole street on either hand thunders with 
applause. And to make the scene brilliant 
with promise, the citizens of all the lands 
where liberty has friends, follow the Tuscan 
deputies ; and English, French, and Greek 
flags flutter above them. And as they pass, 
the very stones of the streets seem breaking 
into thanks and rattling in the sky, such a 
hurricane of vivas rolls over the city. For 
three whole hours, the streets ring with such 
music. Rude men, unconscious of the tears 
that kept their beards moist, shouted. Some 
laughed, some wept, and asked not why 
they laughed or wept; friends kissed each 
other ; enemies kissed each other still more 
joyously ; babies leaped and crowed; lovers 
forgot each other ; maidens neglected to finger 
their throats to know if the necklace kept its 
place ; blind men smiled as if they saw. 

O heaven, cries our poet, I think that day 
had noble use among God’s days! Who 
doubts it? It was only a great passionate 
outburst of emotion, but it knit men’s souls 
together in the desire'of Italian freedom ; and 
experience afterward did the lesser thing in 
making them wise in means to gain their 
ends. 

Where did all the people meet that day to 
form their ranks, choose leaders, and unroll 
their banners? Not in the Loggia. There 
sits Cellini’s * god-like ‘‘ Perseus’’ and there 
is the dim bust of Buonarroti’s+ ‘‘ Brutus.”’ 
But bya choice instinct of the eternal fitnesses, 
the people gathered about a plain flat stone 
in the pavement in face of Brunelleschi’s 
church, where stories tell that Dante loved 
to sit in converse with his friends. How fine 


*(Chél-lee/nee.) Benvenuto. (1500-1570.) An Italian ar- 
tist, a worker in metals. The bronze group of ‘‘ Perseus 
and Medusa,” his masterpiece, awakened great enthusi- 
asm as soon as it appeared. 

+ (Boo-o-nar-rot’ee.) Michael Angelo. 
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the sense that sought out for such a use 
the favorite haunt of the great singer whom 
Florence banished! What funeral or festal 
honors could equal this reverential act of de- 
votion! In the morning, after the long 
night of our degradation, let us begin our 
march to liberty from the stone that our 
Dante loved ! 


But processions and civic splendors and 
deafening thunders of applause will not save 
Italy. A chariot wheel may spin fast and 
yet the chariot never roll. Will, therefore, O 
my Italy, tobe strong. Austrian Metternich 
can fix no yoke unless the neck agree. 
When nations roar like lions, who shall 
tame them ? 

But our poet remembers that a lion’s hunt 
and a lion’s vengeance are brutal things. 
True, we have ever needed Czesars to assist 
man’s justice and Napoleons to explain 
God’s counsel, but we ought to attain Christ’s 
stature nearer. Who will teach us how to 
fill a breach with olive branches, how to 
quench a lie with truth, how to smite a foe 
with Christ’s most conquering kiss? We 
shall yet have thinkers in the place of fighters. 
We want in Italy not popular passion to arise 
and crush, but popular conscience to covenant 
with known righteousness. We want light 
in some high soul, crowned capable to lead 
the people. But where shall Italy look for 
this born leader? Weknow not. None of 
us can lay his hand upon a man in all this 
throng and say, ‘‘ This is our leader.’’ Yet 
we know this leader will stand plain and 
build the golden pipes and synthesize this 
people-organ for a holy strain. Like Luther 
he may gird his waist with a monk’s rope; 
like Tell he may be a hunter of goats; like 
Massaniello he may dry his nets when the 
sky is blue, or he may sit on triple-piled 
throne velvets like other pontiffs, and in the 
Poorest’s name blessthe poor. Come whence 
he may, blessed be that man. Even Death 
shall cast him back upon the lap of Life to 


live more surely. Rome hada Brutus with. 


his knife, a Rienzi with his fasces; and if 
Rome have a pope who will rend the scarlet 
of his papal vest to gird the weak loins of his 
countrymen, this pope may rob all graves of 
their glory. Country-saving is a glorious 
business. If a common man achieves it, well. 
If arich man do it, cry, ‘‘ Excellent.” Ifa 
king, why then it is sublime. If a priest— 
well, that is improbable. If a pope under- 
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take the task !—Ah, we cannot bring our faith 
up to the leap, history’s bell hangs so heavy 
round the neck of poor Faith. 

If thou art this leader, O Pius Ninth, 
stretch out thy feet and I will kiss them as 
reverently as any pilgrim. But let us be 
wary and mark the kiths and kins of cir- 
cumstance and office. This Ninth Pius in 
Seventh Gregory's chair, with Andrea 
Doria’s* forehead ! Explore this mummy in 
the priestly cope and discern if you may, how 
he, an honest man, upon the watch for fifty 
years, contrived to become a pope. A pope 
must not love truth too dangerously, must 
submit to see the people swallow hot husk- 
porridge which his prelates stir. At best this 
Pius is a pope. We want a man! 

But our leader shall have welcome, be he 
pope or peasant.t 

Golden Dawn is tripping over the moynt- 
ains. Our houris near. Who will hesitate 
to give his life for Italy? Why, Dante has 
given five centuries to make his fatherland 
glorious. Ariostoand Petrarch are still fling- 
ing their splendors over Italy. Come, my 
Tuscans. Bring swords if these be necessary ; 
but first bring souls. Bring thoughts, bring 
words ; yes, and fail not to bring songs, for 


these may touch the dull reason of your 
neighbors into life. 

Let the lands of Europe breathe upon and 
swell the unfurled banners of Italy. For 
what do you not owe to this fair peninsula! 
Your artists’ brows would have worn no laurel 


if Italian hands had not planted it. Buona- 
rotti’s marble and Raffaele’s canvas gave life 
to your sculptors and painters. Why, Eng- 
land holds from Italy her themes of Shaks- 
pere and the Fiesole of Milton and his Vall- 
ombrosa. He remembered Vallombrosa and 
smiled remembering while he sang of Adam’s 
paradise. So is all Italy divine to English- 
men, toall men, steeped in the thoughts, 
fancies, memories of a thousand songs in 
other than Italian keys. When young we 
loved Rome’s wolf before we loved the di- 
vinity of truth ; and Ovid’s dreaming tales 
and Petrarch’s song we loved before we loved 
Love's self. Let us then bear Italy to the 
height where prayers arrive—helping this 


*(1468-1560.) A Genoese noble known as the restorer of 
Genoese liberty. 

+ The leader when he came was neither pope nor peas- 
ant, but a member of that aristocracy which has effected 
nearly all the beneficent changes in government. Count 
Cavour led Italy to freedomin unity.—D. H. W. 
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cause of southern men who strive in God’s 
name for man’s rights. 

And then, as if the news of bloodshed in 
Naples and Palermo had just reached her ears, 
the poet cries out : So let them die ! The world 


shows nothing is lost ; therefore, blood is never 
lost. Success settles nothing for wrong or 
crime. The martyrs will go on living among 
men. Heroic daring is the true success: the 
eucharistic bread requires no leaven. 


HOW TO TRAVEL IN ITALY. 


BY J. P. MAHAFFY, M. A. 
Of Dublin University. 


Chautauqua friends that if they, like 

many Americans, expect nothing but 
eulogy of their nation from any intelligent 
foreigner, they are not wise, and in that ex- 
pectation show themselves, more thoroughly 
than they would wish, to be indeed a young 
nation. The first new step which I trust 
America will make in social matters, is to 
take criticism in a sensible manner, and not 
set it down forthwith either to the malevo- 
lence of the writer or the unavoidable neces- 
sities of life in the New World. Even the 
American nation must bear to hear the flaws 
in its luster pointed out without resenting it 
as an insult. 

I am not going to say any thing now which 
any reasonable person will not admit to 
be true, and I only mention slight defects 
for the purpose of having them cured—the 
only valid reason for criticism of this kind. 

It is, I think, conceded in Europe that no 
civilized man now spends so much money in 
traveling as the American, and yet we are 
also agreed that in spite of what is called the 
Yankee shrewdness, no travelers get a smaller 
return for their outlay. Weare also agreed 
that this arises from two causes : excessive 
hurry, and want of previous training in the 
art of traveling. For there zs such an art, 
and the object of this paper is to suggest some 
of its principal features. Though I think it 
more practical to take a special country, which, 
perhaps, is the best worth seeing in the world, 
still most of what I say will apply generalty, 
mutatis mutandis,* to any part of Europe. 
And when this greater problem is settled, the 
question of hurry will be easy enough to de- 
termine. 

Suppose now that a worthy American citi- 
zen finds he has made money, and has leisure, 


| ET me begin by telling my many 


*See THe CHAUTAUQUAN for May, p. 222. 


nothing is more obvious than that he should 
think of seeing the famous centers of ancient 
and medizeval culture, the homes of art, the 
famous natural beauties which he suspects 
are not greater than those of his own country. 
So he talks to his wife, and then broaches the 
subject to his delighted daughters, the sons 
are probably in business—have not yet at- 
tained leisure—and they make up their minds 
to go to Europe and see Italy. But they as- 
sume that on the way, in athree months’ tour, 
they, will include England and France and 
perhaps take Germany on the way home- 
ward. 

But what about the details ? Probably they 
buy an American guide-book—I have seen 
some very bad ones—and becoming bewild- 
ered with details, take refuge in that harbor 
of the intellectually destitute—Cook’s* near- 
est office, when a highly competent and oblig- 
ing official maps out the whole thing, counts 
the cost, and assures them that he will see 
them safely through the whole adventure. 
This is perfectly practical and sensible from 
the agent’s point of view; not so from the 
tourist’s. For the latter is never told what 
above all it behooves him to know : first, that 
if he wants to see or know any thing solid or 
serious about Italy he must devote at least 
three months to that country alone; secondly, 
that there is hardly any use in his doing that 
until he and his family have spent a year of 
their leisure in reading up good books about 
the cities, galleries, history, arts of Italy. 

I will not venture to make a still further 
demand, for it may seem unreasonable. We 
cannot expect that projecting travelers will 
attack the language. Yet I can assure them 
all, having traveled much in countries where 
I could talk with the natives, a little in coun- 
tries where I could not, that each day in a 


*Thomas Cook was the founder of an extensive tourist 


system. 
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strange country where you can speak the lan- 
guage is worth five days in the same country 
when you cannot. Let me add that to learn 
even toconverse in arude, practical way, to ask 
for what you want, and understand the an- 
swer, 7s not a difficult task. Get lessons from a 
native, and learn by talking daily; a few 
months will suffice, and if you know Latin 
and French, a few weeks at Italian will attain 
as good a result. While, therefore, it would 
be absurd to dissuade any one from traveling 
till he has mastered the tongue of the country 
he is about to visit, let every tourist remem- 
ber that to see and understand civilized na- 
tions, with a history and a character, such 
knowledge is of the highest importance. 

It is, of course, only one branch of the 
larger and more exacting desideratum—high 
culture, which creates in the wanderer varied 
and more intense interests than can be im- 
agined by the ignorant or the half-educated. 
And here, indeed, we might fairly say that the 
whole of one’s previous life should be the 
proper introductionto traveling. Unless you 
know things beforehand, the time and money 
spent in traveling will be wasted toa great 
extent. But with this preface, let us see what 
can be done to makeup for the defects in early 
training. 

An example from the country we are con- 
sidering will make the matter plain. Let us 
suppose the tourist from the Great Republic 
to have arrived safely atGenoa. What should 
he do? How long should he stay? How 
should he spend his time? Too many, I fear, 
regard Genoa as a mere halting-place on the 
way to Rome, and merely consider how they 
may find the most comfortable inn at which 
they can dine and sleep before going on. If 
they do take an outing they probably will be 
advised by some vulgar guide-book or by the 
porter at the hotel, to drive to the modern cem- 
etery, where the rich citizens have vied with 
each other in setting up expensive, tawdry, 
sensational monuments in marble, rather 
indicating ostentation and vulgarity, than 
grief. for buried relations. The only reason 
why any person of good taste need ever see 
these vulgarities is to compare them with 
the marble reliefs brought together from the 
tombs at Athens, that he may learn what an 
artistic and cultivated people have done when 
they desired to commemorate domestic afflic- 
tions. On this, I have already said my say 
in my ‘‘ Rambles in Greece.” 

Putting aside, then, altogether, this worse 
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than waste of time, what should we see in 
Genoa? In the first place, the best portraits 
ever painted by Vandyke™® are there, scattered 
through various palaces ; all easy of access— 
the Palazzo Rosso, the Palazzi Darazzo, the 
Pallavicini, Cattaneo, etc. But there is lit- 
tle use*in telling the traveler this, unless 
he knows who Vandyke was, and why he ex- 
celled all portrait painters excepting Rem- 
brandt+; why, again these Genoese pictures 
are richer in color, and more splendid than 
his earlier works. (He had just been studying 
Titian at Venice.) The Marchesa Catteneo and 
her husband are perhaps the finest pair of the 
kind in the world; and yet not one tourist 
in one hundred that visits Genoa has ever 
heard of them. The search after these mas- 
terpieces brings us into those famous palaces 
which are peculiarly splendid specimens of 
the Renaissance house-building of the six- 
teenth century. But then you should know 
what Renaissance building means, and with 
what earlier styles it is contrasted. This you 
can study in thevery samecity, if youcompare 
the other churches, such as the Cathedral 
(San Lorenzo) and the Crusaders’ Church 
(S. Giovanni) with the very gorgeous Church 
of the Annunziata, or even if you compare 
the nave of S. Lorenzo with the much later 
choir. But then you must have read about 
church building, about Romanesque and 
Norman, about Gothic and Classical styles. 
The traveler with this kind of knowledge 
will find in the buildings of Genoa delight- 
ful study for several days. 

Nor should he forget to observe the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the situation, which must 
be seen from either of the horns of the bay 
which stand out east and west of the city. If 
he has a garden at home, and studies the lay- 
ing out of grounds and theculture of flowers, 
he will find in the same place two remarkable 
specimens of Italian gardening which may 
suggest to him all manner of novelties both 
in flowers and the treatment of them. These 
are the very artificial, elaborate gardens of 
the Villa Pallavicini, and the beautiful ter- 
races of the Scoglietto. Here may be seen 
what art can do with a rocky slope, very 
steep, and with no advantage save a sunny 
aspect, and the possibility of watering it in 
cascades from above. 

I have not nearly exhausted the curiosi- 


*Sir Anthony. (1599-1641.) A renowned Flemish artist, 
+See THE CHAUTAUQUAN for April, p. 97. 
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ties of Genoa —its other great pictures, 
its curious old churches, its peculiarity of 
building in layers of black and white marble, 
its archives, its university, for these things 
are the pursuit of specialists, and what we 
desire to see is merely what should interest 
every educated person. But even oufnarrow 
project,—how much previous education does 
it not require? 

There are three other cities by which the 
modern traveler who goes by rail or steamer, 
can enter north Italy—Turin, Milan, and 
Venice, not to speak of Verona, which can be 
reached by crossing the Brenner Pass, and 
descending the Lago di Garda.* I will not 
say a word about Turin, because it is the most 
modern, and therefore the least interesting, 
though even here the Egyptian museum is 
among the best in Europe. But Milan pre- 
sents a series of curiosities not less than those 
of Genoa, of which many escape the victims ofa 
hurriedtour. There are but too many who will 
spend all their time in the gorgeous but not 
first-rate cathedral—it requires some training 
to know why it is not first-rate—and will neg- 
lect the Ambrosian Library, which not only 
contains priceless treasures in the way of 
MSS., missals, ancient printing, etc., but pre- 
serves in its upper story an immense collec- 
tion of sketches from pictures by Raffaelle, 
Michael Angelo, and Lionardo da Vinci. If 
you desire to enter into the secrets of the 
art of these three unsurpassed masters, 
here is a mine of materials, not, I suppose, 
to be equaled elsewhere. But then the vis- 
itor ought to know who these masters were, 
what their great works are, and why they are 
prized above those of other men. With this 
previous knowledge, hours of fascinating re- 
search may be spent among these sketches, 
while the ignorant walk through the rooms, 
only noting that there are many rude draw- 
ings, many hideous faces, and wondering 
what there is in them to admire. 

What shall we say about Venice? This, 
by far the richest and most complicated in its 
beauty of all north Italian towns, requires no 
small preparation for its due enjoyment. But 
happily I need not dilate upon this since the 
literary genius of Ruskin} has disclosed to 
every educated reader what it means to study 
Venice with proper intelligence. I will only 
add this remark : let any two reasonable peo- 


*Lake Garda. The largest of the Italian lakes, lying be- 
tween the provinces of Brescia and Verona. 


+ See THe CHAvuTAUQuaAN for October 1889, p. 91. 


ple, one of whom has read what Ruskin has 
to say about Venice, and the other not, com- 
pare their views, and they will find thata 
revelation has been given to the one, while 
the other is in outer darkness. Or else let 
any man or woman compare his own mental 
state as regards Venice before and after read- 
ing his books, and then tell us of the con- 
trast. And yet even after such an education 
much remains for those who will glean. I 
do not remember that Ruskin has anywhere 
insisted upon the very Oriental or Byzantine 
character of Saint Mark’s, which makes 
this church so different from other Italian 
churches. Here, in fact, and at Ravenna, we 
can study an ecclesiastical architecture quite 
peculiar in Western Europe. 

The outcome of what has been said so far 


is this: laying aside altogether the natural 


scenery of the Italian lakes, which rather be- 
long to Swiss travel, and are best seen ata 
season too hot for proper Italian travel, there 
are, in northern Italy, a series of splendid 
cities with a great history and with noble art 
which should occupy any intelligent traveler 
not less than three weeks ora month. ForI 
have not said a word concerning Padua, with 
its wonderful little chapel full of Giotto’s 
frescoes ; concerning Verona, with its mighty 
amphitheater, its tombs, and its churches ; 
Parma with its Correggios ; Modena ; Este— 
but I forbear. Nor do I suppose that the 
average tourist will desire to see the scenes 
of Hannibal’s or of Napoleon’s victories, 
which are also among the notable things in 
northern Italy. All I desire to make plain 
here is this : what vast treasures in this coun- 
try are passed over and ignored by the trav- 
eler who is not properly educated to profit by 
his travel. 

Suppose now that we have ‘‘done,’’ as the 
phrase is, northern Italy. Most of my read- 
ers will say that we already have delayed un- 
duly ; for to them Italy means four cities— 
Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, and very 
uncomfortable railway journeys from each to 
the next. This is exactly the kind of. view 
which I am trying to combat and correct. 
There are two ways of approaching Florence 
from the north, either by the sea-coast route 
from Genoa, or by Bologna over the Apen- 
nines. On the former route there is first the 
exquisite Italian Riviera,* with its charming 
sea-side places down to Spozzia, which travel- 


*(Ré-ve-d’/ra.) The narrow coast land around the Gulf 
of Genoa. 
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ers by rail miss completely,as the line is perpet- 
ually running through tunnels. Near Spozzia 
is the scene of Shelley’s last days, in itself no 
mean claim to delay the tourist; and then 
Pisa with its matchless group of buildings, 
which not Rome, not Venice, not Florence, 
can excel, and which will afford ample ma- 
terial fora day’s study—if one day can suffice 
to learn any thing from impressions. On the 
other route are Bologna and Ravenna, of the 
first magnitude in interest and beatity. 

The Leaning Tower at Pisa, though by no 
means so good a thing as either the Cathe- 
dral or the Baptistery beside it, is so cele- 
brated from its eccentricity that all the world 
has heard of it, and probably most people 
think it the only leaning tower in Italy. 
There are three or four at Bologna, none of 
them so beautiful in design, but in a town 
which possesses far more treasure for the 
visitor than Pisa. And Bologna isa city 
that is generally omitted in Italian tours. 
Yet, in the first place, its museum contains the 
greatest and most distinctive collection of 
Etruscan remains (from the ancient Vulsinii), 
which give the student an unique impression 
of the character and taste of that enigmatical 
people. Secondly, the museum preserves for 
the amateur, in matters musical, a collection 
of medizeval instruments not less astonish- 
ing. Thirdly, the picture gallery possesses 
perhaps the second best picture Raffaelle has 
left us, his St. Cecilia, and here first the 
traveler will see the matchless color of that 
unequaled painter. Beside and around it are 
not only fine specimens of his master, Peru- 
gino, but the two Francias are represented 
by specimens of their art quite the best in 
Italy, and which will give quite a new idea of 
their respective excellencies. 

Perhaps it will surprise many to hear that 
all the cities we have been describing were 
beyond the ancient Italy, which was bounded 
by the Apennines running nearly east from 
Genoa, and by the Rubicon for the rest of the 
way tothe Adriatic. Bologna was, therefore, 
in what they called Cis-Alpine Gaul. It is 
only when we crop over the mountains on the 
very picturesque railway going south to 
Florence that we arrive at the vast Italy of 
ancient history. Before we do so, we.must 
turn south-east to Ravenna, a city not pic- 
turesqueand charming with galleries, its curi- 
ous towers, its university buildings, like 
Bologna, but possessing an art of an earlier 
stage, and special beauties which might be 
D-June. 
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sought in vain in any city in Europe. This 
place is only a couple of hours by train from 
Bologna, and yet we are carried into a differ- 
ent world, into the Byzantine of the later 
Roman Empire, which flourished there while 
the city was the outpost of Byzantine influ- 
ence in the West. All this must be known 
beforehand, or the traveler may think he has 
been fooled when he reaches this tumble- 
down place, with its bad inns, its marshy 
site, its general sleepiness. I can imagine 
him turning away by the next train in dis- 
gust, when he sees the vaunted churches 
mere ugly piles of battered brick, with no 
outward beauty. But no sooner does even 
the most ordinary observer enter within, than 
he is astonished at the curious style of the 
decoration and the splendor both in toneand 
design of the mosaic walls. For here we are 
observing the work of an age which pre- 
ferred this monumental coloring to that 
which fades and disappears with age and 
with damp. The processions of white-robed 
saints, the star-spangled, deep-blue skies, the 
strutting peacocks upon the inner walls and 
domes of these churches are a real revelation 
of what mosaic can be, and of what the By- 
zantine splendor must have been, of which 


so few specimens have been preserved in fa- 


mous churches. At any rate, discounting the 
suggestions of S. Marco at Venice, there is 
nothing like it at Florence, Rome, Naples, or 
anywhere nearer than the unknown Cathe- 
dral of Parenzo on the peninsula of Istria. 

Now to appreciate all this, and the other 
treasures in carved ivory, in intricate capi- 
tals, in splendid butments, requires another 
special course of study, say Mr. Jackson’s 
book on Dalmatia and its remains, where the 
student can learn how Byzantine building 
was slowly developed out of Roman, and Ro- 
manesque from Byzantine. 

I will not deny that all this knowledge can 
be best acquired by studies on the spot. Of 
course itcan. But to accomplish the thing 
in that way, you must, in the first place, live 
a considerable time on the spot, and have 
with you some good elementary guide— 
either a man or a book—and you must learn 
by practice how to look at things, and find 
out what are the landmarks, what the distinct 
evidences of peculiar schools and centuries, 
and how they pass from one into the other. 
When you can verify each day’s reading by 
fine examples in the art around you, happy, 
indeed, are you! Most modern people, espe- 
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cially Americans with their great inexperi- 
ence of leisure, will not learn in this slow and 
thorough fashion, and, indeed, it is better for 
them to attain sound notions and artistic in- 
terests by reading beforehand. But let me 
warn them of one thing ascertain. If they 
venture to obtrude themselves into these 
sanctuaries without being duly initiated into 
their mysteries, the sibyls will be dumb, the 
oracle will give no response; and they will 
depart with emptiness and weariness of heart 
for their portion. How often in my travels 
have I not seen this melancholy result ! How 
often have I seen respectable elderly people, 
who had more shrewd business qualities than 
the whole population of an Italian town, led 
through galleries and churches, looking with 
vague bewilderment around them, utterly at 
a loss'what to approve or to condemn, hope- 
lessly at sea about the names of the artists, 
and the technical words read out to them! 
And all this—not for want of brains, but of 
proper preparation. 

I have got almost tothe limits of my paper; 
and see how small a way I have reached into 
Italy! But I were indeed a bad guide if I 
exhibited the very same kind of hurry of 
which I am making complaint. Indeed, I 
think part of that charge, as applied to Amer- 
icans, arises from the peculiarities of their 
country, which mislead them when they come 
to another not lying about in vast materials, 
but bound up tight and small, with its sights 


not spread over a continent, but compressed 
into acountry. In America most important 
halting: places in any ordinary travel are six, 
eight, or twelve hours by rail apart, and 
there is nothing wonderful to see on the way. 
Hence it is quite natural for an American to 
start from Turin to Florence,.or to Rome. It 
does not strike him, perhaps, as any exhibi- 
tion of hurry. But if he will realize that in 
Italy he has come to a country of such old 
and condensed culture, that every town is 
worth seeing, that there are history and art in 
every place, he perhaps will arrive at my con- 
clusion, that for a tourist who wants to see 
Italy, to stay six hours together in a train is 
a great mistake, almost a crime. 

Let me conclude with an anecdote which 
illustrates the extremest form of this crime 
ofhasty ignorance. A friend of mine met an 
American lady and herdaughter just returned 
from Italy to England, and naturally turned 
the conversation upon the lady’s travels. 
Where had she been? She guessed she had 
done most of Europe. What particular coun- 
tries? All that were worth seeing. Italy? 
Oh yes, of course ; they had been round Italy 
fora good many days. What city did she 
like best? Couldn’t say, they were all pretty 


sleepy. Rome, for example? ‘‘ Rome— 
Matilda, my dear, can you remember, were 
we in Rome?’ ‘‘Oh yes, ma, don’t you re- 


member that was the place where you bought 
the party stockings’!!! 


REVOLUTIONS. 


B EFORE man parted for this earthly strand, 

While yet upon the verge of heaven he 
stood, 

God put a heap of letters in his hand, 

And bade him make with them what word he 
could. 


And man has turn’d them many times ; made 


Greece, 
Rome, England, France ;—yes, nor in vain 
essay’d . 


Way after way, changes that never cease ! 
The letters have combined, something was 
made. 


But ah! an inextinguishable sense 

Haunts him that he has not made what he 
should ; 

That he has still, though old, to recommence, 

Since he kas not yet found the word God 
would. 


And empire after empire, at their height 
Of sway, have felt this boding sense come 


on; 

Have felt their huge frames not constructed 
right, 

And droop’d, and slowly died upon their 
throne. 


One day, thou say’st, there will at last appear 

The word, the order, which God meant should be. 

—Ah, we shall know ‘hat well when it comes near ; 

The band will quit man’s heart, he will breathe free.—Matthew Arnold. 
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SUNDAY READINGS. 


SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[June r.] 
THE IMPERFECT ANGEL. 


His angels He charged with folly.—/od iv. 18. 

The heavens are not clean in His sight.—/od xv. 15. 

A bruised reed shall He not break.—/sa. xlii. 3. 

Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you, he shall in nowise lose his reward. 
—Matt. x. 42. 


WISH to speak about God’s purity. That 
| srs is incomparable in its perfection, 

overwhelming in its intense splendor, and 
appalling, not only to human but also to an- 
gelic thought, in itssearching severity. And 
at the same time I want to put the truth of 
God’s purity in its right relation to His pa- 
tience and long-suffering and gentleness. It 
might depress and discourage us to look at 
one side of the subject without, at the same 
time, looking at the other. Side by side with 
the texts setting forth God’s unapproachable 
purity, I have, therefore, placed texts which 
set forth the patience and beneficence of His 
character, and the scrupulous and delicate 
equities of His administration. 

In the addresses of Eliphaz the Temanite, 
God’s strict and unapproachable purity is de- 
picted in exalted and impressive phraseology. 
I do not know, however, that I could rest the 
whole weight of what I have to say upon the 
address of Eliphaz alone, because I am not 
quite sure how much in these addresses we are 
to account inspired. And here, in passing, 
I would warn against the not uncommon 
practice of picking out isolated words or sen- 
tences or paragraphs from the Bible, and 
looking upon these fragments of speech as in- 
spired apart from the great whole. Views are 
sometimes expressed—in the speeches of 
Job’s friends for instance—that are not finally 
refuted till after the lapse of fifteen or twenty 
chapters. Unless you take large and compre- 
hensive views of the drift of the sacred bboks, 
and see how part fits into part, you will very 
soon find yourself in serious difficulties upon 
the subject of inspiration. This seer Eliphaz 
sinned through overweening confidence in his 
own prophetic gift, and Job had to pray on 
his behalf before his error could be cleansed, 
and the sure favor of the Most High could be 
restored to him. 


You come to the study of the Book of Job. 
As a whole, it is easy to accept it as a fault- 
less inspiration. Take out the speeches of any 
of these three friends, and you do not then get 
the product of an infallible inspiration. You 
have much noble truth, much beautiful and 
sacred poetry, and much blundering assertion 
that needs to be corrected and modified by 
God’s own summing up of the controversy, 
at the end of the providential visitation. The 
nine or ten speeches of these friends were 
crowded with as many mistakes as the rough 
draft of a child’s first letter. Eliphaz the Te- 
manite, who spoke with such sublimity of 
idea and such stateliness of diction, erred just 
as much as the rest of them. His error con- 
sisted, however, in the misapplication of 
truths that were obviously inspired, rather 
than in the premises he laid down as the basis 
of his appeal to Job. He was right in his 
abstract principles. We may accept, without 
scruple, the truth heard in this vision of the 
spirit-world about the inconceivable purity of 
God. The truth is amply sustained by other 
portions of the Bible. The seraphim veil their 
faces with their wings. In that attitude they 
bear witness to the truth, that in the unap- 
proachable light of God’s presence, the high- 
est angels are frail and foolish, and marred 
with imperfection. The Son, who was in the 
bosom of the Father, declares that ‘‘ none is 
good save one, that is God.”’ 


[ June 8.] 

I. God's ideals of purity are so transcend- 
ent and so terrible, that the purity of the an- 
gel nearest to His throne is a little better than 
stain, shadow, darkness, in comparison. ‘‘His 
angels He charged with folly.”’ 

The very mention of an angel may touch a 
spring of scepticism in some of our minds, 
and predispose us to resent the view here 
taught by Eliphaz as an extravagance resting 
upon the flimsy basis of a speculation. We 
may be tempted to set little store by this les- 
son of a night vision that visited the hys- 
terical spiritualist of Mount Seir, who made 
such grave mistakes in his noonday logic. 
Is not the whole subject, with the angel in 
the background, vague, misty, fanciful? 

é 











Well, I rather wonder at the indisposition to 
believe in celestial intelligences, when our 
astronomers invent them for us by the thou- 
sand. It is true they do not take the respon- 
sibility of fitting them with wings, as did the 
Bible prophets, nor do they determine the ex- 
act tinge of the complexion, as did the me- 
dizval painters, but they assume, and assume 
rightly, that man is not the only intelligent 
and observing being in the universe of God. 
Not very long ago a popular and accomplished 
astronomer assumed, in the pages of the mag- 
azine he edits, that mathematical and inquir- 
ing and knowledge-loving creatures, like our- 
selves, exist in the planet Mars. He further 
intimated his conviction that these beings, as 
the result of careful observation and reason- 
ing, have come toa great deal more knowl- 
edge about the Artic and Antarctic regions of 
our globe than we ourselves possess. They 
have probably long since settled the moot 
question whether there are open seas around 
the north and south poles. There are not a 
few people who will swallow the astronomical 
angels of Mr. Richard Proctor with undis- 
guised satisfaction, but who will wish to strain 
out from their well-filtered creed the angels 
of Eliphaz and Ezekiel and Zechariah and 
John. They are perfectly willing to believe 
in the celestial intelligences in Mars and the 
other planets, who watch our globe from afar 
in the interests of scientific theory, but not 
in the angels who stand about the Creator’s 
throne, and who have. been interested for un- 
told epochs in the same moral problems as 
ourselves, and who have passed nearer to the 
center of those problems. It is surely not un- 
scientific to assume the existence of the pure 
and mighty beings spoken of by seers and 
prophets of olden time, nor speculative to 
ponder well the words which declare, that in 
comparison with God Himself the angels have 
about them traces of finite dimness, blemish, 
imperfection. . 
The fall of some of their number shows that 
as a class the angels have not yet passed beyond 
the stage of defectibility. They have not risen 
into a wisdom so complete that no illusion 
can betray it, nor into a strength so unassail- 
able that no temptation can score its record of 
disfigurement upon their lives. The fall of 
one great spirit from his first estate proves 
the possible corruptibility of the rest. They 
are free, it is true, from actual transgression, 
but they are passing through the first crude 
Stages of a development in which, because of 
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inward weakness and limitation, there is 
perilous room for the wiles of the tempter. 

A traveler crosses a continent, and in the 
temperate zones of the continent he finds a 
plant that sheds all its leaves in the winter 
and degenerates into a mere skeleton. He 
passes to the subtropical regions of the con- 
tinent, and finds that same type of plant 
shedding only its weaker leaves in the winter 
time when the tempered cold breathes upon 
it. He passes on into the latitude of perpet- 
ual summer. This species of plant has now be- 
come an evergreen. But he knows that itis not 
an evergreen, by its own tenacious strength 
and indestructible vitality, like the fir, or the 
yew, or the cedar. The handfuls of shed 
leaves that lie around it in the subtropical 
region remind him that it belongs to a type 
with innate defect and weakness. It would 
fade again if transplanted to the snow. And 
so God looks upon humanity. Its fall is uni- 
versal. He looks upon the holy ones about 
His throne. He sees gaps in their glittering 
ranks. These mighty ones who minister be- 
fore the throne and make the melody of the 
temple, have revolted fellows. They belong 
to a defectible kindred. Perhaps these unfal- 
len ones owe much of their freedom from evil 
to the shelter of the calm heavens through 
which they move. God dare not subject them 
to the same terrible temptations that shall 
one day be suffered to confront the Son, and 
that shall leave Him unhurt. God looks 
upon His own nature in the Son. There is 
no defectibility there. Should that nature 
pass through all the risks of an incarnation, 
it will come back to the Father’s bosom as 
spotless as when it left it. An incarnation 
with its perils and possibilities would be fatal 
toan angel. The angel belongs to a family 
some members of which have faded out of 
their first purity, and have dropped into 
moral darkness and decay. Fallen and un- 
fallen were made out of the same lump ; they 
are offspring from the same stock. God can 
never forget how much of their loyalty they 
owe to the shelter of His presence. 








[June 15.) 

And then the holiness of the angel will ap- 
pear as little better than a frailty if we think 
of it 2% comparison with the uncreated holiness 
of God. The Divine holiness has in it a tran- 
scendent originality, with which that of the 
creature can never hope to vie. The holiness 
of the angel is but a feeble response to a vo- 
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cation received from another. It isa mere 
echo. God’s holiness is both original and 
originative. When there was no living crea- 
tion to play upon His heart, He was just as 
rich in love, purity, righteousness, and all 
high moral attributes,as Heis to-day. His 
character is the masterpiece that shall yet 
move universalimitation. In His care for the 
moral perfection of the universe, He cannot 
suffer a lower ideal than Himself to fill the 
heart of any of His reasoning creatures. Talk 
about the worship of the holy angels! God’s 
own hand breaks up the image. He Himself 
becomes the disenchanter. 

In the judgment of the Most High, the 
holiness of the angel verges upon a frailty be- 
cause of tts inferior vitality and its less con- 
suming fervor. The bright heralds of 
heaven have visited this world of shadow 
from age to age, but perhaps they have not 
entered very much more deeply into its trag- 
edies than happy and light-hearted children 
enter into some of the tragedies of death with 
which they have been brought into contact. 
They have been messengers of God’s holy 
wrath, but we do not read that in these scenes 
of judgment they were filled with pulses of 
unresting compassion that all but identified 
them with their victims. We do not read 
that they ever bled in the secret place of the 
spirit for Egypt’s smitten and wailing moth- 
ers. When the angel of the Lord appeared 
over the plague-stricken Jerusalem, and the 
sword was uplifted against its children, we 
do not read that the angel would fain have re- 
ceived the sword into hisown soul. No angel 
knows what it is to love with a mighty intense- 
ness that makes the love necessarily vica- 
rious, and the heart break with pure grief 
over the sin and grief and shame of others. 
Their service is service rendered in balmy 
climes and amidst speckless sunshine. Their 
missions take them by rainbow paths and 
into firmaments filled with the breath of 
eternal spring. The orbits through which 
they glide on noiseless pinions are smooth 
and thornless. The ladders by which they 
ascend and descend between the presence 
of God and the creation to which they min- 
ister are twined with flowers and crossed 
with steps of gold. No Bethlehems, or 
Gethsemanes, or Golgothas have ever im- 
mortalized angelic devotion and love. Their 
love, however crystal pure, is a love to 
which sacrifice is strange. It does not draw 
them into incarnations and propitiatory of- 
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ferings and down into the shadows of vast 
redeeming shames and agonies. 


, [ June 22.] 

The defect of the angel is a defect of nar- 
vrowness. In comparison with the catholic 
and all-comprehending love of God, his love 
is insular and restrained. All perfect moral 
qualities are boundless. We call the love 
clannish, andimply reproach in the term, that 
shuts itself up to one family, or to one group 
of families only. We call zeal for the inter- 
ests of one class, caste-prejudice. Wecall a 
man a patriot who is devoted to the welfare 
of his own race, and we calla man a philan- 
thropist who is devoted to the welfare of man 
as man without distinction of race, and phi- 
lanthropy is confessedly nobler than mere 
patriotism. There can be no perfection in the 
love that does not look out toward the larger 
humanity. Benevolence and righteousness 
win our praise, in proportion to the circles 
through which they extend themselves. 
Think of the boundless fields through which 
God’s attributes work. Angels minister to 
individuals. An unseen army hovered near 
Dothan to protect a solitary prophet from his 
enemies. They came in their hosts to attend 
Elijah and Lazarus to their newscenes of life. 
God ministers to worlds from His richer ful- 
ness, as they from their poorer moral re- 
sources to individuals. 

And then the holiness of the angel has 
about it the defect and limitation insepara- 
ble from the briefness of its own history. It 
is a frail thing of yesterday in comparison 
with the holiness of God. Think of the 
amazing epochs through which God’s holi- 
ness has been unfolding itself. The worth of 
a moral quality is proportioned to the period 
through which it has verified and established 
itself. Hoary hairs add their own distinctive 
glory to righteousness. The virtues of the 
angels are lustrous beyond earthly dreams, 
but they are the virtues of neophytes. The 
heart of a true Christian is always drawn out 
to a young convert; but however single- 
minded and fervent and trustful that convert 
may be, he cannot command the homage we 
accord to the pure and long-tried saint. In 
comparison with the Ancient of Days the 
angels are but like converts of yesterday. 
Their life is of recent birth, and seems to 
link itself in God’s sight with the most fragile 
and ephemeral things. Their love is but of a 
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few fleeting centuries. He is from everlast- 
ing to everlasting. 

And, again, the holiness of the angel has 
about it the defect of immaturity. The holi- 
ness represented by unfallen spirits is prob- 
ably very imperfect in comparison with that 
fuller and more exalted ideal into, which they 
shall one day rise. Whilst no Scripture jus- 
tifies us in thinking that the angels have been 
redeemed out of sin, there can be very little 
doubt that they are growing up out of a less 
into a more exquisite completeness. May 
not evolution be the one unfailing and all- 
inclusive law of the universe? God seems 


to create nothing perfect at the outset of its 
destiny. He puts the seed of a possible per- 
fection within, and leaves it to rise by the 
path of an unresting movement into ever 
expanding breadth and sublimity of life. 


From lower to higher, from simple to complete, 
This is the pathway of the eternal feet, 
From earth to lichen, herb to flowering tree, 
From cell to creeping worm, from man to what shall be. 


But all this may sound harsh and discour- 
aging tous. If God sees defect in the angel, 
does He not pronounce upon us a judgment 
of crushing severity ? Does not the theology 
of Eliphaz paint God with features of arro- 
gance and unreason and intolerance in His 
character? Let us qualify this view by an- 
other, and see if the two will harmonize with 
each other. 


[ June 29.} 

II. Consider the unparalleled patience and 
gentleness of God. 

‘‘ His angels He charged with folly.’’ Yes ; 
but He keeps them at His feet, and with ex- 
haustless grace carries on their education, 
epoch after epoch. He has yet graver im- 
peachments to direct against the children of 
men, but He bears with them from generation 
to generation, and His Spirit never ceases to 
strive and instruct and allure, so that they 
may come at last into conformity to His holy 
design. His all-watching love cherishes the 
lowliest forms and the crudest beginnings of 
goodness. 

But is there no contradiction in these 
views? Do they not seem to run in very op- 
posite directions? I think not. Perhaps 
they may be even seen to sustain each other. 

Only He who is infinitely holy can afford 
to be absolutely gracious and gentle. His 
very greatness enables Him to stoop. If He 
is higher than the angel, He can dare to bend 
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Himself to the bruised reed. Some human 
judges cannot afford to be magnanimous. 
They are always thinking of themselves. 
They are haunted by the fear of possible 
rivalry. Nota little of the acrimonious criti- 
cism by which we are deluged in every depart- 
ment of life, rests upon sheer envy. The com- 
monplace poet, or artist, or musician very 
rarely recognizes the merit of a rival. What- 
ever your particular pursuit may be, if your 
work has any real worth or promise about it, 
you will get the highest praise and encourage- 
ment from the man whose genius is the high- 
est. He is free to recognize the brotherhood 
of genius and research. And it is so in 
morals. If you want to crush the erring and 
the impotent, the pharisee of mediocre virtue 
will always be the most effective instrument 
for the invidious task. Less consummate 
perfection is always more querulous in deal- 
ing with imperfection than is supreme per- 
fection itself. It is said that deer will kill 
wounded members of the herd. Some of us 
act by a standard very little higher than that. 
We are always ready to rush upon the sickly 
and the defective and ill- favored in the Church. 
God’s rigor is not a rigor of that type. His 
rectitude is immaculately strict, but not with 
the cruel, envious, impatient strictness of the 
carping and miserable pharisee. Only He who 
is so far above the angels that He charges 
them with folly, can bend to replenish the 
spring of penitential tears in a woman that 
was a sinner, and beam grace and acceptance 
upon the gathering crowds of weary outcasts. 

And then again, only the Infinitely Holy can 
discern the hidden promise and possibility of 
holiness in the weak andthe erring. The in- 
tense moral life that makes Him quick to dis- 
cern the defect of theangel, makes him equally 
quick to discern the faintest dawn and fore- 
cast of goodness in the repenting sinner. It 
would be an awful thing if we were left to 
suppose that God was microscopic in His 
scrutiny for judgment and condemnation 
only, and not also for blessing and approval. 
The crystalline purity that enables Him to 
see the blemish that escapes our introspection, 
enables Him also to see the spiritual promise, 
hidden in dim and dark horizons that are be- 
yond our power to scan. That He does not 
break the bruised reed, nor quench the smok- 
ing flax, nor overlook in His awards the cup 
of cold water, is, after all, but a sign of how 
holy He is, and of the high price He there- 
fore puts upon the faintest trace and antici- 
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pation of spiritual excellence in His people. 

If these views be true, what profound rev- 
erence is always binding on us in God’s pres- 
ence! How the holiest in our midst will need 
to be ever humbling himself afresh! We do 
well to speak, and that boldly, of sanctifica- 
tion from sin ; but remember that there is no 
finality of attainment for us either here or 
hereafter. The angels have not reached it. 
Let the angel be arrested at the line of his 
present lifeand achievement, and he becomes 
atransgressor. All holiness consists in end- 
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less, unresting movement toward God. Stag- 
nation in the high and holy things of the 
present is a crime against the eternal law of 
heaven. If God charges the angels with folly, 
how deep the self-humiliation we are called to 
cultivate! God’s own image, and that alone, 
is the ideal by which we must be content to 
measure ourselves. He would have us copy 
nothing else, not even the angel. And yet 
do not let this high demand discourage us. 
He Himself will never cease to help our effort 
and to inspire our ardor.— 7homas G. Selby. 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 


BY ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


V. 


Every thing in nature acts according to laws; the dis- 
tinction of a rational being is the faculty of acting accord- 
ing to consciousness of laws. 


Duty! Wondrous thought, that workest neither by fond 
insinuation, flattery, nor by any threat, but merely by 
holding up thy naked law to the soul, and so extorting for 
thyself always reverence, if not always obedience ; before 
whom all appetites are dumb however secretly they re- 
bel : whence thine original ?— Kant. 


E have seen in our last article that 

\) \ though men who are utterly sel- 
fish may, and must, from self- 

interest think of what is good for others, 
yet this calculating altruism* never 
can deserve the name or assume the char- 
acter of morality. We feel at once that 
the man who refrains from cheating his 
neighbor merely because ‘‘ honesty is the best 
policy’’ is not really an honest man ; while 
he who performs a generous act, reckoning 
all the while what he will gain in return, is 
not unselfish. To be really moral needsa 
higher motive than this, a sense of duty, an 
enthusiasm for that which is good and noble. 
Can the laws of nature then have developed 
in us this earnest sense of duty, which a true 
man dares not disobey even though it curb 
his strongest passions and desires? Not 
only is it possible, but the whole scheme of 
the continuity of the universe leads us to be- 
lieve that this, too, is the outcome of evolu- 
tion or the unfolding by natural law of the 
will of the Creator, showing that the founda- 
tions of morality were not laid merely in man 


*A word used “to denote the benevolent instincts and 
emotions in general, or action prompted by them; the 
opposite of egoism.” 


“‘upon whom the ends of the world have 
come,’’ but in the very beginnings of life. 

Even among plants it has been the neces- 
sity of providing for a future generation, 
which has developed endless devices in the 
flower for fertilization and for the protection 
of its seeds; while in the insect the mother 
devotes her whole energies and risks her life 
to secure food and safety for the offspring 
which she will never see, taught by an in- 
stinct developed in the struggle for existence 
by the survival of those forms which best ful- 
filled these functions. 

Is it wonderful, then, that after long ages of 
inheritance this instinct should become so 
strong as to impel even neuter bees and ants 
to perform a mother’s duties to those who are 
placed under their care? And this work for 
others has no root in se/f, in the strict sense, 
except in so far as the creature exercising it 
satisfies an instinct. The butterfly or the 
sphex adds no enjoyment to her own life in 
providing laboriously for her young; and 
though, when we come to communities, the 
young bees and ants do in time become use- 
ful in the hive, yet it is clearly no calculation 
of this kind which makes the workers nurse 
and tend them, but an inner necessity strong- 
er often than the preservation of their own 
life. So, too, in the higher animals this in- 
stinct, developed in both father and mother 
and inherited by the ancestors of man, acted 
but feebly at first in the savage, who cared 
only for his own family or tribe, but became 
strengthened, enlightened, and purified by 
ever developing intellect, by the conscious 
love and care of parents, by the memory of 
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sympathy given and received, and by the sur- 
vival of those communities, races, and na- 
tions in which fidelity, justice, obedience, 
and similar virtues knit the members strongly 
together. 

And thus it becomes evident that the stern 
law of natural selection, though it often ena- 
bles the strong, the selfish, the hard, and the 
exacting man to survive, just as it has pro- 
duced the grasping parasite, the prickly 
thorn, and the blood-thirsty wolf, has also 
developed in far greater proportion the lov- 
ing, the tender, the just, and the disinterested, 
as it has the mutual attraction of insects and 
flowers, the industrious law-abiding bee, and 
even out of the very wolf-tribe itself the faith- 
ful, devoted, and affectionate dog. 

The moral nature, then, within us is no sor- 
did balancing of debtor and creditor account 
between ourselves and our neighbor, but the 
true voice of the Creator, which has spoken 
from all time; saying first, ‘‘ Parents love 
your children,’’ and then to members of a so- 
cial community, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself’ ; and while this command 
expressed in natural law has played a large 
part in the production of all forms of healthy 
life, so also by virtue of it have communities 
existed. For mere self-interest must, as we 
have seen, create antagonisms, and, in the end, 
would ruin any nation or country which acted 
upon that principle alone, or even in which 
it outweighed the principle of mutual help. 

Nor is this merely a feeling or “emotion 
gratifying to the sentimentalist, for then it 
would be useless in the struggle for exist- 
ence. It is really the recognition of univer- 
sal life as one great whole, of which we each 
as individuals form part, so that we cannot 
injure ourselves or our neighbor without, in 
so far, injuring all life, while the self denial 
or mere suffering we may incur to benefit 
others, enriches all. 

And now we are prepared to answer the 
question how a man may hold his own in the 
struggle for existence and yet sacrifice much 
for the good of others; and this not with a 
view to ultimate gain to himself, but because 
duty prompts and his higher nature responds 
gladly: surely by seeking to develop his 
own life in such a manner that it shall pro- 
duce the greatest good for every living being. 

The self-regarding virtues such as self- 
reliance, courage, prudence, industry, perse- 
verance, and temperance in all things, are 
essential to him ; for we have seen that each 
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individual must strive to live and flourish, 
and that in the struggle for existence no ef- 
fort can be spared. Yet we feel instinctively 
that these virtues are higher when we exer- 
cise them for the good of others as well as for 
ourselves, and temper them with the altruis- 
tic virtues of honesty, fidelity, justice, sym- 
pathy, mercy, and benevolence. We respect. 
the resolute man who toils day and night, 
who gives up his pleasure for work, lives by 
rule and sternly represses all excesses lest 
they should hinder him in his attaining suc- 
cess, and when he has achieved it, we feel he 
has deserved it. But we estimate far more 
highly the man who exercises the same self- 
denial and perseverance for the sakeof mother 
or sisters dependent on him; whose pro- 
longed study has for its object the discovery 
of some truth by which the sufferings of his. 
fellow-men may be mitigated and their con- 
dition improved ; or who aims at being the 
master of some great organization not chiefly 
for position and wealth, but because it gives 
him power to study great social and commer- 
cial problems, and to put on a surer footing 
the relation of man to man and nation to na- 
tion. And the reason we value such a man 
more highly is because he aspires beyond the 
narrow duty of self-preservation to the world- 
wide purpose of good to all. 

Though this purpose has been gradually 
worked out all through life, yet we cannot 
call the lower animals moral or immoral, for 
they ‘‘ follow the law but know not the doc- 
trine.’’ Held fast, for the most part, in the grip 
of blind instinct, they areexamples of mechan- 
ical duty, while they are probably never 
conscious of more than passing sensations. 
But man emerging into self-consciousness, 
remembering and reflecting on past actions, 
and resolving upon future conduct, has 
to choose between conflicting emotions and 
interests, and by this conscious choice has a 
terrible power for good or ill. Thus impulse 
and reason, the love of self and the love of 
others, the gratification of appetite and sense, 
and the restraining influence of higher facul- 
ties, contend within him and make his inner 
life a struggle. Ashe can rise infinitely 
above the animal, when by reason and judg- 
ment he acts in accordance with the higher 
laws of his being, so he sinks deplorably be- 
low them when, yielding to gross and selfish 
desires, he chooses the ways of vice and deg- 
radation. . 

Which road he will take will depend chiefly 
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on two things, first, on the cultivation of his 
intellect, by which he discerns the sequence 
of cause and effect; and the consequences 
of his own actions and those of others, and, 
secondly, upon his moral nature, his sense of 
oneness with mankind and with the whole of 
creation, which keeps him in touch with his 
fellow-men, with the universe, and with the 
Unseen Power which is breathing within him 
the breath of life. The man who has no 
sympathy, whose inordinate desires are 
strong and his social instincts weak, is essen- 
tially a bad man; yet another may also act 
with bad results because, though his sympa- 
thy is strong, itis guided by a weak intel- 
lect. The cultivation of the intellect be- 
comes, therefore, a supreme duty, while 
the development of love and sympathy 
is equally imperative. By the cultivation of 
the first, we recall vividly the memory of past 
actions and reflect upon the consequences to 
which they have led; by the exercise of the 
second, we render the memory of badand self- 
ish actions intolerable, and desire intensely 
tomake reparation as far as lies in our power. 
And this is conscience, the voice of the law of 
God within us, which speaks far more 
strongly than the outer voice of the praise 
and blame of others, for these only read our 
motives imperfectly, while we judge our- 
selves with the knowledge of the thoughts 
hidden within us, and this judgment becomes 
keener the higher our intellectual sensibility 
and the deeper our sympathy with our fellow 
creatures. 

Nor are we left without guidanceeven from 
the outer world, for we have the history of 
past ages spread out before us. Far from be- 
ing restricted to observations upon the life 
below us, we can study the science of human 
life by the light of natural law, and take ex- 
ample from those higher types, which from 
time to time have risen above the level tide 
of man, and by superior intellect and more 
abundant sympathy have approached more 
nearly to the Source of both. 

In all countries and climes, from Buddha 
to Christ, and from the early. Christian 
heroes to those of our own day, we shall find 
that the noblest natures, whether searching 
after truth like Newton, withstanding wrong 
and oppression like Abraham Lincoln, or go- 
ing to almost certain death like Gordon, in 
the hope of being of some use to his ‘‘ poor, 
ignorant, black children,’’ have all followed 
the law taught alike by science and religion, 
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that he who devotes his life to duty is fulfill- 
ing the truest purpose of existence. 

It is when we study the lives of such men 
as these that.we notice how closely morality 
is united to true religion; how in working 
for all we are working with God; and it is 
also then that the problem of evil existing in 
the world presses upon us most heavily. We 
have seen that this problem cannot be solved 
with our present imperfect knowledge. Why 
suffering and degradation should accompany 
the evolution of all good and happy life must 
at present remain a mystery tous. But the 
study of the struggle for existence does to 
some extent lift the heavy cloud hanging 
over us, by showing that all low thoughts 
and actions relate to the narrow life of self. 
They are the by product of the effort of every 
being to hold its own in this life, and since 
those, who in making this effort work for the 
good ofall, have been shown to be the fittest 
to survive, it follows that, in an infinite and 
eternal scheme, suffering and evil must in 
the end be eliminated. Not, however, nec- 
essarily in this life, where our bodily restric- 
tions are so great that the individual is al- 
ways to a certain extent at war with the 
whole. Ifthe full bearing of evolution is to 
be worked out it must bein a scheme which 
embraces the entire universe. 

This brings us face to face with the ques- 
tion of immortality which is so profound and 
so difficult to deal with from the point of view 
of science that the boldest might hesitate at 
attempting it. My only excuse for doing so 
is, that it is intimately connected with all 
higher morality, and that, therefore, it isa 
serious duty in those who believe they see a 
vista in science through things temporal to 
things eternal, to state their convictions. 

It appears to me that our intellect, our 
moral nature, and the conclusions of science, 
even apart from religious belief, all point to 
a continuation of individual existence beyond 
the few short years we passin this world. 
Our intellect carries us back through all phe- 
nomena to a First Cause which, because in 
Him all things exist, cannot be other than 
omnipotent. It is impossible and a contra- 
diction in thought, to imagine that sucha 
Power could be the author of an imperfect or 
unjust scheme, such as this world must be if 
those, who through inheritance or evil sur- 
roundings pass lives of suffering, disease, 
misery, and degradation here, should live 
only their little span and pass away into 
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nothing. A perfect scheme must be perfect 
not only in general results but in every mi- 
nute detail, and though the pain and suffer- 
ing around us are undeniable, they must in 
some way unseen to us be actually good not 
only for the universe as a whole but for each 
individual. 

So far is the argument of intellect and 
logic ; our moral nature speaks next. Toa 
thoughtful mind it is not the longing for the 
prolongation of our own existence which 
makes a future life an imperative necessity, 
but ajealously for the honor of the Eternal 
Being of whom we form part—a conviction 
that ‘‘man cannot be more just than his 
maker.’’ Though selfishness and callous- 
ness to the welfare of others may linger in 
the lower strata of our nature, that which 
relates only toour individual self, our higher 
life, that which touches the universe, is 
strong in the sense of justice, sympathy, and 
mercy; and these qualities in ourselves 
which we know can come only from the 
Source of all life, are an absolute proof that 
the Omnipotent Power by whose laws we 
exist, must possess these qualities among His 
many inscrutable attributes ; and that since 
ajust man would, if he could, redeem those 
who in the struggle for life have been too 
heavily weighted to rise, there must bea 
compensatory power in the universe which 
will in the end work out their existence to a 
just conclusion. 

For this continued existence is necessary 
beyond the present unevenly balanced life, 
and the strongest arguments for it lie in 
these conclusions of our intellect and moral 
nature. Yet science, too, lends her aid, if 
only we will keep our minds fixed upon the 
truth that throughout all phenomena it is the 
underlying invisible energy which is eternal, 
the form which is temporary. That ‘‘ mys- 
terious something’’—of which Professor 
Stokes* felt constrained to acknowledge the 
existence in living beings, after exhausting 
ail the laws of dead matter—cannot depend 
for its continuance upon the organization of 
which it is the cause, and, moreover, since 
the development of an organism must take 
place through changes produced in this life- 
force by internal and external conditions, 
there is nothing in the mere dissolution of 

*George Gabriel. (1819——.) A British metaphysician, 
Professor of mathematics and physics in Cambridge Uni- 


versity. He is the author of many papers on physics and 
mathematics, 
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the bodily frame to deprive the life-force of 
the experience it has gained. Long before 
physiological science had reached its present 
stage, Bishop Butler* in his Analogy em- 
phasized this point ; and one of our great- 
est living biologists, though himself not 
hopeful of the future; pointed out the argu- 
ment to me and acknowledged that it had 
never been refuted and so far as he saw never 
could be. 

We are constrained, therefore, to look upon 
‘life’? as an ever active force working from 
the lowest to the highest form and in itself 
indestructible. Are, then, all living exist- 
ences to continue? Science can only answer, 
‘‘Kither none or all, each in its own degree.” 
The life of the plant is in this world infinitely 
inferior in grade to the life of the lowest ani- 
mal, just as the life of the insect is not com- 
parable to the self-conscious life of man, but 
as Bishop Butler again pointed out, the con- 
tinuation of all life is the only logical con- 
clusion, and the universe has surely room and 
work for all grades of the living principle. 

Startling as this may appear at first sight 
it becomes less so when we reflect that all 
energy is part of the Eternal First Cause, and 
that suffering and struggle have existed from 


the beginning of life, so that in all sentient 
beings annihilation would leave an unjust 


balance. The same argument applies here 
which was used with regard to our apprecia- 
tion of the intelligence of animals. Every- 
where an increase of knowledge leads us to 
see continuous gradation throughout all life, 
and to acknowledge that we are only begin- 
ning faintly to comprehend the possibilities 
of nature. 

Yet as in this life the vast superiority of 
man in his power of abstract thought, spirit- 
ual apprehension, and moral resolve, makes 
him the arbiter of his own success or failure, 
so his power of anticipation of a future life 
gives anew and overwhelming impetus to 
his moral nature. On the side of self- 
preservation it warns him that the conse- 
quences of his actions are far-reaching, and 
that the penalty which he seems to escape 
here is ‘‘only a postponement. First or last 
he must pay the whole debt.’”” With regard 


*Joseph. (1692-1752.) An English writer of great 
fame. His reputation rests chiefly upon his ‘‘ Analogy of 
Religion Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature.’’ This has been called the most pro- 
found and original work extant onthe philosophy of 
religion. 
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to our fellow-creatures it gives a far stronger 
motive for self-sacrifice. If we are willing to 
labor and spend ourselves to mitigate the 
sufferings and better the condition of our 
fellow-beings for a few short years, how much 
more then if we feel that the wretched state 
of their existence is dragging down the life 


(The 


which should be opening out and learning 
all that can be learned here before passing 
into a wider sphere. For in this as in all 
else we cannot escape from continuity. That 
which the individual life has gained or lost 
in the struggle here must characterize it in 
its onward path. 


end.) 


HOW ELECTRICITY IS MEASURED. 


BY PROFESSOR EDWARD L. NICHOLS. 
Of Cornell University. 


which are of service to mankind, elec- 

tricity holds a peculiar place. It does 
not thrust itself upon our observation, as 
other of theso-called forces of nature do. In- 
deed, our only direct means of recognizing its 
existence is through certain physiological ef- 
fects, such as the stimulation of the special 
senses of taste and sight and the production of 
involuntary motions of the muscles. These 
are interesting in their way, but it is to quite 
other properties that electricity owes its chief 
importance. 

Our real knowledge of electricity arises from 
the fact that it is readily converted into mo- 
tion, heat, light, and theenergy of chemical re- 
action. Now human existence, materially con- 
sidered, depends almost entirely upon the 
utilization of these four forms of energy ; and 
the value of electricity in its practical applica- 
tions, lies in our power to transform it at will 
into any one of them. 

Were the store-house from which we draw 
our stock of energy for useful purposes, sup- 
plied with electricity, the ease and economy 
of living would be increased incalculably: 
heat we could have without appreciable waste; 
the economy of transformation in the process 
of obtaining light would be from ten to 
twenty times greater than that to which we 
now have to subject the latent energy of our 
taw materials ; were power wanted to drive 
machinery, ten per cent at most would have 
to be thrown away,—by our present available 
processes we deem ourselves fortunate if we 
waste but ninety per cent and save the re- 
maining ten. 

At present, the form of energy with which 
we have to begin the series of transformations 
necessary to the production of heat or power 
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or light, is that which has been stored for us. 
in fuel. To obtain electricity from fuel, we 
have to make three such transformations. 
The first step is to convert its latent energy 
into heat, a process which in itself involves 
no waste ; but heat is a very wasteful form of 
energy because we have not yet learned to use 
it with economy, to store it successfully, nor 
to transform it without great loss. In the 
second step our transformer is the steam- 
engine, a tool for the conversion of heat into. 
motion, upon the extravagant and wasteful 
performance of which, our descendants will 
look back, doubtless, in amazement. The very 
best which can be done with it to-day is to: 
convert something less than ten per cent of 
the energy expended. The dynamo machine, 
by means of which the final transformation 
into electricity takes place is, however, very 
nearly perfect so far as economy of action 
goes, and when we waste more than ten per 
cent, we.do it willfully, in deliberate sacrifice 
of economy to other qualities which we deem 
more important. 

The time doubtless will come when we 
shall have learned to turn the latent energy 
of fuel into electricity without serious loss; but. 
in the mean time, since the latter is obtained 
by such wasteful processes, it is important to- 
use it to the best advantage. 

One of the most urgent problems in the 
distribution of the electric current from cen- 
tral stations, is that of measuring the amount 
of energy consumed by each customer. To 
understand the imperative nature of the case, 
let us consider what the experience of a gas 
company would be, which should attempt to 
furnish illuminating gas at a stated monthly 
rate for each burner. Under such circum- 
stances all attempts at economy on the part of 
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the consumer would cease, and the amount of 
gas necessary to supply a given district 
would be increased nearly threefold. The 
only means by which the saving householder 
could diminish his gas bills would be by re- 
ducing the number of burners ; a method so 
unsatisfactory that many would return alto- 
gether to the use of the petroleum lamp. 

Our electric lighting companies, in toomany 
cases, have attempted to furnish illumina- 
tion under conditions precisely similar to the 
above. The experiment has been a costly 
one, and it has led to the very earnest study 
of methods for recording the amount of elec- 
trical energy used by their patrons. 

The measurement of electricity is no new 
art. It has, indeed, long since been brought 
toa high degree of precision ; but the con- 
ditions under which the currents used in elec- 
tric lighting must be measured, are entirely 
different from those which exist in the labora- 
tory. The requirements of the case demand 
a new form of apparatus. It must be cheap, 
automatic, and reliable; capable of acting 
without supervision for a considerable period 
of time, and of such a nature that it can be 
set up and maintained in working order by 
men comparatively unskilled and inexperi- 
enced. To meet these requirements is no 
simple matter, and although much time has 
been spent by the best of our practical elec- 
tricians, and a large number of ingenious 
forms of the electric meter have been pro- 
duced, no altogether satisfactory solution of 
the problem has yet been reached. 

One of the simplest forms of electric meter 
and one of the most successful of its practical 
applications, depends upon the chemical ac- 
tion of the current. When the electric cur- 
rent is caused to flow through a vessel con- 
taining the solution of any salt, the only way 
in which it can find passage is by breaking 
up the compound into two parts. Now the 
molecules of those compounds, which in 
chemistry are called salts, arecomplex. They 
are formed by the union of two distinct 
groups of atoms. One of these groups is 
called the acid radical, the other consists of 
one or more of the atoms of some metal. The 
affinity which the acid radical and the metallic 
atoms with which it is in combination, pos- 
sess for each other is considerable, and in or- 
der to separate them, a certain perfectly defi- 
nite amount of energy must be expended. 
When the salt is dissolved in water and its so- 
lution forms the path of an electric current, a 
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portion of the salt is broken up into the two 
groups which I have just mentioned. In this 
mysterious process of e-lec-trol’y-sis, con- 
cerning thereal natureof which we know very 
little, the metal, set free from its acid radical 
partner, appears in its own natural metallic 
form at the point where the current leaves 
the solution. The acid radical appears simul- 
taneously at the other terminal, where the 
current enters the solution ; and it instantly 
seeks to go into the new combination, either 
by attacking the substance of which the 
terminal is formed, or, failing in that, by de- 
composing some neighboring molecule of 
water. In the latter case, oxygen is set free 
and appears in the form of gas, and the hy- 
drogen of the water is forced to combine with 
the acid radical in the formation of the par- 
ticular acid of which the radical is the active 
and characteristic principle. 

The work necessary to effect this chemical 
disunion is done by the expenditure of elec- 
trical energy, and the amount of metal set 
free at the negative pole of the e-lec-tro-lyt’ic 
cell affords us a perfectly definite measure of 
the quantity of current which has been trans- 
mitted. Any instrument for the measure of 
the electric current by electrolysis is called a 
voltameter.* The principles upon which 
its action will depend may be summed up as 
follows : - 

(1) The electric current cannot pass through 
a chemical compound of liquid form without 
decomposing it. 

(2) The amount of the e-lec’tro-lyte decom- 
posed is always directly proportional to the 
current, and to the time during which the cur- 
rent has been flowing. 

(3) The amount of current necessary to 
free the various metals from combination, 
varies with the chemical character of the 
metal ; but it is always the same fora given 
metal, no matter under what circumstances 
the electrolysis may take place. 

The number of chemical compounds which 
are capable of being broken up by the action 
of the electric current, is very large, and it 
would seem at first sight that a great many 
different forms of voltameter might be de- 
vised. In point of fact, however, our choice 
is limited to two or three well known types. 
In order that measurements may be made, the 





*(Vol-tam’e-ter.) The name was derived from Alessan- 
dro Volta (1745-1827), an Italian electrician who was the 
discoverer of the instrument known as the Voltaic pile. 
See the ‘‘ Chautauqua Physics”’ p. 253. 
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metal which has been deposited must be col- 
lected and weighed; and that this may be 
possible it must be of sucha nature that after 
being deposited it will remain within the so- 
lution without becoming corroded or being 
re-dissolved. It must, moreover, form an ad- 
herent coating upon the surface of the elec- 
trode,* so that the latter can be removed from 
the cell and washed and dried, without loss 
of weight. Almost the only voltameters in 
which these conditions are fulfilled even ap- 
proximately, are those in which silver is de- 
posited from a solution of the nitrate of silver, 
copper from thesulphate of copper, orzinc from 
the sulphate of zinc. The water-voltameter, a 
form of instrument in which that liquid is de- 
composed into its components and the oxygen 
and hydrogen gases thus produced are meas- 
ured volumetrically, has been used, to some 
extent, inthe past; but it falls sofar behind the 
others in accuracy and ease of manipulation, 
that we may leave it out of account altogether. 

‘Where the highest attainable accuracy is 
desired, the silver or the copper voltameter is 
invariably used; but in electric lighting some 
cheaper metal than silver has to be employed, 
and the choice lies between copper and zinc. 
Practical experience, running over several 
years, has decided in favor of the use of the 
latter metal, and the chemical + meter in use 
upon electric lighting circuits to-day is a form 
of zinc voltameter. 

The apparatus is of the very simplest form ; 
it consists of a small glass jar, very similar 
in shape tothe ordinary fruit jar. This is 
nearly filled with a solution of sulphate of 
zinc, and two vertical zinc plates, which previ- 
ously have been weighed with great care, are 
placed in the liquid. These are connected with 
the wires along which the current to be meas- 
ured is flowing, so that the current enters the 
jar through one of the plates, traverses the 
solution, and makes its exit through the other. 
Upon the surface of the latter plate, zinc is de- 
posited, while the terminal at which the elec- 
tricity enters is eaten away by the action of 
the sulphuric acid which has been set free by 
electrolysis upon its surface. Thus whenever 
the current flows, one of these plates in- 

*(E-lec’trode.) ‘‘ A pole in the current from an electric 
battery or machine which is in use in effecting electroly- 
sis ; applied generally to the two ends of an open electric 
current. The positive pole is termed the anode, and the 
negative pole the cathode.””— 7he Century Dictionary. 

+ So called to distinguish it from those forms of electric 
meter, the action of which does not depend upon electroly- 
sis.—E. L. N. 
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creases in weight and the other loses to the 
same extent ; but the amount of zinc in the 
solution remains unchanged. 

At the end of a month the plates are re. 
moved and new ones are put in their places: 
the plates are again weighed and a compari- 
son of the result with that recorded before the. 
beginning of the operation, affords data from 
which the quantity of electricity which has. 
traversed the cell in the meantime, may be. 
computed. This quantity may be deter-. 
mined from the gain in the negative plate or 
from the loss of the positive one or by aver- 
aging the gain and loss. It is customary in 
practice to cause the current to flow through 
two such voltameters in succession, by which 
means a duplicate record is secured. 

For the purpose of measuring the electrical 
energy consumed in lighting a given build- 
ing from month to month, it is not necessary 
to pass the entire current through the two 
voltameters. The amount of zinc deposited 
in such a case would be inconveniently large, 
and a considerable fraction of the total work 
done by the current within the building would 
be needlessly expended within the meter it- 
self. A very small but definitely known 
fraction of the current, therefore, is diverted 
into a side circuit of high resistance where it 
is made to pass through the two voltameter 
cells, after which it is returned to the main 
line. It is this small current which is act- 
ually measured, and from the relation which 
it bears to the total current which enters the 
building, the value of the latter is calculated. 

The work involved in the monthly inter- 
change and weighing of plates is a consider- 
able item of expense in the maintenance of 
electric lighting stations ; and this solution 
of the problem of the commercial measure- 
ment of electricity, owes its success to the 
extreme simplicity and cheapness of the ap- 
paratus used, rather than to the complete- 
ness of the method. A perfect meter should 
be direct-reading and capable of maintaining 
a continuous record, after the fashion of gas 
and water meters. Attempts were made some 
ten years ago to render the chemical meter 
automatic, continuous in its action, and self- 
recording ; and although the use of such 
meters has been abandoned temporarily for 
the simpler but more laborious system of 
weighing the plates, experiments looking to- 
ward automatic methods have been continued 
from that day to this. 

, Our electrical engineers, in their search for 
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the best means of recording the expenditure 
of electricity used for commercial purposes, 
have not confined their attention to the chem- 
ical effects of the current ; they have also at- 
tempted to take advantage of the magnetic 
action which it exerts, and of its power of 
heating the conductors through which it 
flows. The directive force of the electric cur- 
rent upon the magnetic needle, which is the 
effect made use of in galvanometers, would 
seem to be especially well adapted to the pur- 
pose in question. It is true that the galva- 
nometer * makes it possible to measure the 
current with great ease and accuracy, but, un- 
fortunately, it does not sum up the quantities 
of electricity which have passed during a 
given time, as the voltameter does, and in or- 
der to utilize it for commercial measurements, 
it would be necessary to obtain a complete 
record ofits varying indications over extended 
periods. Under conditions in which the ap- 


paratus could have daily attention, a self- 
recording galvanometer would bea very sat- 
isfactory instrument ; but when, as is the case 
in electric lighting, the record must maintain 
itself without supervision for months at a 
time, its use is almost out of the question. 
We expect a properly constructed electric 


meter to record the total amount of work 
performed by the current during the period 
over which the measurements extend. By 
far the best means of obtaining such a record 
has been found to consist in placing a small 
electric motor in the circuit in which the 
measurement is to be made. Using the term 
‘electric motor’’ in its most general sense, 


*(Gal-va-ndm’e-ter.) An instrument for measuring the 
force of galvanic electricity. See the ‘‘ Chautauqua 
Physics,” p. 267, and for origin of name, p. 252. 
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it may be said that all electric meters now in 
practical use, excepting those in which the 
principle of the voltameter exists, are really 
electric motors. The motor is made to record 
its own rate of speed, which varies from mo- 
ment to moment as the current changes. 
There are many ways in which the current 
may be made to do work and to record its rate 
of working. It may be made, for example, 
to heat a strip of wire or foil through which 
it is compelled to pass, and the currents of 
heated air rising from the hot metal may be 
made to drive a tiny windmill, which, as it 
runs, records its own revolutions. Again, 
the current may be set to work driving the 
liquid back and forth in a kind of electrical 
pulse glass, which being mounted upon knife 
edges, rocks from side to side, and, as it goes, 
makes record of its rate. Instruments based 
upon each of these devices are in practical 
use upon electric lighting circuits in this 
country and in Europe. More frequently 
the little motor is made to resemble in its es- 
sential features some one of the larger forms 
which have come into use in driving ma- 
chinery. A tiny armature revolving within 
a coil, which has its motion controlled by some 
form of governor so constructed as to make 
the speed as nearly proportional as possible 
to the current that drives it, is made to turn 
the wheel of a set of indicator dials similar to 
those which are used upon gas meters. 

These automatic electric meters meet many 
of the conditions which the successful instru- 
ment must fulfill, and out of them will be de- 
veloped meters by means of which electricity 
will be measured more easily and more accu- 
rately than gas and water are at the present 
time. 


THE GREEKS OF TO-DAY. 
BY ALBERT SHAW, Ph. D. 


American travelers who visit Greece, 

nearly all use ancient history as their 
guide-book. They goto see ruined temples 
and other archeological remains, and to ob- 
tain more vivid impressions of the nature and 
greatness of the civilization of the classical 
age. They are abundantly repaid ; for every 
feature of the wonderful landscape speaks 
eloquently, to the instructed mind, of the 


()' the comparatively few European and 


glorious past. But there is a new Greece, as 
well as an old; and the student of history 
and politics would do well, in visiting those 
shores, to give some thought and attention 
to the Greeks of to-day. 

The modern Greeks revel almost to intoxi- 
cation in the grandeur of their lineage and in 
the ancient supremacy of their politics, art,: 
philosophy, and literature. But their con- 
templation of the past is simply an element 
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in the revival of a strong race feeling. They 
live intensely in the present, and yet more 
intensely in the future. They are the most 
buoyantly hopeful and ambitious race in 
Europe. Their condition has been very low, 
and remains difficult and perplexing; but 
they are making progress that promises 
brilliant fruitage, and their enthusiastic con- 
fidence in their own destiny sometimes ex- 
poses them to ridicule. They sit in the cafés 
and market-places reading their crisp little 
daily newspapers and discussing every move 
on the great checker-board of European poli- 
tics as having some deep and intentional 
bearing upon the future of Greece. As inthe 
other small states of south-eastern Europe, 
political development in Greece has preceded 
industrial development ; and politics is a prin- 
cipal business and absorbs the best talent, 
while political journalism also flourishes 
luxuriantly. 

It must be remembered that the country is 
still very remote and crude. Only sixty 
years have elapsed since Greece emerged 
from nearly four hundred years of subjection 
to the rapacious Turks. The war of inde- 


pendence, with all its romantic and thrilling 


incidents, occupying nearly the entire decade 
from 1820 to 1830, tempts me to digress; but 
it is a chapter of modern history that is ac- 
cessible and familiar. 

The conquest of Greece had followed im- 
mediately upon the acquisition, by the Turks 
in the fifteenth century, of Constantinople 
and the Danubian provinces. The only break 
in the continuity of Turkish rule had been 
the brief episode of the Venetian occupation 
of Greece near the end of the seventeenth 
century. If a Venetian bomb had not ex- 
ploded the Turkish powder magazine on the 
Acropolis and thus shattered and ruined the 
Parthenon, there would have been nothing so 
very memorable about this conquest of Moro- 
sini’s fleet. The Turks were in power again 
after a few years, and remained undisturbed 
for more than a century longer. The revolt 
of the Greeks in 1821 was a part of that move- 
ment of subject Christian peoples, under the 
encouragement of Russia and under the aus- 
pices of the Greek Orthodox church, that de- 
livered Servia and that has been steadily and 
relentlessly pressing upon the narrowing 
limits of Moslem rule in south-eastern Europe. 
The English and French governments joined 
the Russians in giving final effect to Greek 
independence, and in establishing the modern 
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kingdom of Greece. But it is important to 
remember that the rise of Russia has been the 
most potent cause of the dismemberment of 
European Turkey. 

The war for independence brought into the 
foreground some noble and striking charac- 
ters ; but the centuries of Turkish domination 
had left the people and the country in a con- 
dition deplorably low. Population was de- 
pleted ; there was no agriculture worthy of 
the name, and there were no other industries 
of any kind excepting maritime pursuits ; 
Athens was a miserable, squalid town, and 
there were no other towns of any size in the 
entire country ; there were no highways in 
the land ; the port of the Pirszeus was choked 
upjand unfit to accommodate modern vessels ; 
the country was in disorder and the prey of 
bandits ; there were no educational facilities ; 
there was aimost no literature, and the lan- 
guage had suffered debasement from the lack 
of diffused education and literary standards; 
the church was an organ of patriotism and 
the Hellenic idea, but it had very little moral 
or religious influence ; the vices of lying, 
stealing, and treachery had become sadly 
prevalent as a result of long subjection to 
cruel Mohammedan rulers and tax-gatherers ; 
and so the little country was about as for- 
lorn and debased as a Christian people of such 
a lineage could be made. These sad and un- 
fortunate conditions are still sufficiently prev- 
alent to excite the unfriendly criticism and 
harsh derision of not a few travelers who 
magnify their personal annoyances and give 
no appreciative sympathy to the efforts of a 
brave people whose history they do not under- 
stand. There is a bright side to the picture ; 
and it merits warm admiration. 

It would require several pages to give any 
adequate account of the political and financial 
difficulties under which Greece has struggled 
in these decades of independence ; and her 
modest but solid progress has been won in 
the face of severe adversity. In 1821, there 
were only 224,000 hectares of land under cul- 
tivation, and in 1860 only 372,000. There are 
now more than 2,000,000 hectares cultivated. 
Commercial intercourse with foreign coun- 
tries is rapidly increasing. Thirty years ago 
the imports were valued at 44,000,000 francs 
and the exports at less than 30,000,000. In 
1887 the imports were worth 276,000,000 francs 
and the exports 212,000,000. The exports are 
olive oil, currents, various fruits, and agri- 
cultural products, and ores from the mines. 
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Although a mountainous country Greece has 
many fertile valleys that are scarcely tilled at 
ail, When railroads and highways have made 
these localities accessible to markets they will 
rapidly become prosperous and populous. 
The recent growth of commerce and of cul- 
tivated area that I have mentioned, is the di- 
rect result of the government’s railroad policy. 
In 1874 there were only 12 kilometers of rail- 
way line in all Greece,—this being the bit of 
‘road from the Pirzeus, the port, up to Athens. 
In 1881 there were 73 kilometers, the Corinth 
line having been constructed. In 1885 there 
were 338 kilometers, the increase being due to 
construction in the Morea. Including lines 
projected and under contract, the record for 
1889 was a total of 1,698 kilometers. Besidcs 
new lines for the commercial development of 
the Morea, there is now building under ar- 
rangements made in 1889, a main line that is 
to give Athens the long-desired connection 
with the railway system of Europe. Its ter- 
minus will be Larissa on the northern frontier. 
This line will open up to commerce a region 
now very difficult of access. It has, more- 
over, a Strategic purpose. The mobilization 
of the little Greek army upon the Macedonian 
frontier will be rendered easy ; and the new 


line is intended to aid Greece in the acqui- 
sition of territory that she regards as rightly 


hers, though still held by the Turks. Asa 
matter of political necessity the Turks will 
be obliged to build a line to the junction at 
Larissa ; and thusGreece will have communi- 
cation by rail with the outer world. 

On the sea, the Greeks have made progress 
that is most noteworthy. They are the best 
and most successful sailors of the eastern 
Mediterranean. Theiradvance in this regard 
is not fairly shown in the statistics of the 
number of their ships, because the size and 
<apacity of vessels have increased so greatly. 
Thus in 1864 there were 4,523 merchant ves- 
sels sailing under the Greek flag, and in 1887 
there were 5,759, the total tonnage having in- 
creased from 280,000 to 750,000. Many of 
‘these vessels are steamers of good size. The 
once neglected port of the Pirzeus is now gay 
with the shipping of various nations, and the 
harbor has been dredged and improved. The 
Greeks are so skillful that they manage their 
ships with much smaller crews than are em- 
ployed by their rivals in the Mediterranean 
carrying trade; and this element of superi- 
“rity is enabling them to acquire a larger and 
larger share of the business. 
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The Greeks are not only the carriers, but 
they are also the traders and merchants of the 
eastern Mediterranean. Most of the ship- 
ping and most of the local traffic pertaining 
to such ports as Alexandria and Smyrna and 
and Salonika, as well as to Constantinople 
itself, belong to Greeks, although not in- 
cluded, of course, in the statistics of Greece. 
The Pirzeus, as a shipping center, must receive 
anew impetus upon the completion of the 
Corinth ship-canal which is now building. 
Railroad connections will also divert to 
Athens much of the trade between Europe 
andthe Orient that now inuresto the benefit of 
Treste, Marseilles, and the Italian ports. The 
coming decade is to witness a very remark- 
able development in the commercial and mar- 
itime interest of Greece. 

The better times are telling upon the growth 
of population. In 1838 there were only 750,- 
ooo people in the country. In 1870 the num- 
ber had increased to 1,450,000. The new cen- 
sus of last year shows nearly 2,200,000. Some 
slight accessions of territory are to be cred- 
ited with a part of this population increase ; 
but most of it is found in the original prov- 
inces. The Greeks are capable of a complex 
industrial organization that would make their 
country support a population four or five 
times as large as now exists. But they need 
close contact with Europe to arouse them to 
industrial effort. They are to-day better 
traders, mariners, and politicians than they 
are farmers or mechanics. Their relations 
have been closer wit the East than with the 
West ; but they have the full Occidental ca- 
pacity ; and a closer acquaintance with Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and America will rid 
them of the vanity and self-complacence that 
their intercourse with Oriental peoples. has 
given them. 

The educational progress of the Greeks is par- 
ticularly gratifying. In 1830there were only 
about 9,000 pupils in all the schools of Greece. 
In 1860 there were about 53,000. ‘fhe number 
had increased to nearly 125,000 in 1888. Ele- 
mentary education is universal and compul- 
sory. The statistics for 1888 show 327 high 
schools, 989 common schools for boys, and 138 
common schools for girls. The University of 
Athens has grown rapidly as a center of Greek 
culture, and it has a teaching staff of nearly 
a hundred professors and assistants with a 
registration of some 2,500 students. 

The possibilities of the modern Athens as 
an educational center may well excite enthu- 
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siasm. It should be understood that the 
Greeks outside of Greece are three or four 
times as numerous as those living in Greece. 
There are nearly half a million Greeks in 
and about Constantinople. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of them in Alexandria, 
Cairo, and elsewhere in Egypt. They are 
the business men of Jerusalem, Damascus, 
and Beirut. They are numerous in Odessa 
and Bucharest. Altogether, the race num- 
bers from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 people, all 
of whom use the Greek language, are in- 
tensely proud of their nationality, and are 
steadily advancing in a sense of race unity 
and a belief in their future political union 
and their dominion over the shores of the 
eastern Mediterranean. To Athens as the 
center of this race sentiment and the seat of 
Greek learning, all these people are looking 
with a growing regard; and their sons are 
sent in large numbers to study in the uni- 
versity, or in the great polytechnic school, or 
in one of the gymnasia. 

It is singularly inappropriate to speak of 
the Greek asa dead language. The visitor to 
Athens who finds a dozen or more daily papers 
in . circulation and finds the book-stalls 
crowded with fresh Greek works by native 
authors, as well as with cheap Greek trans- 
lations of popular French, German, and Eng- 
lish books, while he finds the theaters occa- 
sionally producing a comedy of Aristophanes 
or a tragedy of A¢schylus, and listens per- 
chance to an eloquent speech in the Boulé 
from a statesman who speaks as good Greek 
as Demosthenes uttered, may well wonder why 
it is customary in America and England to 
call Greek a dead language. It is, in point of 
fact, a very live language, with a brilliant 
practical future before it. The rise of educa- 
tion and journalism and authorship among 
the modern Greeks, naturally stimulates pride 
in their language and tends to its purification. 
The ‘‘ Modern Greek,’’ so-called, is simply 
Greek. The changes it has undergone are 
many, but they are slight when compared 
with those that have transformed other Euro- 
pean languages. 

The evolution of Athens into a modern 
capital is progressing rapidly. The city has 
been ‘‘laid out’’ upon a regular plan in its 
newer parts, and it is quite like a French or 
Italian town in its architecture and arrange- 
ments. There has been much building in re- 
cent years ; and from the stately ruins of the 
Acropolis one locks down upon a city which 
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for the most part seems fresh and new. The 
sewerage, water supply, street sprinkling, 
and other amenities of well-kept European, 
cities are not fully provided as yet, but all 
these improvements are finding place one by 
one. Athens has grown in population like. 
an American town in the past ten years. In 
1879 it had 63,374 inhabitants, in 1884 it had 
84,903, and by the new census of 1889 it had 
attained to 107,000. The Pirzus now hasa 
population of 33,000; and it is in the larger 
sense a part of Athens. 

Every thing conspires to promote the fu- 
ture growth of the interesting Greek capital. 
It has large commercial and industrial pros- 
pects, it will become a great center of art and 
education, and it will profit, to an extent that 
few persons have ventured to predict, from 
the influx of strangers. For as Italy’s sun- 
shine and her ‘historical and artistic attract- 
iveness have been worth many millions of 
dollars yearly to her people since the opening 
of the Italian railway system, just so Greece 
will profit when her incomparable skies, her 
wonderful views of purple mountains and 
blue sea, and her wealth in archzological re- 
mains and in historical localitiescan be made 
sufficiently accessible to draw a large patron- 
age. Within ten years, Greece will be 
opened up to travelers ; hotels will be built ; 
thousands of European and American tour- 
ists will seek her lovely classic shores, and 
sentiment will be turned by her shrewd peo- 
ple to the most profitable business account. 

The political affairs of Greece are in the 
hands of one of the wisest and most accom- 
plished statesmen of modern times, Mr. C. 
Tricoupis. He has been prime minister for 
several years, and had filled the same position 
in a former cabinet. It has been his aim to 
bring Greece to a sound financial basis. He 
found the little kingdom without credit, its 
interest payments in arrears, its income less 
than its expenditure, its treasury, therefore, 
practically bankrupt, its currency depreciated 
paper, its taxation system wasteful and une- 
qual, and its revenue and customs officers 
shameless thieves. What he has done to im- 
prove the situation shows him a masterly 
financier. He has restored his country’s 
credit in the money markets of Europe, and 
greatly reduced the interest rate, refunding 
the old debt. He has created a new revenue 
system that has doubled the income of the 
country without adding to the burdens of the 
people. He has driven out and punished the 
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dishonest officials. He has paved the way 
for a return to specie payments. But for the 
misconduct of his political opponents who 
achieved a brief control of the government, 
he would have retired the paper money three 
or four years ago. Mr. Tricoupis is a gentle- 
man of the highest character and of wide ex- 
perience and knowledge, speaking all the 
leading European languages with fluency. 
He had a long training in the diplomatic ser- 
vice, and is perfectly familiar with the most 
intricate details of modern European politics 
and history. He shares with his countrymen 
the ardent hopes they cherish for the future 
of Greece, but he has the prudence and pa- 
tience that most of them lack, and he desires 
a period of peace in order that Greece may at- 
tain a sound financial condition, may develop 
arailroad system, and may improve her ag- 
riculture and industries. He believes that 
the future is hers if she will only prepare her- 
self for it. Consequently, heis not impatient 
for that general warthat other Greeks antici- 
pate as having good fortune in store for their 
country. He seeks a period of peaceful de- 
velopment. 

The Berlin Congress following the Russo- 
Turkish war, awarded Greece a strip of terri- 


tory adjoining her northern boundary. She 
has not been able as yet to obtain possession 
of the entire strip, although the great powers 


have aided her to obtain a part of it. She 
aspires to the possession of all or at least of a 
large part of the Turkish province of Mace- 
donia, lying north of the present boundary. 
But the Bulgarians, the Servians, and the 
Austrians, as well as the Turks, are claim- 
ants for this bone of contention ; and the out- 
come of the competition is not yet predicable. 
The Macedonian towns and seaports are un- 
doubtedly Greek in preponderance of popula- 
tion. But the farmers of the interior are 
chiefly Bulgarians, with an intermingling 
of Albanian Mohammedans and a few Ser- 
vians. 

Greece may ultimately acquire a portion of 
Macedonia, but is not likely to be granted 
the bilk of the province. Crete, which is 
properly a Greek island, hasremained a Turk- 
ish possession. The population is at present 
in revolt ; and the early future will witness 
the transfer of Crete to Greece. There are 
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various other islands now governed by the 
Turks that should be added to the kingdom 
of Greece; and their acquisition may be con- 
fidently expected. Meanwhile, the Greeks 
should not be over-anxious to extend their 
boundaries, but should rather seek to develop 
the possessions they already have. 

Greece is a constitutional monarchy, simi- 
lar in its government to Belgium. The 
present king, Georgios I., is a brother of the 
Princess of Wales, and a son of the King of 
Denmark. He was elected King of the Hel- 
lenes in 1863, when eighteen years old, and 
he married Olga, the daughter of the Russian 
grand-duke Constantine. They have a family 
of seven children, the eldest of whom, Prince 
Constantine the heir-apparent, was twenty- 
one years of agelast summer and was mar- 
ried at Athens to a German princess, in the 
presence of Emperor William and other royal 
guests. The eldest daughter, Alexandra, 
nineteen years old, was also married last 
summer at St. Petersburg to a Russian prince, 
with great éclat. King George comes ofa | 
family that has made remarkably fortunate 
alliances ; and these recent marriages of his 
children have undoubtedly added something 
to the political security of Greece. In case 
of acomplete expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe and Asia Minor, Greece would oc- 
cupy a more favorable position than other- 
wise in an international congress for the 
division of the spoils, on account of the mat- 
rimonial alliances of the royal family. 

The legislative power is vested in a par- 
liament of a single chamber, called the 
Boulé, which meets annually. The repre- 
sentatives are elected for four years, by uni- 
versal manhood suffrage. The body num- 
bers 150 men. The ministers, who are the 
heads of seven executive departments (Inte- 
rior, Finance, Justice, War, Marine, Educa- 
tion, and Ecclesiastical affairs and Foreign 
affairs) are responsible to the chamber, as in 
England and other European countries. The 
system of law in vogue is practically identi- 
cal with.the French code. The institutions 
of the country are liberal and progressive. 
The people belong, almost wholly, to the or- 
thodox Greek church, organized upon a na- 
tional basis, under a synod of archbishops 
and bishops. 


End of Required Reading for June. 
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PART II. 

FTER speaking as we have of the supe- 
A riority of the laureate’s subject matter 

and of his intellectual and emotional 
grasp of it, we must also style him the great- 
est living master of words. In saying this 
we do not underrate the unique genius of 
Swinburne, to whom we are indebted for 
startling manifestations of the technics of his 
art. Our expression concerns words rich in 
meaning, words that voice inspiration, that 
are the tongue of profound poetic thought. 
Mastery of the diction befitting great poetry 
is not discoverable in numberless words, each 
word new to its fellow, or in ringing repeti- 
tions of a few favorite words. The great poet 
is not prodigal, but sparing, of speech; he 
rarely sows with the whole sack. ‘‘ Poetry 
teaches,’’ says Emerson, 
force of a few words, and in proportion to the 
inspiration, checks loquacity.’’ Here is the 


place to begin not only a comparison of Ten- 
nyson and Swinburne, but to begin to take 
the measure of the singer that has given us 


the masterly ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon.’’ His 
fling at Whitman and Tupper, that they 
merely ‘‘accumulate words,”’ is of the boom- 
erang sort, returning to fall too near the feet 
of the redoubtable thrower. For, speaking 
strictly and with great poetry as the stand- 
ard, Swinburne’s astonishing feats of rhythm 
are less poetry than a kind—and necessarily 
an inferior kind—of music. Too definite for 
music, they are too indefinite for poetry. 
Not of these are the words that breathe hu- 
man breath ; the breathing is rather of wind 
blown through an animate harp—blasts of 
hot dehumanized meters, the heat of which, 
like the wind described by Saadi, makes the 
marrow boil in the bones. 

Now that Mr. Swinburne is before us, it 
may help toward an appreciation of Tenny- 
son and of poetry, to goa little further with 
him. An uncontrollable flow of words, we 
say, tells against inspiration, opposes poetry. 
Poetry turns on intellect, on luminous, 
searching thought; and thought ‘checks 
loquacity.”” This first; next perchance, we 
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“the enormous | 


shall discover that the work of the younger 
singer does not exhibit among its excellen- 
cies the treatment of vital subjects, subjects 
that repay the patient gaze of the seer. 
Neither, as a rule, shall we be constrained to 
say that the more fruitful of the subjects se- 
lected are well thought out ; and when they 
are well thought out we shall probably be 
moved to say that, as a rule, the verbal exe- 
cution is still disproportionate to both the 
theme and the ideas. Take, for example, the 
grandly sonorous ‘‘ Ave atque Vale.’’ Here 
the thought is wholly appropriate and suffi- 
cient ; while the music Zer se is worthy of the 
noblest theme. The defect in this ode is, that 
the theme being ignoble, the disproportion 
between the music and the thought defeats 
the effect aimed at, the high poetic effect, at- 
tained only by a nice balance of thought and 
expression. It seems, at the start, an exhi- 
bition of incongruity, if not of unconscious 
irony, this lavishing of poetic art on the 
memory of one who had so poor a conception 
of it as to declare himself ready to teach it in 
thirty lessons ; but, passing this point, con- 
sider fora moment the recklessness of the 
poet of to-day that can afford to spend his 
strength on a death song in which the here- 
after of the departed is fittingly pictured as 
follows : 


Now all strange hours and all strange loves are 
over, 

Dreams and desires and sombre songs and 
sweet, 

Hast thou found place at the great knees and 
feet 

Of some pale Titan woman like a lover, 

Such as thy vision here solicited, 

Under the shadow of her fair vast head, 

The deep division of prodigious breasts, 

The solemn slope of mighty limbs asleep, 

The weight of awful tresses that still keep 

The savour and shade of old-world pine forests 

Where the wet hill-winds weep? 


When the poet looks into heaven he should 
find the lowest circle of it at least a few feet 
Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow. 


Imagine Tennyson rising to the realm of 
spirits only to plunge to this monstrously 

















mundane business. It is still with us a matter 
of wonderment that the subjective poverty of 
this ode has not prevented eminent critics 
from mentioning it favorably in connection 
with ‘‘ Lycidas,’’ with ‘‘ Adonais,”’ and with 
“Thyrsis.”” As one of our authorities in lit- 
erature has said, ‘‘ The poet’s office is to be a 
voice.””’ Ay, but he does not stop there—a 
voice lifting ‘‘to a purer ether and a wider 
‘reach of view.’’ Any shortcoming in this 
particular is insufferable when the song es- 
says the life beyond. 

We breathe ‘‘ purer ether’’ here : 

There entertain him all the saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears forever from his eyes. 

There is ‘‘purer ether’’ here : 
That light whose smile kindles the universe, 
That beauty in which all things work and move, 
That benediction which the eclipsing curse 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining love 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst, now beams on me, 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 


Though our feet keep the green English 
fields in ‘‘ Thyrsis,’’ there, too, the spirit 
takes an upper, a ‘‘happier air.’”’ On the 
wings of these three threnodies we takea 
long flight heavenward ; the dirge for ‘‘ Bau- 
delaire,’’ with its marvelous melody and har- 
mony, after all suffers us to get no higher 
than the twin sphericities of her ‘‘Stript 
Prodigiousness.’”’ Indeed, it is rather a dig 
downward than a flight upward ; the atmos- 
phere, the sights and sounds are of the under- 
ground : 

Some dim derision of mysterious laughter 


And from pale mouths some cadence of dead 
sighs— 

These only, then the hearkening spirit hears, 

Sees only such things rise. 


A strain from ‘‘ In Memoriam,’’ in compari- 
son with this, seems wafted from the angelic 
choir: 

Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 

I hear thee where the waters run ; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 


Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 
I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 
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I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 
I shall not lose thee tho’ I die. 


The choice of subject settles a great deal for 
poets. But subject and thought aside, con- 
sidering Swinburne simply as an artist in 
words, is he wholly masterful in technics? 
There is a good old rule that the highest art 
is to conceal art. Will it be said that Swin- 
burne does this? Will it be affirmed that he 
can be read without the thought being first, 
if not last, on the art, open and persistently 
conspicuous? Will it be declared possible 
for this poet to snatch a grace beyond the 
reach of art? It seems to us much safer to 
say that if he quits the bounds of the artistic 
it must be for the region of the artificial. 
We may find evidence of this tendency even 
in the ‘‘ Ave atque Vale"’: 


O sleepless heart and somber soul unsleeping 


Dreams and desires and somber songs and sweet. 


It is Swinburne’s misfortune, both as an 
artist and as a seer, to be too original. The 
poet is a reporter, a translator, not the 
maker, of life ; and with the matter of life we 
must have the compliant manner. Swin- 
burne, as we have attempted to show, gives 
little of the matter, and surely his is not the 
manner of life. What he contemptuously 
terms Byron’s ‘‘rhetoric’’ gives much more of 
both. Byron, at his best, produces by sim- 
ple means great effects; Swinburne, at his 
best, surprises us with deftness in the use of 
technics intricate as unsuspected. Says a 
critic whom Mr. Swinburne greatly admires, 
““We do not ask from the poet linguistic 
feats, difficulties overcome. We expect to 
be delighted, entranced, even inspired, so 
that we also, his readers, feel for a time 
that we too are of the prophets.’’ Swin- 
burne’s art, masterful as it is, falls short of 
this high illusion. What it can do when not 
too lavishly used, is to be seen perhaps 
clearer than elsewhere in the ‘‘ Poems and 
Ballads ’’ of 1878, in the perfect little poem 
‘At Parting ”’: 

For a day and a night Love sang to us, played 
with us, 

Folded us round from the dark and the light; 

And our hearts were full-filled of the music he 
made with us, 

Made with our hearts and our lips while he 
stayed with us, 

Stayed in mid passage his pinions from flight 

For a day and a night. 
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From his foes that kept watch, with his wings 
had he hidden us, 
Covered us close from the eyes that would smite, 
From the feet that had tracked and the tongues 
that had chidden us, 
Sheltering in shade ofthe myrtles forbidden us, 
Spirit and flesh growing one with delight 
For a day and a night. 


But his wings will not rest and his feet will not 
stay for us: 

Morning is here in the joy of its might ; 

With his breath has he sweetened a night and a 
day for us; 

Now let him pass, and the myrtles make way 
for us; 

Love can but last in us here at his height 

For a day and a night. 


Now—for we have detained this singer, 
peerless in his peculiar way, long enough for 
our present purpose, which is, after all, to 
deal less with any one poet than with poetry 
in general—the conclusion is that, tried by the 
first rules of poetry, read with the noble ideal 
fixed in the mind, Swinburne does not write 
great poetry ; that it is not oftenthat Brown- 
ing writes great poetry ; that, on the other 
hand, Tennyson’s work generally evidences 
a sufficient number of the elements of great- 
ness to warrant the title of a great poet, the 
title greatest poet being reserved for the very 
few on the long roll of the world’s singers 
that are his superiors. 

We are indebted to Tennyson, the poet, as 
we are to Matthew Arnold, the critic, for in- 
sistence on the eternal truth that poetry is 
one thing and prose, the best of it, quite an- 
other. In suppressed lines of the laureate 
written in boyhood, we may find a more 
open proclamation of this than in many a 
line mature poets have permitted to stand. 
The verses in the ‘‘ Juvenilia’’ about the dy- 
ing lamb, prove the young author to be of 
the distinct race.of poets. 


In a time 

Of which he wots not, run short pains 
Through his warm heart; and then, 

whence 
He knows not, on his light there falls 
A shadow ; and his native slope 
Where he was wont to leap and climb 
Floats from his sick and filméd eyes 
And something in the darkness draws 
His forehead earthward, and he dies. 


It is easy to perceive differences between 
such poems as ‘‘At a Solemn Music,”’ ‘‘ Ode 


from 
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ona Grecian Urn,” ‘‘ Three Years She Grew,” 
‘The Forsaken Merman,’’ Hunt’s “ Grass- 
hopper and Cricket,’’ and Emerson’s ‘‘Snow- 
Storm ”’; is it less easy to perceive that they 
have certain essential poetic elements in 
common, that they are all begotten and born 
of the royal family of songs? Tennyson’s 
work is one constant exhibition of this kin- 
ship ; and it is here, in the very beginning, 
that he divides ways with his most illustri- 
ous contemporary, and takes his place as the 
great poet, as ‘he poet of histime. Song is 
an inheritance, perhaps the most precious of 
our inheritances. It has come down to us in 
an unbroken line from the great seers of old ; 
and it is Tennyson’s fortune to stand in the 
direct line of transmission, to be able to sing 
songs that are a legitimate development of 
the ancestral strains. Hence it is that, while 
the laureate is certainly abreast with the ideas 
of his time, he is more successful than an- 
other in the beautiful application of them to 
life. Hence it comes that his every verse, 
every word, is a double voice—a protest 
against the unlawful and temporary in song, 
and a plea for the beautiful and abiding, for 
the flower, for the fragrance of thought and 
speech. 
So from the root 

Springs lighter the green stalks; from them the 

leaves 
More airy ; last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes. 


The bright consummate flower breathing 
odorous spirits—such is the ancestral song, 
such is each transmission of it, such is Ten- 
nyson’s singing. To this flower is attached 
no tag of morality ; morality is of the heart 
of it, lives in it, and speaks through it, as it 
blossoms on. It is hardly necessary to add 
that this flower is never a political, never an 
after dinner speech ; never a philosophical 
dissertation, never an exposition of theolog- 
ical doctrine. It is simply art—right, con- 
sistent with life and beauty, and is its own 
excuse for being. What has been so sweetly 
said of Marian’s child, always may be said of 
the blossom-child of the poet’s brain and 
heart : 

Like a rose, I said? 
As red and still indeed as any rose 
That blows in all the silence of its leaves, 
Content in blowing to fulfill its life. 


To return for a word on the point of superi- 
ority in wisdom, let us follow a little way the 








eminent scholar and critic—a wooer of the 
muse besides—Professor Dowden. In his es- 
say entitled ‘‘ Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Brown- 
ing,” he says: 

Mr. Tennyson has a strong sense of the dig- 
nity and efficienvy of /aw—of /aw understood in 
its widest meaning. Energy nobly controlled, an 
ordered activity, delight his imagination. Vio- 
lence, extravagance, immoderate force, the 
swerving from appointed ends, revolt,—these 
are with Mr. Tennyson the supreme manifesta- 
tions of evil. 

This is well said ; and, in his respect for 
law, Tennyson does not forget— what we 
should least of all forget that he remembers— 
the law that governs the poet. It is his re- 
spect for this particular law that has fostered 
his genius into the fullness, the luxuriousness, 
ofits blossoming. But Professor Dowden finds 
that respect for law, while it fortunately does 
not shut out the idea of God from Tennyson’s 
poetry, it permits only a slight recognition 
of special contact of the soul with the Divine 
Being in any supernatural ways of quiet or 
of ecstasy. In other words, Tennyson, 
standing on the ground of modern science, is 
‘“‘precluded”’ from ‘‘all spiritual rapture.’’ 
Science being left to its own defense, it must 
be said that spiritual rapture or enthusiasm is 
indispensable to the great poet. But there is 
more than one kind of enthusiasm ; or, bet- 
ter, there are at least two kinds, the sane kind 
and the crazy kind. Enthusiasm of the sane 
kind has been defined by one that was no 
stranger to spiritual rapture, as a ‘‘divine se- 
renity.’’ It will hardly be denied that Tenny- 
son has this kind of enthusiasm. 

If the search be philosophy, for instruc- 
tion, it is not clear to us how such teaching 
concerning the ‘‘dignity and efficiency of 
law’”’ as may be gleaned from the art field of 
Tennyson, can prove less acceptable to the 
best intellect of to-day, and less profitable to 
the masses of any day, than that to be gained 
from poets of the temper of Shelley, or from 
poets of the spiritual and mental and lingual 
kink of Browning. Enthusiasm is not all ; it 
must be of the right kind. Sir Thomas 
Browne, according to Coleridge, was a ‘‘ sub- 
lime enthusiast, yet a fantast, a humorist, a 
brain with a twist.’’” We must not decide 
that Tennyson is deficient in enthusiasm be- 
cause he never lets it overwhelm his judg- 
ment when in the temple of art and in the 
presence of his readers. This would be as 


wrong as to decide that his reach of mind is 
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short because he never attempts to soar in re- 
gions where there is no air to stay his wings. 
But suppose for a moment, that Tennyson 
fails as an enthusiast, moreover that hestands 
convicted of British insularity, moreover, 
that he lays too little stress on the ‘‘ distin- 
guished success’’ of ‘‘ heroic failure’’—sup- 
pose these shortcomings and many others 
proved, may the student of poetry hope to 
increase his knowledge by heeding a coun- 
selor, never so scholarly, that can compare any 
two lines of Tennyson with two such lines as 
these? 
When liberty goes out of a place, it is not the 
first to go, nor the second or third to go, 
It waits for all the rest to go—it is the last. 





With all respect for Professor Dowden’s 
scholarship, we refuse right here to put our 
trust in him as a critic of poetry. 


When liberty goes out of a place it is not the 
first to go, nor the second or third to go, 

It waits for all the rest to go—it is the last. 

When there are no more memories of heroes and 
martyrs, 

And when all life, and all the souls of men and 
women are discharged from any part of the 
earth, 

Then only shall liberty, or the idea of liberty, 
be discharged from that part of the earth, 

And the infidel come into full possession. 


Incredible as it sounds, the Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Dub- 
lin, would have us understand that the lib- 
erty lines are poetry. Other critics, distin- 
guished for their attainments, would have us 
understand the same thing. We must with- 
hold our assent ; we cry outagainst this, and 
must ever after view with suspicion the move- 
ments of these learned leaders often as they 
set foot on the poet’s ground. When acoun- 
selor in poesy, ay, a poet, can call the liberty 
lines poetry, can so far forget what poetry is, 
he can easily fail to discover who is sponsor 
for itin our time. Next it will be hardly less 
difficult to find that the laureate’s work is to 
remain to a certain type ‘‘futile and false”’ ; 
not more difficult, in fact, than itis for us to per- 
ceive that we are to meet forthwith a doughty 
champion of Browning — not so much of 
Browning the poet, as of Browning the 
analyst, the specialist in complex emotions, 
or Browning the rhapsodist, the exhorter. 
Though Professor Dowden is discussing the 
philosophy of Tennyson and Browning, he 
claims to remember that they are ‘‘ before all 
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else artists ’’; his avowed aim is to deal with 
poetry as well as with philosophy. 

But setting aside the artist for the philoso- 
pher, does not Professor Dowden’s analysis, 
after all, support our view of Tennyson’s su- 
periority in intellectuality, in worth, sanity, 
wholesomeness? Both Tennyson and Brown- 
ing are declared to be optimists, both believe 
in the progress of the race ; but, while with 
Browning this progress is ‘‘ dependent on the 
production of higher passions and aspira- 
tions,’’ with Tennyson the chief instruments 
of it area ‘‘ vast increase of knowledge and 
of political organization.’’ Important as in- 
tuitions and yearnings are, it would seem 
safer to look for progress among the masses 
of the modern world through knowledge, 
gained from long experience, wisely applied 
to their government, than to look for it 
through the highest passions and aspirations. 
Indeed, it is not easy to understand how the 
loftiest aspirations can make headway, un- 
guided by sober, plodding knowledge. The 
practical class which, first and last, ask poets 
what they teach, are most freakish folk ; for 
the teaching that pleases them best is, oddly 
enough, illy fitted to the uses of this world. 
It may be excellent for some other world— 
where, by the by, they may have their own 
poets—but to be practical for us at present it 
must serve upon the humble mother ground. 
So far, judgment has been found more useful 
to the denizens of earth than has passion ; 
and it is simply consistent in one that puts 
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the passions before judgment, to give not a 
little time and strength to the laudation of 
failure. A series of failures, if it be in any 
way operative for instruction, puts ribs into. 
the suspicion that the victim is not obeying 
the safest rules of conduct for the world he in- 
habits. 

As a last word, let us go for poetry not to: 
the critics foreign or native born, but to the 
poets themselves. And when we come to 
Tennyson we shall emphasize, not his sensi- 
tiveness to the presence of law and order, but 
that strange inexpressible quality found 
even in so small compositions as the lyrics of 
the ‘‘ Princess,’’ the supernal something that 
insures what the vastest schoolmastership in 
verse has never compassed—immortality. Let 
us go tothe poems themselves. Then phi- 
losophy will be the last thing that we shall 
think of inquiring about, metaphysics the 
last thing that we shall dream of inquiring 
about. We shall not ask the poet’s plant for 
a list of the ingredients from which it sucked 
up the life that we see in its graceful shape 
and lovely blossoms, that we smell in its deli- 
cate fragrance. We shall drink in with de- 
lighted eyes whatever crude philosophic ma- 
terial has helped the white light and the warm 
winds and the pure dews of inspiration to 
nourish its precious being ; we shall do this 
unconsciously and blissfully, nothing in our 
minds and hearts but the beautiful flower and 
the wondrous fragrance—the blossom and the 
breath of the deathless plant of song. 


(The end.) 
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BY JESSIE F. 


W3HaAT is your secret, bonny golden flowers, 
Thatstar this shining tinsel through the grass? 
Form you the web that in the sunlit hours 
Penelope doth weave? At night I pass 

The dusty road. And raveled lie the threads, 
Nor gleams thy gold in e’en the tiniest shreds. 


O’DONNELL. 


Doth Cupid shoot his golden arrows here 


At stately Dian? Or did Hebe fair, 

When banished from Olympus and its cheer, 
Throw down her golden cup in her despair? 
Hath Midas touched you with his fingers cold, 
And given you this fairy, fleeting gold? 


Or, lavish, flings to earth the war-like Mars 

A million tiny copies of his shield ? 

Or, wasteful Vulcan, chipping out the stars, 
Has spilled his precious gold-dust o’er the field ? 
Nay! Jove, descending from the summer skies, 
Danaé-earth still woos in thy disguise. 





THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 
BY EUGENE L. DIDIER. 


VERY educated American, and a few 
EK exceptionally well educated foreign- 

ers, know that the United States Sen- 
ate is composed of two persons from each 
state, whether the state be as large as New 
York or as small as Delaware ; that the sen- 
ators are elected by the legislatures of each 
state, and the term of service is six years. 

The Senate now consists of eighty-four 
members, about one-fourth of whom are more 
or less distinguished, while the majority are 
scarcely known, even by name, to the gen- 
eral public. The functions of the Senate are 
three-fold: legislative, executive, and judi- 
ciary. Its legislative function is to pass, 
jointly with the House of Representatives, 
bills, which upon receiving the approval of 
the President of the United States, become 
Acts of Congress; its executive function is 
to approve or disapprove of all nominations 
and treaties made by the President of the 
United States; its judicial function is to sit 
as a court for the trial of impeachments pre- 
ferred by the House of Representatives. 

The Senate stands, as was intended by the 
fathers of the Constitution, as the center of 
gravity in the Government of the United 
States,—a body able to correct and check, on 
the one hand, ‘‘the Democratic recklessness 
of the House,’’ and on the other, the possible 
“‘monarchical ambition”’ of the President. 
The House can do nothing without the con- 
currence of the Senate. The President can 
be checked by its resistance. 

The Senate always has been an eminently 
dignified political body, although they 
laughingly speak of it in Washington as an 
“aristocratic club,’’ and the ‘‘ exclusive de- 
bating society of the nation.”’ It is this in- 
tellectual supremacy which makes it far 
Superior to the House of Lords, the latter be- 
ing hereditary, while the former is repre- 
Sentative. Although there have been men 
elected to the Senate who were unworthy to 
sitin that body, such cases have been re- 
markably few, and such men have not been 
re-elected, and have passed from the Senate 
Chamber to the obscurity whence they were 
originally taken. The one fatal weak point 
of the House of Lords is that it is hereditary, 


and not representative. No public assembly 
can be great or powerful or influential whose 
members are hereditary,—in which imbecility 
sits because it has inherited atitle. A cent- 
ury ago, Mirabeau said in the First Constitu- 
ent Assembly of France, ‘‘ We are here by 
the will of the people, and nothing but bayo- 
nets shall send us hence.’’ These brave 
words expressed the correct modern senti- 
ment. 

One hundred years ago American institu- 
tions were a novel experiment in the history 
of mankind. They are now an accomplished 
fact, and intelligent people of the Old World, 
and of the whole world, are deeply interested 
in the conditions of our political life. -For 
three-quarters of a century after the forma- 
tion of the United States Government, all 
Europeans, except a few men of original and 
philosophical minds, regarded this country 
either with absolute contempt or with pro- 
found indifference. Men who would have 
been ashamed not to know the history of the 
republics of Sparta and Athens, whose po- 
litical independence perished more than two 
thousand years ago, were not ashamed to be 
entirely ignorant of the history of the great 
American republic,—a republic which has 
more than realized the splendid dream of 
Plato, and more than surpasses in extent the 
republic of the Scipios. The Civil War 
opened the eyes of the world to our bound- 
less resources. Thoughtful Europeans, men 
like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. James Bryce, Sir 
Charles Dilke, and a few others, who are far 
in advance of their age, realized the magnifi- 
cent part which the American people are des- 
tined to play in the development of the civ- 
ilized world. They saw that this is the Land 
of the Future, as well as the Land of the 
Present, toward whose free and enlightened 
institutions the nations of the earth are 
moving. 

This is an eminently practical age and 
country, and the Senate as one of the repre- 
sentative bodies of our national legislature, 
partakes of the practical qualities of the 
American peop!s. During the century that 
the Federal Government has existed, the 
Union has grown from thirteen states, scat- 
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tered along the Atlantic Coast, to forty-two 
states, stretching from the rising to the set- 
ting sun—from the Atlantic to the Pacific— 
from the Gulf of Mexico in the South to the 
great lakes of the North, a grand continent 
inhabited by the wisest, wealthiest, and most 
wonderful people on the face of the earth. 
The Senate is composed of representative 
men from every phase of American life, and 
it is a body of which the American people are 
justly proud. It is an assembly where all 
are politically equal, where there are no lead- 
ers, but where a few excel by the mere force 
of a potential personality or mental qualities 
of a high order. 

Some are senators because they are rich, 
and some are rich because they are senators. 
These last are very few. The ambassador of 
Pyrrhus called the senate of Rome an assem- 
bly of kings, so some sentimental Americans 
speak of the American Senate as a sort of 
Mount Olympus where sages and statesmen 
sit in god-like majesty. This is a mistake. 
It is an assembly of shrewd, practical, intel- 
ligent men, who, having won honor, or 
wealth, or both in their respective states, 
have sought to place themseives conspicu- 
ously before the eyes of the whole country by 
becoming senators ; or the Senate is looked 
upon by men of great wealth as a place of 
elegant leisure and eminent respectability, 
perhaps adding an air of social distinction to 
the possessors of money, thus making wealth 
respectable and even dignified. 

Most of the senators have been local politi- 
cians, and they are the best men that our 
present system calls into politics, not, per- 
haps, the best men that the country produces, 
but the best men who devote themselves 
to politics. Most of the leading men of the 
last hundred years have sat in the Senate, 
for it always has offered the highest attraction 
for ambitious men, being a@ splendid field for 
the display of eloquence and statesmanship. 
The character of the Senate has changed 
since the days when Clay, Webster, and Cal- 
houn were the foremost men of the nation, 
and the most eloquent orators of their coun- 
try. But it still maintains an intellectual 
character which perhaps no other public 
body in the world can equal, certainly not 
surpass. 

The Senate Chamber is semi-circular in 
form. The Vice-President of the United 
States, who is the presiding officer, has his 
chair on a marble dais in the center of the 
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chord, with the senators facing him, seated 
on leather arm chairs, each of which hasa 
desk in front. The Democratic senators sit 
on the right and the Republican senators on 
the left of the Vice President’s chair. The 
Senate meets at noon, each daily session be- 
ing opened with prayer by the chaplain; 
after which the journal of the preceding day 
is read ; the presiding officer then lays before 
the Senate messages from the President, re- 
ports and communications from the Heads of 
Departments, and other communications ad- 
dressed to the Senate; then follows the rou- 
tine business until one o’clock ; after which 
the Senate proceeds to the consideration of 
the calendar of bilis and resolutions until two 
o’clock, at which hour the calendar of gen- 
eral orders is taken up: motions, executive 
sessions, and questions of privileges. The 
senators always address the chair as “ Mr. 
President,’’ and he refers to the senators by 
their states, as ‘‘the Senator from New 
York.’’ The Senate seldom sits later than 
six o’clock, and night sessions are very rare. 

Previous to 1859 the ‘Senate occupied the 
room now used by the Supreme Court, and it 
was in that chamber the debates took place 
in which Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Hayne, 
and Benton figured so conspicuously. The 
present Senate Chamber witnessed thesolemn 
scenes immediately preceding the Civil War, 
when senator after senator from the cotton 
states took his final leave of the Senate 
after making speeches full of pathetic excuses 
for the secession of his respective state. 
Here, also, the Senate sat during the trying 
years of the War, sometimes with the Confed- 
erates in sight on the other side of the Po- 
tomac. It was in this now historic chamber, 
that the impeachment trial of Andrew John- 
son was held, in which Chief Justice Chase 
presided with a dignity and impartiality that 
commanded the respect of the whole country. 

The Senate is more jealous of the equality 
of its members now than formerly. Simon 
Cameron sat in the Senate eighteen years, 
during which time he exercised a controlling 
influence, not only over the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, but, in a less degree, over the United 
States Senate. There is no senator who 
justly can claim such a position now. The 
senators who have the most influence outside 
the Senate are politicians rather than states- 
men. 

America has never been wanting in men of 
sufficient ability to carry on the business of 
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the country. Never in the whole history of 
the United States has there been brought to 
the front so many “‘ practical men ’’ as in this 
last decade of the nineteenth century. Prac- 
tical men are what the times require, and the 
Senate has its full share of them. There are 
silent senators and speaking senators, po- 
litical senators and practical senators, poor 
senators and rich senators. Senator Hearst, 
of California, has sat in the Senate since 1886 
and yet he made his first speech at the pres- 
ent session. He is a ‘‘silent’’ senator, but 
an eminently ‘‘ practical’? man. Born in 
Missouri in 1820, he received a very plain ed- 
ucation, and passed his early manhood on his 
father’s farm; in 1850 he caught the gold 
fever and went to California, where he en- 
gaged successfully in mining; he is the 
owner of the San Francisco Axaminer,a 
newspaper of large circulation and great 
Democratic influence on the Pacific Coast. 
He first appeared in politics in 1865, as a mem- 

‘ ber of the California Legislature. That was 
the only public position held by him until 
1886, when he was appointed United States 
Senator by Governor Stoneman, as a Demo- 
ecrat, to fill a vacancy, and in 1887 he was 
elected to the Senate for the full term. Sena- 
tor Hearst entertains very liberally during 
the Washington season. 

Quite different from Senator Hearst is 
Senator Ingalls, of Kansas. He isa ready 
debater, and one of the most aggressive mem- 
bers of the Senate. He is never so happy as 
when he is shaking the British lion, which 
he does with a vigor that should make the 
noble beast tremble, but he has survived the 
senator’s attacks, just as the South has sur- 
vived his picturesque denunciations. Mr. 
Ingalls is a slight, refined-looking man, with 
a gray mustache and imperial. He does not 
mingle much in the social life of Washington, 
but he is one of the most conspicuous figures 
in the Senate, to which he was first elected in 
1873, and is now serving his third successive 
term. He is one of the old members in point 
of service, but one of the younger senators in 
point of age, being only fifty-six years old. 

Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, is the 
“Father of the Senate,” having served 
twenty-four years successively, although he 
is much younger than many other senators. 
He has a mild, thoughtful face, with white 
hair and beard, presenting a more venerable 
appearance than his sixty-two years would 
warrant. _He is an able man,—indeed, he is 
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regarded by many as the ablest of all the 
senators, but his ability is shown morein the 
caucus than in the debate, more in the com- 
mittee room than in the Senate Chamber. He 
is very polite, but an excessively modest 
man, and shrinks from publicity as the sen- 
sitive plant shrinks from touch ; in fact, he 
is so reserved, so reticent, so secret, that he 
does not let his left-hand neighbor know what 
his right hand is doing. He is, perhaps, the 
best posted member of the Senate, in touch 
with all that is going on, not only in Wash- 
ington, but in the whole country, in the 
whole world. He is a moderate man, never 


‘violent or aggressive, always working more 


indirectly than directly to secure his ends. 
He took an important part in the Electoral 
Commission bill of 1876, and it was he who 
had inserted in it two words, ‘‘ if any,’’ which 
secured the presidency for Rutherford B. 
Hayes. He was the father of the bill to sup- 


press polygamyin Utah. Senator Edmunds’ 
home in Washington is a handsome house 
on Massachusetts Avenue, but he does not 
entertain to any very great extent. 

One of the most interesting and pictur- 
esque figures in the Senate is Wade Hamp- 
ton, the senior senator from South Carolina. 


A member of one of those proud old Carolina 
families that have been long distinguished 
in state and national history, he is a worthy 
representative of his ancient name. He took 
a prominent part in the Civil War as a cav- 
alry officer, reaching the rank of lieutenant- 
general just at the close of the strife ; he was 
in command at Columbia, South Carolina, 
when General Sherman occupied the city in 
February 1865. At the close of the war he 
engaged in civil pursuits until 1876, when he 
was elected Governor of South Carolina, and 
re-elected in 1878. The same year he was 
elected to the United States Senate, and is 
now serving his third successive term. His 
genial, kindly nature has done much to pro- 
mote good feeling among senators, North 
and South. He is not so conspicuous in the 
debate as his colleague, Senator Butler, who 
is the ever ready champion of the South. 
General Hampton is a devoted sportsman, 
and he finds a congenial companion in Don 
Cameron, who inherited a name famous in 
the annals of the Senate, but the condition 
of his health for several years has prevented 
him from taking the active part in public 
affairs that was expected of the son and polit- 
ical heir of Simon Cameron. 
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Ex-Governor Leland Stanford, of California, 
is not only the wealthiest senator, but one of 
the wealthiest men in the United States. 
Originally a lawyer, he went to California in 
1852, and engagedin business. Hisimmense 
fortune was made out of the Pacific Railroad, 
of which he was one of the projectors. His 
first appearance in politics was as a delegate 
to the Chicago Republican Convention in 
1860 which nominated Abraham Lincoln for 
the presidency. He was elected Governor of 
California in 1861. At the expiration of his 
term, he retired from public life until he was 
elected to the United States Senate in 1885. 
When in the East, a few years since, he was 
asked by the Sultan to undertake the con- 
struction of a railroad between Constanti- 
nople and the head of the Persian Gulf, by 
which the City of the Golden Horn would en- 
joy the advantage of its unrivaled position as 
the Queen of the East. Governor Stanford 
declined the dazzling offer, saying he was too 
old and had money enough. So, instead of 
engaging in this magnificent enterprise, he 
returned to the United States, and was elected 
to the Senate. I traveled from Constanti- 
nople to Athens with him, and saw much of 
him during the voyage. He is very plain in 
his dress and address, but he astonished the 
people of the East by the state in which he 
traveled, entering Athens, for instance, with 
sixteen trunks. Stanford is better known as 
a wealthy senator than as a wordy senator, 
for he speaks seldom, and never at length. 
He is sixty-six years old, and has grown tired 
of public life, which he re-entered as a dis- 
traction to his mind when crushed by the loss 
of his only child, a bright, promising youth of 
seventeen, who died at Florence of the Roman 
fever in the spring of 1884. Governor Stanford 
was a particular friend of General Grant, and 
is a devoted friend of Justice Field. 

The stately homes and princely entertain- 
ments of some of the millionaire senators in 
these days offer a striking contrast to the 
plain, simple lives of the great senators of 
fifty years ago, when Henry Clay had his 
modest room at the National Hotel, and John 
C. Calhoun ‘‘ messed "’ at a boarding-house on 
Capitol Hill. The wealthy senators, as a rule, 
have not contributed any thing to the honor 
and glory of the Senate. One of them when 
reminded that he was frequently absent from 
his seat, replied thatas he had bought his seat 
in the Senate, he thought he had a right tosit 
in it or not just as he pleased. Senator Sher- 


man is an exception among the millionaire 
senators. He takes a most active part in the 
business of the Senate. He has a cold ex- 
terior and icy manner which have not made 
him personally popular either in public or 
private life. He is so tall and thin that he is 
called ‘‘ the bean pole of the Senate,’’ as Sen- 
ator Voorhees is known as ‘‘ the sycamore of 
the Wabash.”’ Sherman has a beautiful house 
in Washington, crowded with art and choice 
bric-d-brac. His library is the finest in the 
city, and contains many paintings by Mrs. 
Sherman. 

The Honorable Levi P. Morton, Vice- 
President of the United States, presides over 
the Senate with that courtesy and dignity 
which have distinguished him in every pub- 
lic position held by him ; and, in private life, 
his generous hospitality has made him one of 
the most popular vice-presidents we have ever 
had. Mr. Evarts entered the Senate with the 
prestige of a great name, but his advancing 
years and declining eye-sight have prevented 
him from adding a senatorial distinction to his 
forensicfame. Senator Eustis, of Louisiana, is. 
one of the most prominent Southern senators. 
He once had an animated discussion with 
Mr. Blaine on the Chinese exclusion question, 
in which he proved himself able to hold his 
own against the brilliant Plumed Knight. 
He was private secretary of Slidell when he 
was seized on board the 7yvent, and after the 
War was Professor of Civil Law in the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana. Joe Brown, of Georgia, 
is a home-spun senator, but an uncommonly 
shrewd man, who has become a millionaire 
by the force of his practical business smartness. 
Senator Gorman, of Maryland, is a political 
‘*boss ’’ of his native state. He has been an 
office holder, without intermission, since his. 
thirteenth year when he was appointed a page 
in the Senate. His voice is seldom heard in 
the debate, but as a political manager he 
has no superior and few equals. Senator 


Blair, of New Hampshire, has made himself 


conspicuous as the father of the Educational 
bill which bears his name. Senator Daniel, 
of Virginia, entered the Senate with a great 
local reputation as an orator, but he has not 
found the Senate a very favorable arena for 
the display of his oratorical gifts. In fact, it 
may be said that the age oforatory is passed,— 
that gift so rare that the names of not a dozen 
great orators in all the ages have come down 
to our time. Greece had her Demosthenes, 
Rome her Cicero, England her Burke, Amer- 
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jea her Patrick Henry. These by the common 
consent of the world, are recognized as the 
greatest orators that have everlived. Second 
in rank, may be mentioned Cato, Chatham, 
and our celebrated trio, Clay, Webster, and 
Calhoun. All these make ten only. Shall 
we add Fox and Sheridan to complete the 
dozen ? The universal circulation of the news- 
paper has rendered oratory unnecessary and 
almost obsolete. The orator, under the most 
favorable circumstances, cannot address an 
audience of more than five thousand per- 
sons, but, by means of the newspaper, a 
speech delivered at night is laid before fifty 
millions of readers the next morning. 

William Pinkney delivered the most ‘“ gor- 
geous speech ever heardin the United States 
Senate,’”’ but it rests on tradition only, for the 
orator did not write his oration, and there 
were no reporters in those days to take it 
down. Joseph Gales, of the ational [ntelli- 
gencer, was the first to make reports of the 
Congressional debates ; as a general rule, he 
published running reports only, but, on 
special occasions, he reported the speeches in 
full. The speeches made by Hayne and Web- 
ster during their celebrated intellectual com- 
bat in the Senate were taken down by Mr. 
Gales, whose notes, handsomely bound, and 
enriched with Mr. Webster’s annotations, are 
kept asa precious memento in the family li- 
brary. 

The day that Mr. Webster made his great 
speech which won for him the name of the 
‘‘Great Expounder of the Constitution,’’ he 
met Mr. Gales as he was going to the Capitol, 
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who asked him how long he intended to 
speak. ‘‘ About half an hour,’”’ was the re- 
ply. Mr. Webster, however, directly after, 
was joined by Judge Story, who said he 
thought the time had come for Webster to 
give the country his views on the Constitu- 
tion. Tothis suggestion the Senator assented. 
Mr. Gales took up his pencil unaware of this 
new arrangement, and unconscious of the 
lapse of time under the enchantment of the 
orator, he continued to write until the close 
of the speech. But when he came to exam- 
ine his notes, he found it would be impossi- 
ble to spare the time to write them out, and 
when Mr. Webster called for the report of the 
speech, he was told by Mr. Gales that it was 
so much longer than he had been led to sup- 
pose it would be that he would never have the 
time to copy his notes. Mr. Webster tried 
argument and persuasion, but the overworked 
editor remained firm. In the midst of the 
dispute, Mrs. Gales came forward, and offered 
to undertake the task, saying she could de- 
cipher her husband’s shorthand,—that she 
had heard the speech, and the resistless sweep 
of the argument and the gorgeous magnifi- 
cence of its imagery were yet vivid in her 
mind. Inthe course of a week, Mr. Gales 
submitted to Mr. Webster the report of his 
speech in the handwriting of his wife. 
Scarcely a word needed to be changed, and 
soon a thousand dollar set of diamonds ac- 
companied the grateful thanks of the eloquent 
statesman. Thus was saved the most mem- 
orable oration ever delivered in the United 
States Senate. 


THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 
BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 


BOUT the pursuit of happiness, how 
often I say to myself, that consider- 


ing life as a whole, the most one ought 
to expect is a kind of negative happiness, a 
neutral state, the absence of acute or positive 


unhappiness. Neutral tints make up the 
great background of nature, and why not of 
life? Neutral tints wear best in any thing. 
We do not tire of them. How much even in 
the best books is of a negative or neutral 
character—a background upon which the 
positive beauty is projected. A kind of tran- 
quil, wholesome indifference, with now and 


then a dash of positive jov, is the best of the 
common lot. To be consciously and posi- 
tively happy all the while—how vain to ex- 
pect it! We cannot walk through life on 
mountain peaks. Both laughterand tears we 
know, but a safe remove from both is the 
average felicity. 

Another thought which often occurs to me, is 
that we each have a certain capacity for happi- 
ness or unhappiness which is pretty constant. 
We are like lakes or ponds which have their 
level, and which asa rule are not permanently 
raised or lowered. As things go in this world, 
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each of us has about all the happiness he has 
the capacity for. We cannot be permanently 
set up or cast down. A healthful nature, in the 
vicissitudes of experience, is not made perma- 
nently unhappy, nor, on the other hand, is its 
nearer level permanently raised. Deplete us 
and we fill up; flood us and we quickly run 
down. We think that if a certain event were 
to come to pass, if some rare good fortune 
should befall us, our stock of happiness would 
be permanently increased, but the chances 
are that it would not ; after atime we should 
settle back to the old every-day level. We 
should get used to the new conditions, the 
new prosperity, and find life wearing essen- 
tially the same tints as before. Our pond is 
fed from hidden springs ; happiness is from 
within, and outward circumstances have but 
little power over it. The poor man thinks 
how happy he would be with the possessions 
of his rich neighbor, but it is one of the com- 
monplace sayings of the preacher that he 
would not be. Wealth would not change his 
nature. His wants, his longings, would still 
run on as before. It would be high water with 
him for a season, but it could not last. 

The great depressor and destroyer of hap- 


piness is death ; but from this blow, too, a 


healthful nature recovers. The broken and 
crushed plant rises again. The scar re- 
mains, but in the tissue beneath runs the 
same old blood. 

It is undoubtedly true, however, that as 
time wears on, life becomes of a soberer hue. 
We are young but once and need not wish to 
be young but once. There is the happiness 
of youth, there is the happiness of manhood, 
there isthe happiness of old age,—each period 
wearing a hue peculiar to itself. One of the 
illusions of life, however, which it is hard to 
shake off, is the fancying we were happier in 
the past than we areinthepresent. The past 
has such power to hallow and heighten effects. 
In the distance the course we have traveled 
looks smooth and inviting. The present mo- 
ment is always the lowest point in the circle ; 
it is that part of the wheel which touches the 
ground. Those days in the past that so haunt 
our memory and that seem invested with a 
charm and a significance that is unknown to 
the present—how shall we teach ourselves 
that it is all atrick of the imagination, the 
result of the medium through which they are 
seen, and that they, too, were once the present 
and were as prosy and commonplace as the 
moment that now is? 
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It is equally a mistake to suppose we shall 
be happier to-morrow or next day than we are 
to-day. When the future comes it will then 
be the present, no longer a matter of imag- 
ination, but ofactualexperience. This prosy, 
care-burdened self will be there, and the rain- 
bow tints will still be in the distatice. 

The man who is hampered and constrained 
by the circumstances of his life, thinks his 
happiness would be greatly augmented by 
greater freedom, if he could go here or there, 
do this or that. But the chances are that he 
would not. For instance, when I see a man 
going up and down the ‘country looking for a 
place to settle, to build himself a home, and 
when I think of my own experience in that 
direction, I say happy is the man whom cir- 
cumstances take by the collar and set down 
without any choice on his part, in a particu- 
lar place, and say to him, ‘‘ There, abide there, 
and earn thy bread there."’ He is a free man 
then, paradoxical as it may seem,—free to 
make the most of his opportunities without 
regret. He is not the victim of his own 
whims or follies. He is not forever torment- 
ing himself with the notion that he has made 
a mistake, that if he had gone here or there, 
he would have been happier. Now he ac- 
cepts the inevitable and makes the most of it. 
He goes to work with the more heart because 
he has no choice. He wastes no time in re- 
grets, he makes no comparisons that disturb 
him, but devotes all his strength to getting 
all the satisfaction out of life that is possible. 

If one were to make a choice of going on 
foot while other people had the privilege of 
wings, he would be haunted by the fear that 
he had madea mistake, and as he trudged 
along in the mire, doubtless would envy the 
peovle in the air above him ; but if he had no 
choice in the matter and was compelled to go 
a-foot through no fault of his, he would thank 
his stars that his fate was no worse than it is. 
When choice comes in and we can elect this 
or that, then the door for regret, for unhap- 
piness, is opened. We do not mourn because 
we were born in this place and not that, but 
if we had been consulted we might fancy some 
cause of regret. 

Yet there is a condition or circumstance 
that has a greater bearing upon the happiness 
of lifethan any other. What is it? I have 
hardly hinted at it in the foregoing remarks. 
It is one of the simplest things in the world 
and within reach of all. If this secret were 
something I could put up at auction what a 
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throng of bidders I should have, and what high 
ones! People wouid come from all parts of 
the earth to bid upon it. Only the wise ones 
can guess what it is. Some might say it is 
health, or money, or friends, or this or that 
possession, but you may have all these things 
and not be happy. You may have fame and 
power, etc., and not be happy. I maintain 
there is one thing more necessary to a happy 
life than any other, though health and money 
and friends and home are all important. 
That one thing is—what? The sick man will 
say health; the poor man, wealth; the am- 
bitious man, power; the scholar, knowledge; 
the overworked man, rest ; etc. 

Without the one thing I have in mind, 
none of these things would long help their 
possessors to be happy. We could not long 
be happy without food or drink or clothes or 
shelter, but we may have all these things to 
perfection and still want the prime condition 
of happiness. It is often said that a contented 
mind is the first condition of happiness, but 
what is the first condition of a contented 
mind? You will be disappointed when I tell 


you what this all important thing is, it is so 
common, so near at hand, and so many peo- 
ple have so much of it and yet are not happy. 


They have too much of it, or else the kind 
that is not best suited to them. What is the 
best thing fora stream? It is to keep mov- 
ing. If it stops, it stagnates. So the best 
thing for a man is that which keeps the cur- 
rents going, the physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual currents. Hence the secret of hap- 
piness is ——something to do; some con- 
genial work. Take away the occupation of 
all men and what a wretched world it would 
be. Half of it would commit suicide in less 
than ten days. 

Few people realize how much of their hap- 
piness, such as it is, is dependent upon their 
work, upon the fact that they are kept busy 
and not left to feed upon themselves. Hap- 
piness comes most to people who seek her 
least, and think least about her. It is not an 
object to be sought ; it is a state to be induced. 
It must follow and not lead. It must over- 
take you, and not you overtake it. How im- 
portant is health to happiness, yet the best 
promoter of health is something to do. 

Blessed is the man who has some congenial 
work, some occupation in which he can put 
his heart, and which affords a complete out- 
let to all the forces there are in him. 

A man does not want much time to think 
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about himself. Too much thought of the 
past and its shadows overwhelms; too 
much thought of the present dissipates ; 
too much thought of the future unsettles. 
I find that if a horse stands too much in the 
stable, with too little work, he gets the crib- 
bite. Too little work makesa kind of a wind- 
sucker of a man. 

I recently had a letter from a friend who, 
from having rented his farm for a number of 
years, had too much leisure. In this letter 
he writes how well and happy he has been 
during the season—he had enjoyed existence 
—the gods had smiled upon him and he had 
found life worth living. Then he told me, 
not by way of explanation, but as a matter of 
news, that his head man had been disabled 
two months before, and the care of the farm 
had devolved upon himself ; more, that he was 
renovating a place he had recently bought, 
re-modeling the house, shaping the grounds, 
etc. Then I knew why he had been so un- 
usually well and happy. He had had some- 
thing to do into which he could throw him- 
self, and it had set all the currents of his be- 
ing going again. 

About the same time I had a letter from 
another farmer friend who told me how busy 
he was, so many things pressing that there 
was need of his going two or more directions 
at once, not to get rich, but to make both 
ends meet. And yet he was so happy! 
(Therefore he was so happy, say I.) Troubles 
and trials, he says, are few and soon over with, 
while the pleasures are past all enumeration. 
‘‘There is so much to be enjoyed one never 
gets to the end of it.”’ 

This man was too busy to be unhappy, he 
had no time for exnuiz or the blues. You see 
he did not over indulge in the luxury of leis- 
ure. He was compelled to take it sparingly, 
hence it always tasted good to him. The 
fruit of the tree of life of which we must eat 
very sparingly is leisure. Too much of it, 
and it turns to gallon our tongue. A little 
too much of those things which we think will 
make us happy, and we are cloyed, and mis- 
erable, indeed. The boy would like to dine 
entirely upon pie or sweetmeats, and we all 
need the lesson that the dessert of life is to 


‘be taken sparingly. Because moneyis good, 


do not, therefore, think that riches are an un- 
mixed blessing ; because leisure is sweet to 
you, do not, therefore, imagine you would be 
happy with nothing todo. My correspond- 
ent was too busy and too poor to be cloyed 
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or sated, too much the victim of circumstan- 
ces to be self-accusing and repining. Hehad 
no choice but to go on and make the most of 
things. 

I overheard an old man and a young man 
talking at the station. The young man was 
telling of an old uncle of his who had sold his 
farm and retired into the village. He had 
enjoyed going to the village, and so now he 
thought he would take his fill of it. But it 
soon cloyed upon him. Hehad nothing to 
do. Every night he would say with a sigh 
of relief, ‘“Well, another day is through,”’ and 
each morning wondered how he could endure 
the day. 

In every village up and down the older 
parts of the country there are several such 
men ; every day is a burden to them because 
they have nothing to do. They drift aim- 
lessly up and down the street ; they loiter 
in the post-office or lounge in the grocery 
store, or hotel bar-room,—no comfort to them- 
selves and no use tothe world. With what 
longing they must look upon the farmers 
that drive in to get a horse shod or to doa 
little trading and then drive briskly away ! 
How the vision of the farm, the cattle, the 


sheep, the barn, the growing crops, the early 
morning, the sowing, the planting, the har- 
vesting, etc., must haunt them. Nothing to 


do! When they were driven and oppressed 
with work they had thought, what pleasureto 
be free from all this, to be at liberty to go and 
come as one liked, with no cows to milk or 
chores todo! Now they probably have nota 
hen or a dog to comfort them. These men do 
not live out more than half their latter days. 
Nature has no use for them and they soon 
drop away; whereas their neighbors who 
stick to the farm and keep the currents going, 
reach a much more advanced period of life. 
Rust and rot and mildew come to unused 
things. An empty and deserted house, how 
quickly it goes to decay, and an unoccupied 
man, how is his guard down on every side! 
When the will relaxes or is not stimulated, 
the physical powers relax also and their 
power to ward off disease is greatly lessened. 
Among men of all kinds who have retired 
from active life the mortality should be and 
doubtless is much greater than among men 
of the same age who stick to their lifelong 
occupations. Here is a farmer just died at 
eighty-eight who managed his farm till 
within a few months of his death ; here is his 
neighbor, ten years younger, who retired to 
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the village several years ago, now wandering 
about more than half demented. 

Oh, the blessedness of work, of life-giving 
and life-sustaining work. The busy man is 
the happy man; the idle man is the un- 
happy. When you feel blue and empty and 
disconsolate and life seems hardly worth liv- 
ing go to work with your hands, delve, hoe, 
chop, saw, churn, thrash, any thing to 
quicken the pulse and dispel the fumes. The 
blue-devils can be hoed under in less than 
half an hour ; exmuz cannot stand the buck- 
saw fifteen minutes ; the whole outlook may 
be brightened in a brief time by turning your 
hands to something you can do with a will. 

I speak from experience. A few years ago 
I found my life beginning to stagnate ; I dis- 
covered that I was losing my interest in 
things. I was out of sorts both physically 
and mentally ; sleep was poor, digestion was 
poor, and my days began to wear too somber 
atinge. There was no good reason for it that 
I could perceive except that I was not well 
and fully occupied. I had too much leisure. 

What was to be done? Gotowork. Get 
more land and become a farmer in earnest. 
Exchange the pen-holder for the crow-bar and 
the hoe-handle. I already had a few acres of 
land and had been a fruit grower in a small 
way ; why should I not double my posses- 
sions and plant a vineyard that promised 
some returns? Sol began to cast covetous 
eyes upon some land adjoining me that was - 
for sale. I nibbled at it very shyly at first. 
I walked over it time after time and began to 
note its good points. Then I began to pace 
it off. I found pleasure and occupation even 
in this. Then I took a line and began to 
measure it. I measured off a pretty good 
slice and fancied it already my own. This 
tasted so good to me that I measured off a 
larger slice, and then a still larger till I 
found that nothing short of the whole field 
would satisfy me ; I must go to the fence and 
take aclean strip one field broad from the 
road to the river. 

This I did, thus doubling the nine acres I 
already possessed. It was winter; I could 
hardly wait till spring to commence opera- 
tions upon the new purchase. Already I 
felt the tonic effect of those nine acres. They 
were a stimulus, an invitation, and a chal- 
lenge. To subdue them and lick them into 
shape and plant them with choice grapes 
and currents and raspberries—the thought 
of it toned me up and improved my sleep. 
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Before the snow was all off the ground in 
March we set to work under-draining the 
moist and springy places. My health and 
spirits improved daily. I seemed to be under- 
draining my own life and carrying off the 
stagnant water, as well as that of the land. 
Then a lot of ash stumps and brush, an old 
apple orchard and a great many rocks and 
large stone were to be removed before the 
plough could be set going. 

With what delight I saw this work go for- 
ward, and I bore my own part in it! I had not 
seen such electric April days for years ; I had 
not sat down to dinner with such relish and 
satisfaction for the past decade; I had not 
seen the morning break with such anticipa- 
tions since I wasaboy. The clear, bright 
April days, the great river dimpling and 
shining there, the arriving birds, the robins 
laughing, the high-holes calling, the fox- 
sparrows whistling, the blackbirds gurgling, 
and the hillside slope where we were at work 
—what delight I had in it all, and what re- 
newal of life it brought me. I found the best 
way to see the spring come, was to be in the 
field at work. You are then in your proper 
place, and the genial influences steal in upon 
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you and envelop you unawares. You glance 
up from your work and the landscape is sud- 
denly brimming with beauty. There is more 
joy and meaning in the voices of the birds 
than you ever before noticed. You do not 
have time to exhaust the prospect or to be- 
come sated with nature, but feel herconstantly 
as a stimulating presence. Out of the cor- 
ners of your eyes and by a kind of indirection 
you see the subtle and renewing spirits of the 
season at work. 

Before April was finished, the plough had 
done its perfect work, and in early May the 
vines and plants were set. Then followed the 
care and cultivation of them during the sum- 
mer, and the pruning and training of them 
the subsequent season—all of which has been 
a delight tome. Indeed the new vineyard 
has become almost a part of myself. I walk 
amid it with the most intimate and personal 
regard for every vine. I know how they 
came there. I owe them a debt of gratitude. 
They have done more for me than a trip to 
Europe or to California could have done. If 
it brings me no other returns, the new lot 
already has proved one of the best invest- 
ments I ever made in my life. 


FROM CATHEDRAL TO CATHEDRAL. 
BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


THIRD PAPER. 
F Hereward the Wake and Oliver Crom- 
well haunt the country about Ely and 
Peterborough, Robin Hood and his 


I 


Merry Men are the shades who brush past 
you in the lanesand roads near Lincoln. The 
very name of the town suggests that mem- 
orable green in which they went arrayed ; and 
within but a short journey is Sherwood For- 


est, their home. This, of a surety, is the 
country of Robin and his fellows. 

Down the long hill, on a winding road, we 
wheeled regretfully from Lincoln. On the 
level we at first kept by the dykes, straight 
narrow streams with rows of poplars, boats 
Sailing along with sails up, and on their 
shores an occasional village of red-roofed 
houses or a big old barn and farm-house, 
brilliant dahlias in its garden. And then the 
toad started off through a wood, with here 
and there a long glade, and we knew we were 
on the outskirts of the forest. And beyond the 


F-June. 


wood we saw onthe horizon a great belt of soft 
blue woodland, and to this we came ever 
nearer and nearer, as we left behind the tiny 
white towns, the rose-grown cottages, and the 
solitary beeches drooping gracefully over the 
hedge, where blackberries tempted us to stop 
and look back at the Minister towers of Lin- 
coln. For nine miles we rode, before the gray 
shadows, for long growing fainter on their 
background of sky, had faded away entirely. 

It was well on toward noon when we 
reached Ollerton, and we found coaches and 
brakes drawn up in front of the inn, and such 
large parties of tourists lunching in the coffee 
rooms that we were put into a tiny little cup- 
board of a room by ourselves ; for probably 
more people come to Sherwood Forest on a 
summer's day than to Lincoln Minster in a 
week. There were tourists with purple 
heather in their hats, in Edwinstowe, another 
picturesque village just beyond where, by the 
church with its spire rising from a gentle 
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hillside, the road turned and almost at once 
we were in the Forest,—in the Sherwood I 
have known and loved since the nursery 
days, when even before I could read I list- 
ened to tales of Robin Hood and Allan-a-dale 
and Friar Tuck, who for many years there- 
after were my heroes. 

Sherwood was not more beautiful in their 
day, though its thickets and glades may 
have extended farther on every side. The 
old oaks under which the Merry Men passed 
with bow and arrow, or feasted through the 
long quiet night, or lay at rest in the hot 
noontide, rose on either side of us, and be- 
tween them was a rich growth of ferns, 
waist-high. And the slim, white-barked 
beeches mingled with the oaks, and above, 
through the great network of branches, were 
rifts of blue sky, and in places the trees fell 
back on either side, a grassy glade. 

Farther on as the forests grew wilder, the 
oaks gave way for a space to cedars with tall 
red trunks, and the ground below was brown 
with their needles, and instead of ferns we 
came to broad stretches of heather. But wild 
as the way seems, nowadays it is the wild- 
ness of cultivation. The Dukeries, this part 
of Sherwood Forest is called because of the 
many great ducal estates it comprises. Big 
gates, which little girls and boys wait to 
open for pennies, mark their boundaries, and 
from the road you see the great mansions at 
the far end of a wide lawn, or beyond, the lit- 
tle streams where the trees bend low into the 
lily-covered water. The stags, browsing 
quietly in the shade, lift up their fine antlers 
and stand more quietly than cows to look at 
you and your tricycle as you pass ; but small 
credit to Robin Hood to-day were he to bring 
down such game. And therabbits that show 
you their little white tails as they scurry 
through the ferns, and the pheasants, as 
tame as chickens in a barn-yard, are care- 
fully preserved that, when the proper season 
comes, a handful of sportsmen from those big 
gray houses may shoot them down, while all 
the papers throughout the British Isles ring 
with praises of their skill and the nobility of 
British sport. 

The afternoon in Sherwood was the most 
beautiful we spent in all that journey from 
London to Durham, and when I think of it I 
cannot but advise all who intend going there 
to go as independently as possible. For 
though you can see the beauty of the green- 
wood from a coach, you cannot leave your 
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seat on top to lie on the heather, or linger 
by the lilied streams, or rest under the oaks, 

At the other end of the forest is the town 
of Worksop, where, for our evening walk, we 
strolled along the banks of the little river to 
the ruins of the Abbey with its great, gabled 
gateway, where the glass is broken in the 
windows and all trace of features has long 
since gone from the statues in their niches, 
and its old grave-yard with the grass growing 
about the gray grave-stones. 

The next day we rode only as far as Don- 
caster, for the weather was against us. But 
beyond Worksop our way took us through 
outlying portions of the forest, while all the 
fields were bounded by the woodland ; and 
we passed through Tickhill, where there are 
the ruins of an old castle, more than once 
heard of in history, its outer wall still stand- 
ing, its moat still filled with water. Eng- 
land is full of these out-of-the-way sights no 
one comes to see. And having again re- 


turned to the train at Doncaster, we entered 
the gates of York that same evening. 


Yorke, Yorke, for my moine, 
Of all the fair cities that ever I see, 


the old song says, and fortunately it is on the 
main railroad line, and, moreover, the station 
where every one on the way from Edinburgh 
to London is glad enough to get out for 
lunch ; and that there are many who stay 
for something .more, you may know by the 
large parties the verger has almost daily to 
show through the Cathedral. 

At York we again went into lodgings; 
there is a large new hotel at the station, 
this station, by the way, being one of the 
sights of the town; and in Coney St., the 
Broadway or Strand of York, there is the old 
Black Swan of stage-coach days with a gloomy 
coffee room where no one dares speak above 
a whisper, and a severe waiter who keeps you 
in your proper place, and every essential of 
respectability ; and there are still other inns 
of various degrees of picturesqueness, for 
York isa big city. But to go into lodgings 
is the surest way to make yourself at home 
ina place. You have your own rooms, 
where no one can disturb you; you do 
your own marketing and get to know the 
butcher and baker and grocer, and take a 
home-like interest in market days, while all 
the unpleasant details of housekeeping fall 
upon your landlady. 

We decided upon a house on Blake Street, 
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chiefly because the front door was hidden 
up a quaint little covered alley where one 
least expected to find it, and because the 


back windows commanded a fine view of the‘ 


west front of the Cathedral. But it answered 
admirably, and afterward we were assured by 
those who considered themselves authorities, 
that it was the house where Shelley had once 
stayed with Harriet, and from the very win- 
dows of our sitting-room had thrown political 
tracts to the good peopleof York. In biog- 
raphies of Shelley there is no mention of this 
tract throwing until his Dublin sojourn, and 
I have never found a reference to his stay at 
No. 16 Blake Street. Still it was a pleasant 
thought. And there was not a doubt that in 
abig house opposite, the interesting, if disrep- 
utable, Branwell Bronté lived as tutor. 
And at all times, we could look out upon the 
Minster towers. 

After you have seen a few cathedrals you 
begin to be critical. The first seems sucha 


marvel that you can but look and wonder ; 
the second suggests comparison with it; the 
third arouses very positive preferences. 
Coming to York from Lincoln you miss the 
hill which gives the Cathedral in that town 
such beauty of situation. 


In York itself you 
have effective glimpses, now of the towers, 
now of a long line of battlemented, pinnacled 
roof, between the rows of gabled houses ; and 
from one point on the old city walls—as well 
worth walking around as those of Chester— 
the east end and the high pointed Chapter 
House are seen rising far above a sea of house 
roofs and smokingchimneys. But the town, 
as indeed all the country near, is very flat, 
the central Minster tower is low and not in 
fair proportion with the two others, and so 
the distant views of the Minster aretame and 
unimpressive. And the west front, though 
with its gable between the towers it is archi- 
tecturally correct, somehow has not the 
grandeur of that beautiful mistake at Peter- 
borough. And though to one side is a little 
lawn with trees for shade, there is no peace- 
ful green close like that which forms half the 
loveliness of Canterbury or of Salisbury. 

But even as you admit your disappoint- 
ment in these respects, you can but marvel 
at yourself for finding fault. For elaboration 
and beauty of detail, for feeling of height and 
space, I hardly know which is finer, the ex- 
terior or interior of this ‘‘ glorious temple of 
the north.””’ I can never forget the evening 
Service there ; the days were shortening, and 
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already when the first notes of the organ 
pealed through the great church, the shadows 
had deepened into darkness in the nave, 
where we always sat. But in thechoir many 
lights burned, making a bright radiance be- 
hind the organ loft and above the beautiful 
screen where the kings of England stand in 
arow under richly carven canopies. A cur- 
tain was dropped before the door, and we 
could not see the singers, whose voices came 
to us sweet as spirit voices from that place of 
light, until just at the end when the verger 
drew aside the heavy folds and we looked, as 
in a picture, to the white robes against the 
dark wood work, with here and there a bit of 
red in the hoods of thedean and canons. And 
after the procession had passed solemnly and 
slowly from out the choir, under the great 
tower, and so through the beautiful iron 
gates to the sacristy, and the last notes of 
the last response had died away, the organist 
still played on while we listened in the twi- 
light of the nave. 

At York we saw the ceremony of the 
Judge’s Visit to the Minster, when the dean 
and chapter in white robes marched down to 
the great west door and waited until his ar- 
rival was announced by a loud knocking and 
a flourish of trumpets ; the door was thrown 
open, and up the aisle they walked again, 
followed by halberdiers, the lord mayor with 
mace and sword bearer and six aldermen, 
footmen carrying cocked hats, the chaplain, 
the sheriff in full regimentals, and then the 
judge lost in red robes, ermine hood, and 
enormous wig, his trumpeters, who looked as 
if they had just stepped from out a medizval 
picture, and more halberdiers, and the nave 
was a blaze of light as they passed. And as 
York is a garrison town, there were Sundays 
when the troops quartered in the barracks 
came to church, and the great interior was 
brilliant with their red coats, and a military 
band replaced the organist for the time. In 
this Cathedral there are still great religious 
pageants as of old. 

Thackeray says somewhere that to under- 
stand a country, you should see it for two 
hours, then go away and never come back 
again. But this is only true inasmuch as no 
after impressions have the freshness and value 
of first ones. But then you could not see 
York in two hours; we stayed there four 
months, and when we left I felt I was only 
just beginning to know it. The Minster is 
far from being its only show place. There is 
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no other town in England where so much of 
the old life still survives. You can walk 
round the old walls, restored it is true here 
and there, but on the whole in wonderful 
preservation. In almost every direction, you 
enter or go from the town under an old city 
gateway ; at one, the barbacan is still stand- 
ing. There are a dozen small churches or 
more, each of which is architecturally impor- 
tant and all are full of the rarest old glass. 
And there are ruins of an ancient abbey, of a 
castle, of royal palaces. 

Street after street is lined with fine seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century mansions, to 
which the Yorkshire gentry once came for the 
season as they come now to London, or with 
even older houses of delightful irregularity ; 
if the gable of one recedes, the next is sure to 
project ; if one has bow windows, in the next 
they are quite flat ; ifon one are bits of old 
carving, the next probably hangs out a mod- 
ern ship or Indian for a trade sign; in the 
shambles, where the butchers have their 
shops, the topmost stories almost meet over- 
head. If you walk out into the country, you 
come to tiny villages with a little gray church, 
to see which an architect would travel far, or 
to a fine manor house, or to Marston Moor. 
And down the Ouse, you can sail or steam to 
Bishopthorpe, the archbishop’s palace, with 
a lovely old brick wall, stone-patched, and 
gables turned to the river, anda garden where 
roses bloom late into the autumn. 

Durham is one of the few towns which 
lose nothing in impressiveness by being ap- 
proached in the train. It is a short railway 
journey from York, and your pleasure in it 
begins some little time before you steam into 
the station. After Darlington, the long 
stretch of flat meadow-land comes to an end ; 
bridges span low-lying fields, and there are 
countless cuttings through the hills. From 
one of these, the train flies out seemingly into 
space, and before you the Cathedral towers 
and Castle walls rise high above a mass of 
gray smoke, hanging cloud-like over the clus- 
tered houses on the hillside. 

There is a jolly little inn in Durham that 
should on no account be missed. It is the 
Three Tuns where, as you enter, before you 
can engage your room, the landlady meets 
you with a glass of cherry brandy, and if you 
at first refuse, she insists upon your drinking 
it. ‘‘It is a custom of the house,”’ she tells 
you. And when you go away, she bids you 
good-bye with another glass, which also you 
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must accept as a gift from her and drink for 
custom’s sake. We took lodgings in Old 
Elvet, a street in the old part of the town, de- 
serted, silent, and grass-grown, though in 
other quarters there is life enough; fcr all 
around Durham are collieries which gavea 
new impetus to the place when its ecclesi- 
astical interests—and there was a time when 
it had no others—declining, it’ bade fair to 
settle down to the long sleep which has over- 
come a cathedral city like Ely or Wells, far- 
ther south. 

At Durham the river Wear plays as im- 
portant a part in its picturesqueness as the 
hill upon which it stands; the streams run 
round the town on all but the north side in a 
great horse-shoe curve, making a natural 
moat below the promontory, crowned with 
the Cathedral and the Castle. The opposite 
banks are wooded, with little paths running 
between the trees, and a prettier woodland 
walk it would be hard to find. Across the 
narrow river, you see the steep hill-side on 
which trees reach up their branches to meet 
the ivy-grown houses on the top, or else ter- 
races are gay with flowergardens. And from 
the bridge by the little old yellow mill, you 
look up to the Cathedral lifting its western 
This 


towers far above the heights of foliage. 
is the best view you can have of that west 
front, which rises from the very edgeof the hill, 
here descending with a sheer plunge to the 
river banks. 

The exterior of the Cathedral seems severely 


plain after York. There are none of the 
sculptured, pinnacled buttresses, the wealth 
of tracery, the statued niches, which are the 
glory of Gothic churches, nor has the old Nor- 
man work been left in its original sternness 
and simplicity. But the interior has been 
comparatively untouched, and remains one of 
the most glorious of all the glorious monu- 
ments to the genius of Norman architects. 
After their time, men erected tombs or filled 
the choir with carven stalls that could but 
honor it, until about forty years ago a vandal, 
without conscience or artistic sense, pulled 
down a fine sixteenth century screen of oak, 
bits of which now panel a little hall in the 
near Castle, a constant reproach to his van- 
dalism, and set up in its place a meaningless, 
inappropriate Gothic archway. Otherwise, 
the Norman interior has suffered but little. 
It is without the height and space of York 
Minster ; it is cold and colorless compared to 
St. Mark’s in Venice or to the lower church 
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of St. Francis at Assisi ; butit is impressive 
and grand and solemn as are none of these, 
and nowhere do choristers sing more sweetly; 
in no other cathedral is the music as good as 
at Durham. 

It is strange in the midst of this solemnity 
to find, about a doorway or on a capital, jolly 
devils and centaurs, and men beating children, 
and impossible beasts and birds, the rude 
jests dear to Norman builders. And of these 
the biggest is the knocker on the north door, 
a mocking devil’s face with a double-headed 
snake nestling in its jaws, which grinned at 
the fugitive or criminal who came to knock 
and claim the protection of Mother Church. 

Durham Cathedral is the burying-place of 
the Venerable Bede, whose tomb bearing the 
angel-wrought inscription stands in the Gali- 
lee Chapel ; with its graceful arcades, zigzag- 
ged arches, and slender clustered piers, this 
chapel is unrivaled in all England. Itmarks 
the transition stage between the men who set 
up the heavy piers and rounded arches in 
nave and choir, and those who built the 
high, pointed arches, the slender columns, and 
lancet windows of the chapel of the Nine Altars 
at the east end ; and by this time, after seeing 
half a dozen cathedrals and many churches, 
one begins to know a little about the differ- 
ent styles of architecture, just enough to ap- 
preciate something of the beauty of each. 

There is little else to see in Durham, save 
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the Castle with its long tapestried galleries, 
spacious state apartments, and little crypt- 
like Norman chapel, its old carved furniture, 
wide chimney place, and deep window seats, 
its carven stairway, as worthy of a palace as 
the Doge’s Stairway in Venice, and, perhaps 
best of all, the beautiful outlook from upper 
windows down the wooded precipice to the 
river below, and far away over a_ great 
stretch of rolling country. But the walks 
about Durham are inexhaustible, through 
pleasant woods, up sloping meadows, or by 
the winding river ; and coming home you have 
ever in front of you the tower, glittering 
through the smoke with the white light one 
never sees far south of the Border, and the 
gray Cathedral, high over all, strong and fair 
as when the monks raised it to the glory of 
God and the honor of St. Cuthbert. 

Only to a very few of the northern cathe- 
drals does this ride from London to Durham 
lead. I have said nothing of Litchfield or 
Oxford or Chester, nothing of Norwich or 
Ripon or Carlisle; I have not space even to 
mention all the picturesque Cathedral Cities, 
scattered in the south of England, from the 
hop gardens of Kent to the orchards of Som- 
erset and Devan. But when it is shown how 
much is seen on this one little journey, per- 
haps it will be realized that, as I have said, to 
make the tour of all the Cathedral Cities is to 
see the better and greater part of England. 


(The end.) 
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customed to say as he stood by the 

grave of a fellow officer, Chagumn son 
tour, which we may freely render, each one 
in his turn. The turn of another comrade 
has come. The 21st of March, at a quarter- 
past seven a. m., at the Pacific Hotel, in 
Chicago, Illinois, death fell on Major-general 
George Crook. The summons came so un- 
expectedly that everybody was startled. A 
journal says, ‘‘It was necessary to have the 
report confirmed several times from trust- 
worthy sources before it finally was accepted 
as true.’’ The day before, he was apparently 
well, going through the usual routine of of- 
fice work, issuing such orders and instruc- 


T= famous Colonel Bonneville was ac- 


tions as his Division of the Missouri required. 
One perhaps could not say of him while at 
his desk, that his face wore the signs of per- 
fect content ; but, at any rate, there were the 
usual equanimity and the pleasant smile 
that came at command to welcome a friend. 
In the morning he was exercising with some 
gymnastic devices, such as Indian-clubs and 
dumb-bells, a kind of substitute for his late 
abundant frontier tramps and horseback rid- 
ing which he had so long practiced in the 
Western wilds. He stops. reclines upon 
a sofa, and then calls to his wife, ‘‘Oh, Mary, 
Mary, I need some help, I cannot breathe ’’; 
and this was all. The spirit had fled. Then 
followed the intense sorrow of his wife and 
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intimate friends, then, opposition ceased ; 
thousands of public journals all over the land 
commenced the recital of his history and 
sounded his praises. 

A short time ago the writer saw the state- 
ment that the phenomenal generals of our 
great war, except General Sherman, were al- 
ready dead. This statement is not true; 
there are many more whose record is very 
bright and will be presented to the nation 
when each one in his turn shall have just 
passed on to the final bourne. It is not our 
purpose to offer a transcript of the history of 
Major-general George Crook, but, rather, to 
give a small contribution tothethings said,— 
the contribution of an associate, a companion, 
and a friend. But recently, following his fa- 
vorite bent, he selected a few companions and 
went with them to the Indian Territory on a 
hunting expedition. He was not very well, 
did not look very rugged during the trip, but 
if anybody spoke of his health he would 
answer, ‘‘ Oh, only a little of the grippe.’’ 
General Strong, one of the hunting party, re- 
marks: ‘‘ One day he was riding for several 


hours along the river, hunting wild turkey. 
At night he was thoroughly exhausted.”’ 


Yes, but the usual strength of will buoyed 
him up and kept back all complaint. 

These last pictures afford characteristic in- 
cidents in the life of George Crook. Heand 
General Grant were much alike in certain 
habits of mind. There was a Spartan hero- 
ism ever present, ever influencing their 
thoughts, their words, and their actions. As 
a captain, in 1857, Crook commanded the 
Pitt River expedition, in northern California, 
where he had several combats with the In- 
dians. At one time, as he often did, he with 
asmall detachment separated himself from 
the main body, doubtless with a view to 
match the Indians who were making untir- 
ing efforts to turn his flank. As he was 
creeping along the side of a cafion some In- 
dians across the deep gully discovered him 
and showered their arrows upon him and his 
detachment ; one of the arrows pierced his 
thigh. The General extracted it himselfand 
the wound healed over, but some sort of poi- 
son was in the arrow and so left behind ; and 
this first wound gave him trouble as long as 
he lived. On that expedition he had no sur- 
geon with him, so that there was actually no 
remedy but his own rough treatment and to 
trust to time and superb health to overcome 
the disability. It was a most extraordinary 
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thing for Crook even to mention this wound 
or the irritation and pain that it caused. He 
never did so except to the most intimate of 
his friends. Furthermore, exposed as he was 
during his campaigns among the Indians in 
California and Oregon and afterward in the 
War of the Rebellion in the West and South- 
west, and again, after the War, in Idaho, Ari- 
zona, and Dakota, he got his system thor- 
oughly impregnated with malarious influ- 
ences. He became so sensitive to this in- 
fluence that by a single night's sojourn he 
could tell if a post was infected with malaria; 
yet, in spite of this infliction, which as well 
as the Indian arrow, poisoned his system, his 
habits of life were so regular and temperate 
that he acquired a superabundance of phys- 
ical energy which kept the double poison in 
abeyance. 

A companion testifies concerning him: 
‘*General Crook was one of the most tem- 
perate and moderate men J have ever seen. 
He never drank and never smoked ; henever 
ate more than barely enough to keep him 
going ; he was a true hero; he never saved 
himself.’’ 

It is difficult to gauge General Crook's ac- 
quirements. His reticence was remarkable. 
He was more quiet and retiring than General 
Grant, for the latter always conversed read- 
ily and fully upon subjects that did not bear 
upon matters immediately at issue ; for ex- 
ample, upon his life at West Point; inci- 
dents of the Mexican War; stories of his 
youth, especially such as had somehumorous * 
twist in them; but Crook was more careful 
than that. He preferred not to talk, but to 
hear a friend talk; he carefully reserved his 
opinion or cautiously expressed his judgment, 
and never unwarily committed himself. 
Seeing him in one of the most trying periods 
of his life, the writer noticed that he enjoyed 
some simple game at draughts or cards, to 
go out upon a brief hunting trip for a day or 
two when possible, or to steal away by him- 
self for the chase or for fishing. There was no 
way to divine his thoughts or purpose until 
his plans were completed and he was ready 
for action. Such remarkable reticence is 
sometimes interpreted against a man. It is 
said that he does not converse because he 
lacks the ability ; he gains credit for wisdom 
that he does not possess. In the case of 
General Crook the answer to such a sugges- 
tion, which only rivalry or hostility could 
possibly raise, is found in his superb reports 
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and letters touching Indian affairs. Inthem 
will be found directness, brevity, it is true, 
but clearness and sufficient fullness to put 
before the mind, in the most emphatic way, 
his plans, his operations, or the thoughts 
which he wished to convey. 

He had a peculiar physique. At West 
Point when a youth his hair was of a light 
brown ; it darkened with age ; hiscompiexion 
then and always was light almost to pallor. 
He became about six feet in height, with a 
figure fairly good, never fleshy, but sinewy ; 
his eyes, always small and far back in his 
head, so far back that they were really not 
open and transparent windows to his soul, 
still they had the power of brightening and 
enlarging, which gave him sufficient personal 
presence to chide impertinence, arrest and 
slay a fault, and beget respect. 

One, for a long time his staff officer, re- 
marksconcerning the General’s extraordinary 
power of endurance: ‘‘I have known him, 
on one occasion, to take the saddle at four 
a.m., in bitter winter weather on the high 
mountains of Arizona, and ridetill eighta. m. 
the next day. Every man in his command 
was worn out when the party arrived at the 
San Carlos River, but General Crook himself 
Taking his 


showed no signs of exhaustion. 
gun that morning he went out and shot some 


birds for breakfast.’’ The same officer gives 
another picture: ‘‘ His command left Goose 
Creek, in the Big Horn Mountains of Mon- 
tana, in the summer of 1876, with half rations 
of coffee, bacon, and hard-tack for fifteen 
days, and remained out sixty days without a 
change of clothing; for twenty-two days 
rain fell continually, for ten days the sun 
never shone, and for eleven days the com- 
mand had nothing to eat but the flesh of 
their horses.’’ * 

A soldier who shared his toil, adds to the 
picture: ‘‘On this expedition, day after day, 
General Crook, wearing a white slouch hat, 
blue flannel shirt, and brown canvas overalls, 
rode a mule at the head of his column. At 
night he went into camp like the soldiers of 
the command ; that is, with one blanket only. 
His rations were as limited as his men’s. I 
have seen him after a hard day’s march, sit- 
ting on a saddle, eating a piece of raw bacon 
and a few hard-tacks and taking his coffee 
from a tin cup.”’ 

It should be remembered that General 
Crook, who was justly reputed a remarkable 
Indian fighter, usually was kept upon the 
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frontiers as long as there were any frontiers. 
Before the War, as a lieutenant, he joined the 
same regiment to which General (then cap- 
tain) Grant belonged, and went through the 
arduous Indian expeditions of the Northwest. 
As soon as the War broke out we find him a 
colonel, commanding the 36th Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry ; and soon after, he was with 
Rosecrans and McClellan in West Virginia, 
and had stepped forward to the command of 
a brigade. He took a gallant part in the bat- 
tle of Lewisburg, and was again wounded. 
Up to the end of September 1862 he was en- 
gaged in the various battles of northern 
Virginia and Maryland. For his remarkable 
services after Antietam he was brevetted as 
high as a major-generalcy in the regular 
army. His reputation already was so thorough- 
ly established that General Rosecrans called 
him to the West and placed him in charge of 
a division of cavalry in connection with the 
Army of the Cumberland, i. e., the moving 
forces which he, Rosecrans, then commanded. 
It would take a volume to describe the 
service that division rendered while under 
Crook’s command. It raided boldly over 
mountains and through wild country, chas- 
ing troublesome guerrilla bands. It de- 
feated the enemy’s cavalry and drove it across 
the Tennessee River. It protected the flank 
of Rosecrans’ scattered army as it crossed 
the rugged Raccoon and Lookout Mountain 
ranges. Again this division pushed its way 
far to the right and into the enemy’s coun- 
try, till Crook’s presence became a synonym 
of alarm to the enemy and a message of con- 
fidence to his friends. There was something 
so uncommon about the marches, captures, 
and general conduct of this division, that 
General Grant, though far away, often spoke 
of itand ascribed its character and success 
to the unflagging energy of General Crook. 
After Grant had passed from the command 
of the Geographical Division of the Missis- 
sippi to that of the whole army, and had 
reached the East, Crook was again reinstated 
in an Eastern command, that of the Kanawha 
District in West Virginia. Here he labored 
and fought, sometimes successfully and 
sometimes like other generals, receiving 
checks and hindrances, till he passed from 
the district to a department. He finally was 
succeeded in the field force of the department 
by General Sheridan, for it became General 
Grant’s policy to put for a time a much larger 
active force into the Shenandoah Valley. 
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Under Sheridan in all that terrible Shenan- 
doah campaign, Crook held in command, one 
Army Corps ; General Wright another, the 
sixth; and General Talbot, the Cavalry 
Corps. Crook’s presence and ability, which 
was never wanting, for he ever did what he 
was sent to do, and did it well, always af- 
forded great satisfaction to the redoubtable 
Sheridan. Once his corps-line was broken 
by Early’s furious attack, and this during the 
absence in Washington of Sheridan, but the 
brave men, though disturbed by a temporary 
panic, were rallied again by Crook, after 
Sheridan’s return, and then, taking the of- 
fensive, they immediately did grand work in 
dislodging and driving from the valley the 
enemy that so recently had conquered. 

It is no blur upon the reputation of a gen- 
eral officer that his men sometimes give way. 
Several times Sherman himself met with dis- 
comfiture; Grant got away with difficulty 
from Belmont and had a sore trial at Shiloh ; 
Sheridan was taken in flank at Chickamauga, 
and with difficulty brought his remnants to 
the sturdy Thomas near the close of the bat- 
tle. So with Crook, a rival could pick out en- 
gagements in which his men or part of them 
gave way ; but the confidence reposed in him 
by his men and his seniors in command never 
varied. He wassagacious. Hekept himself 
informed of what the enemy was doing, and 
he struck hard blows ; and, perhaps I may 
say it, always was relentless in dealing with 
a foe ; but when that foe had surrendered and 
submitted, Crook became kind, considerate, 
and humane. Those western Virginia bat- 
tles, and there were many of them, caused 
him finally to be chosen to command that 
celebrated body of men which under Stone- 
man, Pleasanton, and Sheridan had been 
molded into a most efficient cavalry corps. 
It was the cavalry corps of the Army of the 
Potomac. That corps was like a fiery steam- 
engine in all the later operations which had 
taken place just before the surrender at Appo- 
mattox. It would speed away from place to 
place, always getting ahead of the enemy ; it 
would arrive at unexpected places, dismount, 
and fight like infantry, never flinching, as- 
sailing at willinfantry or artillery. The very 
center and inspiration, next to Sheridan him- 
self, of this later cavalry work was our in- 
domitable, energetic, reticent, sagacious 
Crook. He ever responded to Sheridan’s 
planning and vigor. 

General R. B. Hayes(now the ex-president), 
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who served under Crook, and Mrs. Hayes not 
only entertained the highest respect for Gen- 
eral Crook’s character and ability, but con- 
ceived for him so sincere an affection that they 
would not allow an army rival to criticise him 
in their presence. 

Such was General Crook’s standing and 
position atthe end of the Warof the Rebellion. 
His work, however, had hardly begun. He 
was made lieutenant-colonel of the 23rd Reg- 
ular Infantry at the time of the reduction and 
consolidation of the army, and sent with his 
regiment far away to the Northwest. His 
campaigns, out there in that endless country, 
over mountains, through forests, and over 
broad arid plains, where he had to march 
miles to find any thing but deep alkali dust, 
were planned and carried on against the rest- 
less, nomadic Indians, who would kill the 
dwellers upon scattered ranches, fight a sin- 
gle battle, and then scatter in different direc- 
tions, defying pursuit. 

After giving good account of himself there 
in defeating Indians, establishing new army 
posts, and putting all departmental matters 
into good organized condition throughout 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Nevada, 
he again was demanded elsewhere, be- 
ing transferred to Arizona. In Arizona he 
had even rougher country and greater hard- 
ship and a more wary enemy to meet than in 
the north. He introduced new methods, as 
well-equipped pack-trains ; he put his soldiers 
into the Indians’ vacant strongholds, when 
they were out raiding, so as to capture them 
on their return; he hunted them in their 
hiding-places until Tontos, Arravipas, White 
Mountain Apaches, and others had been cap- 
tured. 

He operated in Arizona and New Mexico 
where the Navajos roamed, afid into the bor- 
der where the Chiricahuas raided and robbed 
and murdered. -He never altogether com- 
pleted his work there, because some portions 
of those who were conquered would not stay 
conquered. Crook, however, exerted a great 
influence in starting the Apachesin industrial 
pursuits and most of them whom he had con- 
quered, ever after remained on the farm-lands 
to cultivate their little patches. Their crops 
assisted the Government in their support; 
but yet some would break forth and raid. 
From the Indian’s standpoint the wrong was 
not on their side,—there are massacres by 
white men. The Indians were robbed and 
their children taken and sent off and many 
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sold into Mexico. They were being cheated 
out of lands they had formerly occupied and 
believed to be their own ; they had had many 
of their number killed in war and very many 
slaughtered by treachery. Some were slain 
at feasts. Some were butchered by concealed 
weapons. Some saw their own little ones 
taken from wagons and beaten to death while 
being transported from place to place. The 
old Apache pass has never been cleansed, ac- 
cording to their spirit-faith, after the hang- 
ing of the Apache prisoners and the leaving 
of their bodies to decay upon the improvised 
gallows. All these things were grievances 
constantly insisted upon and repeated in com- 
plaint by the Indians as a warrant for them 
to go to war. 

A single ‘‘teswin’’ spree would often make 
atribe or band of Indians wild. In intoxica- 
tion they would strike blows and kill neigh- 
bors who had been most friendly to them, and 
then greatly multiply their outrages—exceed- 
ing usintheirterriblecruelty. General Grant's 
peace policy came in, during the decade of the 
seventies, with the hope of allaying all this 
sad work. The writer, as a peace commis- 
sioner, brought out the main portion of the 
Chiricahua Apaches from the Dragoon 
Mountains of Arizona, and put them upon a 
reservation. At this time General Crook 
was commanding the Department of Arizo- 
na. He knew, as well as the commis- 
sioner, the wishes of General Grant, und un- 
derstood the peace methods of the special en- 
voy, and whether he approved of them or not, 
he zealously assisted the work of making 
peace, as it was done, tribe with tribe, and all 
the tribes with the Government. In 1875-76 
the same indomitable man, again asked for, 
was in the north conducting another cam- 
paign against theSioux. He successfully or- 
ganized a considerable force, fought some bat- 
tles successfully, and finally conquered all the 
bands that were in arms against us, notwith- 
standing the terrible success of that blood- 
thirsty Indian, Sitting Bull, in the massacre 
of the brave Custer and his detachment. He 
succeeded not only in conquering the Indians 
but in winning their confidence and esteem, 
so that during the last season we have had an 
instance of a treaty made with the Sioux in 
which they have been induced to sell their 
lands, take other lands in severalty and allow 
the settlement of the whites in their midst, 
and submit to the extension of railroads and 
telegraph lines through their territory. Gen- 
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eral Crook, one of the visiting committee, 
did most to bring this to pass. Being satis- 
fied that it was the best the Indians could se- 
cure in their behalf, he urged them to comply 
with the terms of the Government. 

He had another fierce conflict with the 
Cheyennes, in the winter of 1877-78. Speak- 
ing of this trial a friend says, ‘‘It was a bitter 
and prolonged campaign against the Chey- 
ennes, when on half rations of mule meat, in 
the face of stinging blizzards he underwent 
the severest exposure without flinching. That 
hastened his death.’”” While executing this 
arduous duty, Crook was made to face 
‘‘storms of abuse’’ and vilification. That 
tells the whole story. It really has been the 
history of every Indian campaign, the most 
trying of any thata general can be called 
upon to conduct, that many correspondents 
who are at home and in comfortable quarters 
are apt, for sensational purposes, to hold him 
up to the ridicule and public contempt of 
mankind. These Indian campaigns have been 
necessitous tasks—thankless labors. But 
fortunately for our country the days of such 
trials are nearly over. 

Robert Williams, his adjutant-general, 
speaks of him handsomely, indeed: ‘‘ General 
Crook andI were boys together at West Point, 
and have been warm personal friends ever 
since. I have served many years under his com- 
mand. I knowhim personally and officially, 
well. I know of no character more loyal, 
true, upright, and lovable. That covers all I 
can say.”’ 

During this last winter General Crook en- 
deavored, in conjunction with other officers, 
to secure justice and kindness to those 
Apaches who are now prisoners at Mount 
Vernon, Alabama, about four hundred in all. 
The writer has received letters from him 
pleading for them, that funds might be raised 
to purchase lands on which to settle them, 
or that influence might be exercised to get 
legislation in their behalf. His whole course 
toward these Indians exhibited a decided and 
unique character. Some of them have been 
his scouts, and he thought they had been 
treated with injustice ; some of them had been 
fierce, though wretched, enemies ; he thought 
these had been subdued and should be for- 
given. And is it not a little remarkable that 
so many army officers who have been promi- 
nent in war and successful in battle, should 
exhibit so strong a desire for justice and mercy 
and favor toward such a conquered foe? In 
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this respect General Crook was not behind 
any of his comrades. 

After the death of a man, we are inclined to 
forget his weaknesses and his errors, and to 
put forth, for remembrance and imitation, his 
virtues. Yes, and even this disposition is 
praiseworthy. Undoubtedly General Crook 
during the eventful years underwent changes 
in his heart and character. The severity, for 
at times in the distant past, severity was 
characteristic, the sternness of his nature gave 
way, and some years back therecame in upon 
hima strong desire to build up the lowly, 
those who had few friends and no efficient 
helpers. 

In the Secretary of War's (General Proctor’s) 
order concerning him, he closes with these 
words : ‘* He could treat with Indians success- 
fully, for their faith in his honesty in the 
council was as strong as their fear of his cour- 
age and sagacity in the field. A true soldier, 
a good citizen, faithful to duty, upright of 
purpose, considerate to his inferiors, simple 
and modest in his demeanor toward all, his 
life and example may well be commended to 


all young men and especially to those of the 
army in which he so honorably served.” 

It is not claimed that George Crook could 
have replaced thoroughly either Grant, Sher- 
man, or Sheridan, but certainly he always had 
good abilities, grand qualities, led a pure life, 
and performed an essential part in supplement- 
ing the execution of their orders and plans. 

There has been, ever since the War, one 
companion who has been able to soften the 
asperities of General Crook’s rough life, his 
good and faithful wife. They were not 
blessed with children, but their own compan- 
ionship has been perennial and happy. No 
one knows how much a man’s success is due 
to the watchfulness and fidelity of a good 
wife. It was a delight to friends to be enter- 
tained at their home. Guests so honored 
were taken into the home-life and shared the 
home comforts, in whatever rough place that 
home was for the time located. Doubtless, 
if General Crook could have spoken again, he 
would have said, ‘‘ Mary ! Mary! my only re- 
gret is in leaving you behind ; we must meet 
again.” 


AN EXCURSION TO A FAMOUS CONVENT. 


BY M. EDOUARD SCHURE. 


Translated for ‘' The Chautauquan"’ from the '‘ Revue des Deux Mondes."’ 


me to visit La Grande-Chartreuse, the 

most celebrated convent of France. 
Last autumn I realized thisdesire ; and I will 
now attempt to give an account of the im- 
pressions which I received from one of the 
wildest passes of the Dauphiny Alps and one 
of the most curious monuments of our past 
history. 

It was from Aix-les-Bains that on a warm 
September morning I set out in a carriage for 
my visit to the ancient monastery. A rapid 
journey through wild mountain scenery 
led me in a few hours from that popular ren- 
dezvous of fashionable life into the heart of 
a cloister whose moral atmosphere was that 
of the eleventh century. 

The Grande-Chartreuse in the department 
of Isére, of southern France, is surrounded 
by thick forests, and shut in by a circle of 
high mountains. Built upon an inclined 
plateau, it resembles a little fortified city, 
with its long parallel buildings, its slate 
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roofs, its bell turrets, which remind one of the 
cowls of the monks, and its rectangular 
walls. But from this city there goes out no 
rumor, no noise, it is a city silent as that of 
the dead. 

We knocked at a door on the north side, 
the only entrance to the institution. A 
brother porter half opened it and peered out 
atus. Under his white cowl there was a 
good, placid face, bearing rather a vacant ex- 
pression and showing a resigned docility. 
After crossing the porch we found ourselves 
in an interior court, in which the most ut- 
ter barrenness prevailed. Not a bench to 
sit down upon; no shrubbery, no grass, no 
flower ; only the black, bare ground. Two 
jets of water which fell back into their gray 
stone basins alone animated this yard. We 
mounted a few steps and found ourselves at 
the entrance of a long corridor from which 
radiated hallways communicating with the 
different parts of the building. In the refec- 
tory we were received and waited upon by a 
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young monk clad in white hair cloth, as 
were all the members of this order. His 
head was shaved, his hair was black, his 
eyes brown and mild, his manners humble. 
The perfect submission of this vigorous 
young man with rosy cheeks had something 
touching in it, as it seemed to indicate a 
complete self-renunciation. Unfortunately, 
monastic rule effaces or represses human in- 
dividuality. It often impresses upon ita sort 
of mechanical goodness in which there is 
entirely lacking that which gives the highest 
value to the qualities of the soul, namely, 
spontaneity. 

A brother then led us into the interior of 
the convent. A visit here is of the most 
chilling character. It introduces the atten- 
tive and impressionable visitor into the very 
heart and soul of monastic life. A glacial 
chill falls from the long, vaulted, and empty 
corridors with their white plastered walls. 
In one of them is found a gallery of ancient 
oil paintings in dark tones in which are rep- 
resented the different Carthusian monasteries 
of the world—there being more than thirty 
of them, scattered in different countries. 
Everywhere, it seems, men have experienced 
the need of constructing similar fortresses to 


barricade themselves against the temptations 
and the cruelties of life. 
And now behold us in the very center of 


this city of silence. The great cloister is in 
the form of an extended trapezium built 
upon a plateau inclining from the north to 
thesouth. The long ascending corridor with 
its Gothic arcades of the twelfth century, 
stretches away nearly as far as the eye can 
reach. Along the left, set at equal distances 
apart in the walls, are little doors painted 
brown. They open into the cells of the fa- 
thers. A chain of iron with a small weight at- 
tached hangs from each door, to be used 
when, for any exceptional reason, it is neces- 
sary to summon the inmate. In the wall, 
which is three feet thick, is a wicket closed 
by an iron slide, through which is passed 
once a day the nourishment for the Carthusian 
within. For they eat alone as they live 
alone, except during the weekly promenade 
in common, and during the religious devo- 
tions of the day and of the night. Over each 
door there is an inscription composed of a 
letter and of a Latin motto. The letter is the 
initial of the name of each father, and the 
motto is that chosen by each on entering the 
order and taking his vows. Like theinscrip- 
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tion on a tomb it sums up and closes a hu- 
man destiny. For the outside world, this 
thought without any signature is all that re- 
mains of a man. 

In the obscure light of these galleries the 
charm of solitary life half insinuates itself for 
an instant on the heart ; but the heart repels 
all such seductions when one enters into one 
of the cells which serve as the retreat of these 
monks. They are like so many little sepa- 
tate houses, each lighted by three windows, 
and each composed of two apartments c)n- 
sisting of an oratory and a studio, having a 
wood-house and a little work-shop below. A 
small garden is attached to each. The fur- 
niture of the studio, which serves also asa 
dormitory, is composed of a straw bed, a ta- 
ble, a chair, a crucifix, some books, and an 
hour-glass. That which saddens one is not 
this poverty, but the narrowness of the life 
which is led by these dwellers. Each father 
works his own little garden. When he lifts 
his head he sees rising before him to an im- 
mense height the formidable wall of rock 
composing the over-hanging mountains. 
The convent is built in one of the upper val- 
leys of the group, but to a person standing in 
one of these little gardens it is like being in a 
gigantic chasm, so far above it tower the 
higher peaks. Inthe evening before going 
to sleep each Carthusian can see the warm 
sunlight caressing and gilding the vast rocks 
which form his retreat, while he himself is 
plunged in somber shadows. He can see the 
setting sun redden and brighten the summits 
which mark the boundaries beyond which he 
will never pass. 

Involuntarily the thought of the visitor 
questions the human lives which have run 
aground here. What could have been the 
emotions, the deceptions, the hopes, which 
led them, in our day of the world, so to im- 
mure themselves? Spontaneous calls to lead 
a contemplative life are rare at the present 
time. It is natural to think, then, that great 
sufferings, great disappointments, must have 
preceded such a step.’ There are at La 
Grande-Chartreuse now thirty-five inmates. 
Among them are to be found, so they tell 
me, a Russian general named Nicolai, who 
obtained permission from the Czar to end his 
days here. The fact is so much the more 
curious as he passed from the Greek Church 
to the Latin Church in order to satisfy this 
religious or poetic fancy. This affords an- 
other proof of the strange fascination which 
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La Grande-Chartreuse has exercised in all 
time over certain souls. 

There is also another strange contempora- 
neous case of which they told me in Savoy. 
I know only the simple facts, but they are 
very suggestive. In connection with sad 
circumstances of which I am ignorant, a 
skilled engineer of bridges and highways 
lost his wife. He was still very young ; but 
this sudden death enveloped him in a deep 
melancholy which did not leave him and 
which led him to wish to separate himself 
from the world. He was, at the time, in- 
trusted with constructing the present route 
leading to this famous monastery. The 
work shortly seemed to give him a new 
interest in life. He devoted to it his 
whole energy. He resolved to conquer 
the mountains whose perpendicular rock 
seemed to defy the work of art. Grad- 
ually chasms were bridged over and ter- 
races were built. During several summers, 
detonations, reverberated as long peals of 
thunder by all the echoes of the mountains, 
announced to the scattered inhabitants that 
the gates of the desert were being forced. 
But in proportion as this engineer conquered 
the rock and notched his road-way into its 
gorges, he felt himself strangely attracted by 
the profound forests and the lofty summits. 
We can easily imagine that under the influ- 
ence of their silent incantation, he there lived 
over again his past life, day by day, hour by 
hour. He had promised to go back to the 
busy scenes of the world, and to resume his 
old duties. He was awaited there with im- 
patience. What was the astonishment of his 
friends when they learned suddenly that the 
engineer had become a Carthusian. Had the 
mountain which he had trenched upon taken 
vengeance by making him a prisoner? Had 
the old forest thrown over him the spell of its 
somber magic, from which he could not break 
away? The only response to these questions 
comes from the mute doors of these cells, 
where one reads such mottoes as ‘‘O happy 
solitude !’’ ‘‘O solitary happiness !’’ 

One must pay a visit to the chapel of St. 
Bruno in the depth of the forest in order to 
understand the soul of this monk of the 
eleventh century, who founded the order of 
the Carthusians. 

On leaving the Grande-Chartreuse, the eye 
sweeps over the magnificent amphitheater 
formed by the Grand-Som, the Little-Som, 
andthe Charmanson. Theseabrupt summits 


form the extreme limits of the gorge. 
Wooded heights rise one above another at 
the base of these summits. The ascending 
road is lost to sight as it passes under the 
large beeches. At the end of three-fourths of 
an hour one comes upon a glade in which 
there is a little church built upon the founda- 
tion of an old convent. Two hundred steps 
farther on, in the darkest part of the forest, a 
little chapel, built in a sort of grotto, clearly 
defines itself against a perpendicular wall of 
rock. It has only three windows and a sin- 
gle door with a little peristyle of only two 
columns. 

It was to this sinister solitude that St. 
Bruno with six companions retired about the 
year 1070 in order to found the fraternity 
which was destined to develop into the order 
of the Carthusians. On entering the little 
chapel there will be seen upon the walls, the 
frescoes of the saint and his six disciples. 
The dim light lends to these mediocre paint- 
ings a strange vitality. One of the brothers, 
having a young face, seems to follow the vis- 
itors with a long, sad look. He has the ap- 
pearance of seeking still the absent master 
who was obliged to abandon his companions 
of the desert in obedience to the orders of the 
Pope. 

St. Bruno was born at Cologne in the year 
1035. A gentle and mystical soul, he loved 
from his infancy religious books, nature, and 
solitude. Studious, intelligent, and preco- 
cious, at the ageof ten years he could be seen 
bending over missals and illustrated parch- 
ments of the collegiate church of St. Cuni- 
bert. He became a canon at Cologne. He 
studied theology at Rheims and philosophy 
at Tours under the famous Béranger. These 
schools then enjoyed a European renown. 
Very learned, gifted with persuasive elo- 
quence, of an enthusiastic nature, he seemed 
destined fora brilliant ecclesiastical career. 
But Bruno had determined to abandon all 
things to follow Christ. The dream of es- 
caping from the world and realizing a holy 
life in solitude had haunted him from his 
earliest years. 

Thehorrors of the eleventh century strength- 
ened this natural disposition. Pests, fam- 
ines, and wars ravaged this epoch. There 
was war between the king of France and the 
feudal barons ; war between the pope and the 
emperor of Germany ; bitter war even in Eng- 
land. Popes and anti-popes excommunicated 
one another alternately. Bishops bought 
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their positions with money. Many priests 
led lives of open shame; and scenes of vio- 
lence, even of bloodshed, were frequent. It is 
easy to understand how such spectacles 
should drive gentle souls like that of Bruno 
to absolute solitude. 

Thus impelled, he set out with six faithful 
companions, to seek an inaccessible retreat 
in which to lead the life of a cenobite. They 
wandered fora long time without knowing 
where to rest their heads. ‘‘ But at this 
time,’’ says one of the biographers of Bruno, 
“Hugues, the bishop of Grenoble, who had 
formerly been a pupil of Bruno, had a vision. 
He was transported in the night into the 
midst of the Chartreuse Mountains. And 
there it seemed to him that the Lord con- 
structed a magnificenttemple. Hesawseven 
brilliant ,stars shining over this edifice and 
clothing it with a pure and mysterious light. 
The next day Bruno and his friends sought out 
the bishop, led by the renown of his wisdom 
and virtue, and asked his advice in selecting 
the retreat they wished. Hugues, astonished, 
told them of his dream. All accepted it asa 
divine presage, and the travelers under the 
guidance of the bishop himself, shortly began 
their journey to the Chartreuse Mountains.”’ 


After the departure of Hugues, Bruno and 
his friends built cabins for themselves, and in 


a little grotto they erected a chapel. Life 
there for all of them soon grew to have an in- 
tense charm. The bishop of Grenoble came 
occasionally to share their spiritual exercises 
and to seek repose from his labors. Theseven 
hermits formed a happy family ; they had re- 
alized theirdream. Theirsky was brightened 
by the soul of their leader, by his sweetness, 
his tenderness. 

But neither the leader nor the followers were 
destined to enjoy this happiness to the end 
of their lives. One of Bruno’s old pupils 
having become pope under the name of Urban 
II., called on his former teacher to aid him by 
his councils in his struggle against the em- 
pire, and well knowing Bruno's love of a con- 
templative life and his horror of the world, he, 
as the head of the church, formally com- 
manded his immediate presence at his court. 
Bruno was too good a Catholic not to obey, 
though he deeply regretted the summons. 
One can imagine the sorrowful parting be- 
tween him and his companions and the deso- 
lation experienced by the latter after the de- 
parture of their master. 

At the end of a year, unable longer to en- 
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dure the loneliness, they went to rejoin him 
at the court of the pope. Bruno was rejoiced 
to see them again, but he reprimanded them 
for their faint-heartedness, and succeeded in 
persuading them to return to the desert of 
Dauphiny to found there an asylum for the 
shipwrecked souls of life. He never ceased 
to correspond with the little band, and after 
his death the rules governing the order were 
compiled from these letters. He died at the 
age of seventy-one in Calabria, at which place 
he had obtained permission from the pope to 
found another resort of the Carthusian order. 

At the hour of our return from the chapel 
of St. Bruno to the convent, the shades of 
night were fast gathering over the valley. At 
the refectory a brother served us a meager re- 
past, such as is given to all the monks. The 
few visitors who had decided to passthe night 
at the convent were gathered around a smok- 
ing lamp for this meal. All were affected by 
the dreariness of the place. Thecoarse linen, 
the low ceiling, the bare walls, all gave to ita 
rigid and forlorn air. Scarcely any words 
were exchanged; all felt that any gaiety 
would scandalize even the very atmosphere. 
The melancholy of the house was contagious. 
The meal finished, I entered my chamber, 
passing through the long cold hall. The 
chamber was one of the cells of the monks. 
Soon a heavy step resounded along the corri- 
dor, it was that of the father who lighted the 
lamps. Then a profound silence fell over the 
whole building. 

I dropped asleep with an impression of be- 
ing enveloped henceforth all my life in this 
mournful silence. At midnightamonk came 
to awaken me to be present at the devotions 
of the night. Weentered the gallery of the 
church, which wasso feebly lighted by a single 
lamp as to give the place the appearance of a 
cave. Soon all the fathers entered, each car- 
rying a little lantern. They glided in like 
ghosts, in their long white mantles, and, ar- 
ranging themselves in their stalls, began to 
chant their litanies in a slow, sonorous, and 
frightfully monotonous manner. When one 
reflects that these monks repeat this proceed- 
ing every night in the year at midnight and 
at two o’clock in the morning, one is aston- 
ished at the power of endurance in human 
nature. 

I had made an arrangement with a guide to 
be in readiness for me at two o’clock in the 
morning at the door of the convent with a 
mule, as I wished to make the ascent of 
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Grand-Som and see thesun rise from its sum- 
mit. What a happiness I experienced on 
leaving those solemn walls and breathing the 
fresh air of the night! The moon was shin- 
ing brightly as we set out, and never before 
had I so deeply felt the magnetic power which 
it can exert over living beings. Looking 
back at the convent I involuntarily mur- 
mured the unorthodox prayer, ‘‘Chant, O 
monks, your sad litanies, and sleep in peace 
if you can, but do thou, O Hecate, be favor- 
able to a bold traveler,’’ and striking my 
spurs, rode away. 

A long, hard climb took us to the summit 
just asthe sun was coming up from behind the 
Alps. A magnificent panorama was disclosed 
to our view, which no words can describe. 


A white cross crowned this summit and the 
rising sun enveloped it with a rosy light. I 
could not help thinking of the difference be- 
tween it and the black cross I had seen in the 
church the night before when the monks were 
chanting their devotions. That black cross 
had seemed to me like the funeral sign of a 
religion too narrow for the modern mind. 
The white cross, on the contrary, stretching 
its arms over this peak of the Alps, was the 
happy symbol of an enlarged Christianity, 
the sign of the universal and eternal religion 
of the Divine Spirit which opens wide all 
sources of knowledge and cries always, 
“Light! More light! Light within, light 
without!’ And turning, we began the de- 
scent on our homeward journey. 


HOW TO MAKE AND RETAIN FRIENDS. 


. BY CHARLES H. THOMAS. 


M ANY people complain that they have 


few friends—that is, friends whom 

they can trust. ‘‘ Why is it,’’ say 
they ; ‘‘I always use people all right, yet I 
do not make warm friends? My acquaint- 
ances may like me well enough, but they 
don’t stick. They don’t seem to ‘cotton’ to 
me, soto speak. Why, I believe I could 
count on my ten fingers the people who 
really care for me, and half of those are of my 
own flesh and blood.”’ 

There are many who complain because 
they are not invited into the society with 
which they would like to mingle. ‘‘ Why, I 
have lived here for years. I have never rob- 
bed anybody, never have slandered my neigh- 
bors, and yet I believe if I were to bow to 
some of the people I ought to know, they 
would regard it as an impertinence.”’ 

How many times we have all heard these 
complaints, and how many times shall we 
continue to hear them ? 

“Can’t help it if you have heard them,”’ 
pipes up Mrs. Smythe. ‘‘It ain’t my fault, 
and if people don’t like me, it’s simply be- 
cause they don’t know me.”’ 

‘Very likely, Mrs. Smythe ; but how long 
have you lived here ?’’ 

‘* Five years in April.”’ 

Let me see, when you came, Mrs. Luther 
Johnson, wife of Deacon Johnson, called on 


you, and invited you to attend church and sit 
in her pew. You told her you never went to 
a Presbyterian Church in your life ; that you 
were an Episcopalian, and couldn’t stand 
some of the doctrines of the Presbyterian 
creed, or confession of faith, or whatever they 
were pleased to call it. You sneered ata 
town which couldn’t, or didn’t, support an 
Episcopal Church, and said you didn’t see 
what your husband ever wanted to move here 
for, anyhow. Poor Mrs. Johnson went away 
rather earlier than you expected, and hasn’t 
called since, I believe. 

Next week Mrs. Dudley, of the Methodist 
Church, came and was very cordial. She said 
she had heard that you were an Episcopalian, 
and thought that as there was no church of 
your faith in the town, you might like to at- 
tend the Methodist Episcopal, as the next 
best choice. What response did you make? 
You sighed, and said you knew very little 
about that denomination ; that none of your 
friends at home ever went to that church; 
that Methodists, you had supposed, were 
rather drawn from the common people, and 
that you knew nothing of the doctrine of fall- 
ing from grace, and would not know how to 
act in a class-meeting. You said all this 
very prettily, smiling as you said it, and all 
the time thinking Mrs. Dudley adorable for 
inviting you. But poor Mrs. Dudley felt that 
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her efforts had not met with the reception she 
expected, and she went away half wishing 
that she had not come. 

The result was that you did not go to 
church for a long time, and when you did go 
people treated you with such a degree of po- 
liteness that you felt they regarded you asa 
stranger whom they should not soon see 
again. 

‘‘But,’’ exclaims Mrs. Smythe, ‘‘I didn’t 
mean to offend those ladies! How was I to 
know they were going to take offense? I 
don’t like people who misunderstand every 
thing I say, and go off mad about it. Itis 
provoking, and I wish you wouldn’t say an- 
other word about it.’’ 

‘‘Not for the world, Mrs. Smythe, not for 
the world.”’ 

And there you are. Mrs. Smythe feels that 
she is misunderstood, that she ought to have 
friends, yet does not see any way out of the 
difficulty. ; 

But all the people do not live in Northcot 
Junction, so let us take a city case, in the 
cosmopolitan city of New York, where it is 
so hard to bring people together. There, if 


anywhere, in the center of wealth and refine- 
ment, people ought to know each other. But 


they do not, and many seem to rejoice in the 
boast to their country cousins that they do 
not know even the names of their next door 
neighbors. ‘‘ Wedo not care toknow them,”’ 
they possibly add, ‘‘for from what we have 
seen of them they do not appear to be our 
kind.”’ 

“Yes? 
them ?’’ 

A few days ago a wealthy widow of thirty- 
five, who lives with her army of servants in 
a Fifth Avenue mansion, called to ask aftera 
little maid, the daughter of her laundress. 
She was born tothe purple, and had, of course, 
somany friends that she never felt the need 
from which so many as worthy, if less 
wealthy, suffer. 

‘“‘Ah, me,’’ she began, ‘‘ New York has 
grown to be a fit dwelling-place for but two 
classes—the very rich and the very poor. ”’ 

How true that is only metropolitans know. 
But to the story that followed, which she 
told very prettily : 

‘One night not long since I was awakened 
by sounds which alarmed me. My window 
was down at the top, and from the well-hole 
these sounds drifted in. I knew well enough 
that they came from the bed chamber of my 


But how much have you seen of 
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next door neighbor. I listened and listened, 
and at last decided that it was the groaning 
of a woman in pain. What was the trouble? 
Had she poisoned herself? Had she been 
gagged by burglars? All these questions, 
and many others, passed through my mind. 
It was midnight, and a storm was raging 
outside, and the blinds were slamming. I was 
alone, except for the servants in their attic, 
and had felt lonely when I retired. But here 
was this poor woman, suffering, may be dy- 
ing, and what was to be done? 

‘“Who was she? I had seen her pass in 
and out for years. A little, slight woman, 
refined in dress and manner, but who or what 
she was, what the source of her income, who 
her antecedents, of these matters I had not 
the slightest idea. What wasItodo? Ide- 
cided that I could not, as a Christian, go to 
sleep, with a fellow creature groaning, possi- 
bly dying, even if my meddling caused me to 
figure in the police court as a witness of some 
criminal deed. 

‘*So at last I put a shawl over my head, 
and timidly rang the bell at her door, half 
wondering whether I should not becoldly told 
to attend to my own business. But I did not 
have long to think it over. My slight neigh- 
bor came to the door, opened it against the 
chain, and inquired what was wanted. I 
quickly told her my name—which she recog- 
nized—and why I had come. You should 
have seen that door fly open. Before I knew 
where I was she had dragged me into the par- 
lor, thrown her arm about my neck, and was 
sobbing as if her heart would break. I was 
still alarmed, but tried in a blind way tocom- 
fort her, and waited for her to speak. 

““«T have a terrible neuralgia,’ she sobbed 
at last, ‘but that is not why I am crying. 
I’m crying because you were so good to come. 
I have lived in this house five years, and you 
are the first one who has ever crossed my 
threshold to inquire whether I was living or 
dead.’ 

‘*She told me afterward all about herself. 
She was the daughter of a wealthy Southern 
planter, and her husband was away much of 
the time on business. I found her charming, 
and shall never cease to bless the neuralgia 
that brought us together.” 

What do you suppose our misunderstood 
friend, Mrs. Smythe, would have done under 
these circumstances? The fact remains that my 
acquaintance, the widow, has many friends. 

“If you want friends you must show your- 
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self friendly.’’ There is no other way. Peo- 
ple will not flock around youif you act as 
though you preferred to flock by yourself. 
People are selfish. If they like you, it is from 
a selfish motive. If you say kind things to 
them, they feel benefited, and they bless you 
for the benefaction. Say nice things to peo- 
ple if you want them to get enthusiastic. If 
you cannot do any thing more, at least give 
them a chance to tell you their experiences, 
their trials, sorrows, and ambitions. It can- 
not harm you, unless you have a train to 
catch, and if you have you can takethe friend 
to the depot with you, and he will be so en- 
gaged in thinking what a nice, sympathetic 
fellow you are that he will not notice the 
walk back alone. If you donot feel that you 
are equal to saying agreeable things to peo- 
ple who do not exactly deserve it, you at 
least can be a sympathetic listener. If you 
encourage a manto talk about himself, pay 
close attention to what he says, fallin with 
his temper to a certain degree, and he will 
very likely leave you feeling you to be the 
best friend he has, evenif you have only 
said ‘‘ yes’’ two dozen times with the chang- 
ing inflections necessary. The good listen- 
ers—I mean sympathetic listeners—have so 
many friends that they have to fight to keep 
away from them. 

There are plenty of people all about you 
who would be your friends if they felt sure 
you took a kindly interest in them. You 
have acted well toward them, they will not 
deny it; but did you goto see them when 
they were sick, if only to tell them the news 
about town? ‘‘ No, I did not,’’ you say. 
‘* What good could I have done, and, besides, 
I could not find time.’’ Both your query and 
statement are false. You could have done 
good by saying a few kind, cheerful, sympa- 
thetic words—by changing the air in the 
room, by breaking up the long day, by giving 
the sufferer something agreeable to think 
about. As for the time, why that is too ri- 
diculous to talk about. People always find 
time to do what they really want to do. 

Many people lack friends because they are 
abnormally timid. They are afraid they will 
bore some one with their company. Such 
people usually do bore people, because they 
persist in acting as if they were expecting a 
slight. No one should havea chip balancing 
continually on his shoulder. Nine times out 
of ten the fancied insult was not intended, 
and even if it were, if you keep your temper 


you have decidedly the best of it. No person 
can successfully insult the man or woman 
who declines to be insulted. You do not 
need to swallow every thing put upon your 
plate. Ifyou aretimid, you have, at any rate, 
a large percentage to your advantage over the 
cheeky man, who, if he is not kicked, has 
only to thank the good nature of the people 
upon whom he inflicts himself. The cheeky 
man does not need friends, for he is all-suf- 
ficent. 

If you go toa strange place, do not stand 
too much on ceremony, and wait for the few 
acquaintances you may have to call on you. 
You can send them your address, and when 
you may be found at home. Ceremony, mis- 
named etiquette, is the bane of friendship, for 
friendship—at least the kind I am describing 
—is most unconventional. Be friendly to your 
friend’s friends, especially when in his com- 
pany, for that is but a compliment to his judg- 
ment of selection. 

When you settle in a strange town or city, 
do not expect too much. Do not get indig- 
nant if people do not hasten to make your ac- 
quaintance. They do not Know you halfas 
well as you know yourself. In their minds 
you may be all right, or you may be all 
wrong, and, besides, why should they bother 
their heads in either event? Possibly they 
do not get time to attend properly to the 
friends they already have. Try to figure 
what you would do were you in their places 
and they in yours. 

“Well,” you say, ‘‘these Browns and 
Joneses may call or not as theylike. I can 
go to church at least, and there, in God's 
house, all His children are equal, and I shall 
surely find some kind face to welcome me.” 

Certainly, friend, you must go. If your 
reason for going is not as commendable as 
it would be under certain well-defined con- 
ditions, you would better go any way. Never 
restrain yourself from doing a good deed, 
just because your motive happens to be self- 
ish. The Church of Christ ought to be alux- 
ury for would-be good people, and a necessity 
for the wickedly unsaved. 

Any way, go. Get there early. You are 
not told you must not sit down in a pew until 
eleven o'clock, but the usher rather dawdles 
around fora few minutes, and you hold back. 
You usually find it corivenient to wait a few 
minutes. Then you are taken in hand, and 
it allends by your being given a good seat 
with some family of pew-holders. They treat 
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you courteously, offer you a hymn-book, and 
try to make you comfortable. But you are 
notcomfortable. You are thinking, ‘‘Why did 
not they give mea seat atonce. Surely sal- 
vation ought to be free.’’ Salvation is free, 
dear heart, always has been, and always will 
be. But the seats are sold for money, and 
notwithstanding that nearly twenty centuries 
have passed since the birth of Our Lord, poor 
weak human nature looks sour when not per- 
mitted to enter upon that which his money 
has purchased. This particular church has 
probably been maintained for many years, 
without the slightest expense to you, oh pout- 
ing worshiper, yet the preacher ministers to 
your spiritual wants, and the music floods 
your soul, gratis; but the first call on the 
pews and cushions always did, and always 
will, belong to the people who pay the bills. 

You say, do you, that this need not be the 
case if the seats were free and the expenses 
were raised by voluntary contributions? Oh 
yes, it need; Brother Jones would still keep 
his hymn-book and Bible in a certain rack, 
and if he could not sit in the pew where his 
father sat for forty years, he would not be 
at home, and would feel bad and draw a long 
face. 

‘But, surely some one will at least speak 
to me.’’ Yes, dear, the poor, tired pastor will 
do that. He will hurry out of the pulpit and 
station himself at the door, to grasp you by 
the hand, as he makes a practice of doing with 
every stranger, and as many others as possi- 
ble. He will ask your name, and will prob- 
ably invite you to come again, and then some 
other strange face will catch hiseye, and you 
will pass on and out. The members of the 
church will nod to youa smiling welcome, 
greet each other effusively, and go out, think- 
ing vastly more about the dinners awaiting 
them at home than about you. 

You go home disgusted, saying to yourself, 
“That is a cold church, only fit for swells 
and people with a million ; I will not be caught 
there again.’’ 

That is where you deceive yourself. You 
would do just as those people do, were you in 
their places, and they would probably think 
just as you do, were they in your place. Be- 
sides, if you went to church to worship the 
minister and congregation or have them wor- 
ship you, you were served as you deserved. 

Suppose we follow up the treatment. Go 
to the week-day evening prayer-meeting, if 
only to verify your suspicions. There the 
G-June. 
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pastor will have more time, and, besides, he 
will not be overcome with fatigue. After the 
meeting goto him, and say that it was a good 
meeting. Of course you need not lie about it, 
but—well, just say that anyway. Tell him 
you are glad you came, that you area stranger. 
If he does not straightway introduce you to 
some one really worth knowing, then you can 
make up your mind that your first impres- 
sions of that church were more than half cor- 
rect. 

Suppose he does introduce you to a lady of 
the church, and you have a minute’s chat 
with her. She promises to call, and does so, 
bringing with her one or two ladies of her ac- 
quaintance. Do not say to yourself, ‘‘ This 
is a formality ; Iam not expected to return this 
call.’”’ Do return it, and try to make your- 
self worthy of friendship. If it was intended 
as simply a formal call, you will be able to 
judge only after you have returned it. Do not 
stop here. Go to the social meetings of the 
church, and you will be surprised how soon 
you will know people—people who are worth 
knowing. 

Of course no one would think of asking you 
to get intoa church just for society. Not at 
all. If you are a Christian, to join a church 
comes by desire, but whether you are or not, 
you ought to develop your better nature by 
sitting under moral instruction. Then, too, 
there are plenty of regular attendants at both 
preaching and praying services, who are not 
Christians, yet who are regarded as members 
of the congregation, and are often elected to 
offices of trust and responsibility in the or- 
ganization, and are among its most liberal 
supporters. If you gointo the church from 
duty, so much the better, but go any- 
way, selfishly rather than not at all, and if 
you need friends—and good ones—you will 
find no better place in which to make them. 

There are plenty of other organizations 
where you may succeed if you only can form 
the habit of getting enthusiastic over other 
people instead of yourself. Look at the dis- 
play: debate, music, art, charity, sports, 
gymnastics, soldiery, and so on to the end of 
the book. 

After all, you must know how to keep 
friends once you have them. Do not treat 
them so that they may suspect that they are 
friends for revenue only. Do not talk about 
yourself. Your friends have a much more 
exact measure of your powers than you have 
yourself. Do not act sour ; recollect that vin- 
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egar has an affinity for cabbage heads. Do 
not hold your friends at arm’s length, as if 
they might be state-prison birds in disguise. 
Do not give advice until it is asked for, and 
then do not make your friend out a fool for 
following his own ideas. Do not hesitate to 
lend money to your friends when asked for ; 
no one loves the person who distrusts him. 
Do not thrust yourself in; better stay out than 
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TWO QUATRAINS. 
BY LUCY C. BULL. 


THE MAPLE, 


be frozen out. Don’t fail to keep yourappoint- 
iments. Do not sponge. Do not wait to be 
teased. 

Finally, if you want friends, do your part 
toward gaining them; go at it in a common 
sense way, through common sense channels, 
and, once you have them, do as you think 
you would like to be done by. 

And good luck to you. 


WAS a vigorous tree whose top the ax did cut away. 
Around in melancholy heaps my starving branches lay, 
When lo, four limbs supplied the place of two which were affronted, 


And double is my joy that I in early life was stunted ! 


THE ELM. 


THE mountain ash is glad because her clusters are so rich, 
The maple is on fire before her leaves begin to push,— 
They do not dream that half-way up, in one sequestered niche, 


our ordinary experiences of the operations 

of the mind furnish pretty complete ex- 
hibit of its capacities, and that what is not 
done every day cannot be done atall. And 
the prejudice in favor of the normative char- 
acter of ordinary experience is very much 
strengthened when the facts we are asked to 
believe are such as we have no explanation 
of. Although we are not furnished with an 
intelligible account of half the facts we do 
believe, we ignore this through our familiar- 
ity with them as facts ; but we none the less 
demand an intelligible reason for whatever is 
out of the range of ordinary experience. Nor 
are scientific men free from pre-judgments of 
this kind. For instance, electricity once in 
awhile makes its appearance in a moving 
ball, which moves slowly about various ob- 
jects, and then explodes with destructive 
force. The evidence for the fact was enough 
to satisfy any reasonable demand for proof; 


[- is very natural for us to assume that 


I revel in the coral-red of a young currant bush ! 
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but the fact did not fit into any of the theo- 
ries of electricity, so there was a general 
scepticism among scientific men about it. 
When, however, an electrician suggested an 
explanation of it, which furnished a link be- 
tween fact and theory, then the fact became 
credible and the doubts ceased. 

Our ordinary experience is that mind com- 
municates with mind through the channels 
of the senses, and more especially through 
the senses of sight and hearing and touch. 
For this reason we have been used to calling 
the senses ‘‘the gate-ways of knowledge,”’ 
and to considering that there must be some- 
thing ‘‘miraculous’’ or ‘‘ supernatural” in 
knowledge obtained in any other way. And 
those who showed that they had obtained 
knowledge independently of sense-communi- 
cation, were believed when they declared that 
they got it from invisible spirits, —human,di- 
vine, or demoniac. It was the evidence of 
such knowledge which won credence for 
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some of the keepers of the ancient oracles, 
which brought people under the suspicion of 
witchcraft in later times, and which in still 
later times has been appealed to as authen- 
ticating the claims of those who professed to 
be ‘‘mediums’’ of communication with the 
spirits of the dead. It is, therefore, of some 
practical importance to ascertain whether 
there is any other gate-way through which 
such knowledge may come. 

The proofs of the existence of such a gate- 
way are of three kinds. The first is that fur- 
nished by the phenomena of Mesmerism, or, 
as it now is called, Hypnotism. The second 
is that furnished by the experiences of Hallu- 
cination under some kind of excitement. 
The third is that furnished by experiments 
in Thought-Transference in the case of peo- 
ple who are neither hypnotized nor excited. 

I. In 1776 the Swiss physician, Franz An- 
ton Mesmer, in watching the operations of 
a faith-healer, the Jesuit Gassner, discovered 
the art of producing the somnambulic state 
artificially, by making ‘‘passes’’ at his pa- 
tients. Ina number of cases this ‘‘ animal 


magnetism ’’ was found to have a curative 
effect, and it also was discovered that the 
magnetizer obtained a certain control overthe 


mind and will of the ‘‘subjects,”’ by which 
he could produce impressions on them even 
at a distance, create in them delusions as to 
facts within the reach of their senses, and 
communicate to them any sensation he him- 
self was experiencing. ‘‘Mesmerism’”’ has 
been driven out of vogue by more pretentious 
wonders, but there are few people who have 
not seen something of these performers. 
Modern Hypnotism is simply the scientific 
study of the facts which the mesmerists 
handled in an empirical way. A chief differ- 
ence in method grows out of the discovery 
that mere fixing of the eyes in a constrained 
position will produce the somnambulic or 
mesmeric or hypnotic condition, without the 
intervention of any personal agency. But 
the much greater facility with which it was 
produced by mesmeric passes, and even by 
mere volition without passes, is proof of the 
efficacy of mind upon mind; while the im- 
pressions produced upon the subjects in both 
methods are such as show that the senses are 
not the oniy way by which mind reaches 
mind. There are well-authenticated cases of 
mesmeric sleep being produced at the distance 
of miles between subject and operator, and of 
wishes being obeyed at the same distance. 
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II. As the mesmeric state is something ab- 
normal and puzzling in itself, a closer inter- 
est attaches to thought-transference between 
persons in a more ordinary state of mind. 
The most striking group of facts of this kind 
is that which is associated with excitement 
on the part of one of the persons concerned, 
and resulting in an impression upon the other 
often at a great distance. Almost every one 
has heard of cases in which the death of 
friends was known to others at a distance, 
and in advance of any possible means of or- 
dinary communication. If such communica- 
tions were confined to cases of death, it 
might be claimed that these were through the 
actual presence of the departed spirit at the 
point where intelligence was thus furnished, 
and this theory would seem to find con- 
firmation in the fact that generally there is 
some kind of sense of perception of the event 
or of the supposed presence of the deceased. 
But it is not limited to cases of death. It 
occurs very frequently in connection with 
great danger or accident, where there has 
been no loss of life, and, therefore, no dis- 
embodied spirit to carry the news of his own 
departure to another world. 

Messrs. Gurney, Meyers, and Podmore of 
the English ‘‘Society for Psychical Re- 
search’’ have collected into two stout vol- 
umes, under the title, ‘‘ Phantasms of the 
Living,’ the evidence they could obtain for 
the conveyance of knowledge of this kind 
without any of the ordinary means of getting 
it. Many of theseare instances of deaths be- 
ing known at once at considerable distances, 
although the persons who obtained this 
knowledge generally had not the slightest 
reason to expect any thing of the kind. But 
many also are not death cases. Bishop Wil- 
berforce, for instance, while writing at his 
desk, had the clearest conviction that some- 
thing had happened to one of his sons, and 
at that very hour his son Herbert had his 
foot crushed on board the ship of which he 
was an officer. Canon Warburton sees his 
brother fall down stairs in coming out of a 
ball-room, miles away from where he sits. 
An English clergyman’s daughter sees her 
brother in the kitchen of their father’s house, 
approaching her in clothes dripping wet. On 
his return from his voyage in a man-of-war, 
she finds that at that very hour he had fallen 
into the water while his ship lay in an Aus- 
tralian harbor. He had gone ashore without 
leave, and in trying to get back without be- 
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ing observed, his foot had slipped and he had 
come near being drowned. 

These cases exclude the ‘‘ ghost’’ theory of 
their cause, and lead to the conclusion that 
even in cases of death, apparitions are sub- 
jective, not objective. They are caused by 
the transference of impressions, thought, and 
feeling between minds closely associated in 
previous life. A curious evidence of this is 
that the impression received is through that 
sense whose operations are associated in the 
most lively way with the distant person. 
One young lady feels her lover’s arm around 
her waist as she goes up stairs, at the very 
moment when he, at the distance of several 
miles, has a vivid dream of meeting her on 
the stairs and greeting her thus. A girl’s 
guardian hada habit of stroking her hair. 
Just at the hour of his death ata distance, 
she feels some one stroke her hair, although 
she is alone in her room. In most cases it is 
the sense of vision which is most affected 
by the phantasm ; next to that, the sense of 
hearing, and generally, but not always, in 
connection with the sense of vision. This 
exactly corresponds to the use of the senses 
in ordinary social intercourse, and, therefore, 
confirms the belief that the phantasm is sub- 
jective, in the sense of being the outcome of 
the relation of mind with mind, though not 
in the sense of being the uncaused fancy of a 
single mind. 

That there are phantasms of the latter 
kind, is well known. And if they were fre- 
quent enough, it would happen that many of 
them would coincide with death, danger, or 
deep emotion of some kind in a distant 
friend. But careful inquiry made of over five 
thousand persons reduces the frequency of 
such causeless hallucinations to an average 
much too low to permit of this explanation 
of the cases where they seem to have a cause 
in the circumstances of the distant person. 
And it is noticed that in the case of these 
causeless hallucinations it is the sense of 
hearing that is much more frequently acted 
upon than that of sight. The 


. » aery tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses, 


are much more easily evoked by the unaided 
imagination, than are the counterfeit pre- 
sentments of absent friends. 

Mr. Gurney and his friends have collected 
more than seven hundred cases of these hal- 
lucinations. A few are from literary records, 
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but by far the greater number are from the 
testimony of living people, mostly English 
men and English women of the educated 
classes, the representatives of the most truth- 
ful and incredulous people in the world. In 
very few instances do the witnesses give evi- 
dence of a prepossession to ghost-seeing; 
the one case they describe is all they have to 
tell. Instill fewer are they of those who 
have been inclined to expect such things by 
theories they held of the relation of the dead 
to the living ; they are very seldom Spiritu- 
alists. And the attempts to break down the 
evidence by criticism has come to nothing 
even as regards the cases selected, while 
criticism has not even assailed the cumula- 
tive force of the long series. I have no 
doubt that the numberof cases could be 
doubled and tripled from American experi- 
ence and that of other parts of Europe. 

It is noticeable that it is persons asso- 
ciated by natural kinship, by love or mar- 
riage, or by close friendship, who furnish the 
pairs of these strange experiences. It was 
the observation of facts like these which led 
to the formation of our word ‘‘sympathy.” 
It is well known that the elder Dumas’ Zes 
Freres Corses is founded on the mysterious 
relation which existed between M. Louis 
Blanc and his brother Charles, the writer on 
art. Whatever the distance between them, 
the one knew of what was happening to the 
other, if it were of a serious or dangerous 
character. In 1839 Louis was struck a vio- 
lent blow in the face with a club, it is be- 
lieved by some emissary of Louis Napoleon, 
just after the appearance of his crushing re- 
view of Des Jdées Napoléoniennes. Charles, 
who was absent in the provinces, at once 
wrote to ask what had happened to his 
brother at that hour. The most constant il- 
lustration of this is seen in married people, 
who come to feel and think alike in a way 
which induces such experiences. It belongs 
more strictly to my next topic, but here may 
be mentioned an experience which befell two of 
my neighbors, as they then were. They were 
to start for Washington by an early train, 
and the wife wakened near daybreak, and 
thought it was time torise. She spoke to 
her husband, who awoke and struck a 
match to see the face of his watch. His wife 
was lying with her face to the wall and away 
from him, yet the instant the light fell on 
the watch-face, she told him the exact time, 
although it was much earlier than she had 
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supposed. As shesaid, she saw that watch- 
face with her mind’s eye although it lay be- 
yond the range of her vision. She, no doubt, 
saw it through her husband’s mind. 

III. The experimental investigation of 
Mind-Reading is said by Mr. Gurney to date 
from about the year 1875. Ten years before 
that, the late Dr. Daniel R. Goodwin in his 
instructions to the senior class in our uni- 
versity, called attention to the existence 
of this power, and suggested that we study 
its relations to the ‘‘ phenomena ’’ of Spirit- 
ualism. I attended several ‘‘séances’’ to 
ascertain whether, and how-far, the key fitted 
the lock, and was impressed with its impor- 
tanceas an explanation of the astonishing 
stories I heard; and in subsequent cases, 
where I had to deal with this belief, I found 
his suggestion of the greatest value. 

In 1871, or at any rate not later than that, 
I met with a mind reader of unquestionable 
sincerity and well-developed powers, who 
confirmed what Dr. Goodwin had said and 
what I had observed in others. Heisa 
business man of Philadelphia, engaged ina 
manufacture which requires exceptional in- 
telligence. In attending a spiritualist 
“‘séance’’ he was told by the ‘‘ medium’”’ 
that he possessed ‘‘ mediumistic power ’’ in a 
very high degree. Some notion he had as to 
the relationship of this ‘‘ power’’ to clairvoy- 
ance led him to test his own ability in that 
direction. Heand his partner in business, 
after the work of the day was over, took their 
seats at the opposite ends of their counting- 
room, sitting with their backs to each other. 
Each had a pencil and a sheet of paper. His 
partner selected a number not above thirty 
and wrote it down. Hethen guessed that 
number and wrote down his guess. The 
numbers and the guesses were not compared 
until this had been done a dozen times, and 
then it was found that the two lists corre- 
sponded ‘‘almost exactly.’’ The numbers 
were not taken in any rational order, but just 
at hap-hazard. ‘‘How did you do it?’ I 
asked him. ‘‘I passed the numbers in re- 
view before my mind’s eye, and one would 
come along looking a little brighter than the 
others, and that one I wrote down.’”’ Heisa 
man of quiet temper, absolute truthfulness, 
and unobtrusive habits. He never made any 
other use of his gift. He just wanted to 
satisfy himself. 

It was the popularity of what was called 
“the guessing game,’’ which attracted gen- 
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eral attention to the facts of Mind-Reading. 
In this game something is hidden in the ab- 
sence of one of the participants. On his re- 
turn to the room, all will that he shall find 
the object, and one or two of the others hold 
him by the hand or the waist while he per- 
ambulates the room in search of what has 
been hidden. In many cases, if not in most, 
this was not Mind-Reading, but Muscle- 
Reading, as the leaders unconsciously directed 
his steps to the place, according to those laws 
of unconscious muscular action, which Fara- 
day was the first to point out. But in other 
cases what was required of the finder was too 
complicated to be accounted for in this way. 
He was not merely to discover the hidden ar- 
ticle, but he was to remove it to another lo- 
cation, orto kiss it, or do something which his 
guides hardly could-have communicated to him 
by either conscious or unconscious muscular 
suggestion. It was this that suggested to ob- 


servers that there might be still more subtle 
lines of communication between his mind and 
theirs—lines independent of the senses by 
which a ‘‘thought-transference ’’ took place. 
Dr. McGraw, of Detroit, in 1875 suggested a 
transference of volition as the explanation ; 
but, while there is a volitional element pres- 


ent in the transaction, the account given by 
the subjects forbids the supposition that it is 
mere obedience to another's will which is the 
cause of these actions. They say they havea 
notion of what is to be done in the shape of 
a mental image more or less distinct, and the 
fact that they not only do actions but guess 
words and objects, confirms this. 

With 1875 began the era of experiment, in 
place of mere casual observation. At first it 
was confined to persons who had, or professed 
to have, exceptional powers of this kind. After- 
ward methods were devised to enable any one 
to test whether, and how far, he possesses the 
power thus to communicate in this direct way 
with any other mind without the agency of 
the senses. The simplest of these is a series 
of cards bearing pictures of simple objects—a 
square, a triangle, a circle, astar, an anchor, a 
flag, a heart, and the like. The operator 
draws a card from the series again and again 
for a hundred times, and without himself 
looking at it, he asks the person he is testing 
tosay what itis. He then records the success 
or the failure, after he has compared the card 
with his friend’s guess. He then repeats the 
same number of experiments in exactly the 
same way, but he now looks at the card be- 
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fore asking what the picture is ; and he again 
records the success or the failure. 

If the number of successes is very consid- 
erably greater in the second case than in the 
first, there is reason to suppose that the larger 
number of accurate guesses is not the result 
of chance, and it is worth while tu carry the 
experiment further. In making the experi- 
ment, the guesser should not be informed be- 
forehand which series is proceeding ; and the 
two should be made at different times so that 
the mind may be as fresh in the second as in 
the first. 

In most cases there probably-will not beany 
result which will indicate thought-transfer- 
ence, so that the power is ascertained to be 
by no meansuniversal. And it may be found 
that two people who have no power thus to 
communicate with each other, will each of 
them be able to communicate with other indi- 
viduals. People who live in the close relations 
of family or friendship are more likely to suc- 
ceed than any others. It must also be said 
that this test, although the simplest and the 
easiest to apply, is not the most favorable. 
The series of pictures is known to the guesser 
as well as to the operator, and to some ex- 
tent they occupy his mind with expectations, 
whereas an entire passivity of the guesser’s 
mind in relation to the active volition of the 
operator, furnishes the most favorable con- 
dition for success. 

More striking are the experiments made by 
Mr. Malcolm Guthrie, of Liverpool, with the 
co-operation of persons in his employment. 
Here the transference was that of a visual im- 
age. Asimple picture or diagram was drawn, 
frequently in another room from that in which 
the experiment was carried out. This was 
placed on the opposite side of a wooden stand 
from that on which the percipient was 
seated. When the drawing was made in the 
room, the percipient was blindfolded, and the 
blind was not removed until the reproduction 
was to begin. In all cases the agent stood 
on the side of the screen on which the draw- 
ing was, and looked at it intently, until the 
percipient was ready to begin. In most cases 
there was no contact between the operator 
and the percipient, so that the hypothesis of 
muscular suggestion is not applicable. The 
copies of the drawings made under these cir- 
cumstances were frequently wide of the mark ; 
in many cases they made a rude approxima- 
tion to the original ; in a considerable number 
the resemblance was astonishingly close. 


And the astonishment of the percipient at 
such results was as great as that of any one 
else. Yet there was, in some cases, a perception 
as to the exact nature of the failure to catch 
the whole of the figure, which excludes the 
supposition of blind submission to an alien 
volition. Evidently intelligence wasat work. 
In most cases it was a visual impression 
which was caught and reproduced ; in others, 
an impression of a word reached the mind, 
and the thing corresponding to the word was 
drawn, although in a different way, from the 
original drawing. And it is notable that 
there was a marked tendency to draw objects 
upside-down, where they had no character 
which indicated a top side. Similar results 
were obtained from experiments of the same 
kind conducted in this country and in Ger- 
many. 

Other experiments have shown in normal 
subjects just such transference of the impres- 
sions of color, motion, smell, taste, and 
sounds, as have been so often illustrated in 
the cases of mesmerized or hypnotized per- 
sons. Not only simple, but comparatively 
complex, ideas have been thus conveyed, not 
always, not uniformly, but toan extent which 
forbids explanation by an accidental coinci- 
dence, and under tests so rigid as to exclude 
the supposition of collusion or fraud. Here 
is where Mind-Reading distinguishes itself 
from Spiritualism, in submitting its evidence 
to the most searching investigation and the 
severest tests, and in making no demands 
upon the expectancy of the witness. And it 
also draws no extraordinary, unwarranted, or 
supernatural inferences from its facts, while 
it finds in them disproof of the vast bulk of 
theory which has been constructed upon the 
dubious phenomena and untested evidence of 
Spiritualism. It is scientific. 

And yet it has been met with hardly less 
incredulity. This, I believe, has not been 
due only to the fact that thetheory cuts across 
the prejudices which grow out of ordinary 
experience. It is because it is not in line 
with those prevalent conceptions of mental 
action, which associate it with the cerebral 
organism so intimately as to leave but little 
room for the recognition of the spiritual char- 
acter of the humah intelligence. Even in the 
speculations of Mr. Gurney as to the way in 
which thought-transference is possible, we 
may trace the influence of the material- 
izing tendency, although he is any thing but 
a materialist in his own beliefs. 
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We have fallen upon a time when even 
those who reject materialism seem to fall 
naturally into an apologetic air when they 
have to put forward facts which do not tally 
with that theory, or, when they are stating 
their own views, do so with as little contra- 
diction of the materialist’s assumptions as 
possible. Now the facts we have been con- 
sidering are quite incapable of being brought 
into harmony with any materialistic theory 
of what the mind is. Especially is this true 
of those facts which exhibit it as showing a 
certain superiority to the limits of space, and 
as transmitting its impressions to a kindred 
mind at a distance of thousands of miles. 

With all the prejudices of use and wont on 
his side, it is not astonishing that the ma- 
terialist should deal with the evidence of these 
things in a lofty style, which has no claims 
to being called scientific. But it is somewhat 
surprising that those who believe that the 
human spirit is something incapable of being 
bounded by the limits of a body, are at once 
disturbed by these proofs of its ability to 
transcend body and space, and to reach out 
to an immediate contact with other spirits in 
a way, which, although unusual, is not very 
different from what we might have expected. 

To some, the theory of thought-transference, 


or mind-reading, is offensive as involving the 
assumption that the secrecy of personality is 


at stake. Whilethey believe that God knows 
and searches all hearts, they object to the 
idea that man possesses any such power as 
this ; and they decline to admit that their 
thought can be known without the help of 
word or sign. But the facts which have been 
collected by observation cr discovered by ex- 
periment involve no violation of the sacred- 
ness of the individual consciousness. The 
passivity of the actor on one side and the vo- 
litional activity of the agent are prerequisites 
to the communication of thought in this way. 
There is no indication that any one has, or can 
acquire, the power to take God’s place in read- 
ing human hearts. 

The greatest stretch of power evinced as 
yet, is that of communicating a thought of our 
own to another, not of extracting from others 
what they do not choose to communicate. In 
some cases this power has been used to the 
best ends. Hypnotic patients, while under 
that influence, have been infected with such a 
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dislike of liquor or of tobacco, as to lead to 
abstinence for months afterward, if not to 
their permanent cure. In one case a lazy 
boy, while hyponotized, was so impressed 
with the need and use of diligence in his 
studies as to work his way to the head of the 
class. A more striking illustration, and one 
not associated with hypnotism, is furnished 
by the Rev. A. Moody Stuartin his ‘‘Remi- 
niscences of Dr. John Duncan.’’ One Sunday 
morning while Mr. Moody Stuart was con- 
ducting the devotional services in his church 
in Perth, he found himself uttering petitions 
and using expressions which were not natural 
to him. When he had brought the prayer to 
an end, he said to himself, ‘‘ If I did not know 
that Dr. Duncan is on the Continent on the 
business of our Church’s mission to the Jews, 
I would suppose he was in thischurch.’’ But 
it also occurred to him to look over the pulpit 
into the long ‘‘Elder’s Pew”’ to see if he 
were there ; and there below him he saw Dr. 
Duncan’s bald head among the elders of the 
congregation. 

It will not do to insist too much upon the 
sacred secrecy of human consciousness. The 
moral phenomena of unconscious influence 
are not the least important of human experi- 
ences, and they certainly are among the most 
real. Life overflows into life, and the bounds 
of human personality seem to be transcended 
in a way too subtle for us to trace. Have we 
not in the facts of thought-transference some 
faint outlining of the way in which this takes 
place? The thoughts within us which are 
really vigorous, and closely associated with 
our volitional activity, overflow to others 
either for good or for evil,—either to lift them 
up or to drag them down. It is this which 
makes the associations of the Christian con- 
gregation a necessity of true discipleship. 
We might ‘‘ find a better sermon to read at 
home,’’ but we come to church to give and 
take, andthat to anextent which we hardly can 
realize. If wecome in a lifeless and unin- 
spired way, we absorb the heat from others 
and drag down the level of the spiritual tem- 
perature. If we come with warmth and life 
in our own hearts, all our brethren are sharers 
in the gift of God through us. There lies 
our responsibility—to come, and to come full 
of the good thoughts and aspirations which 
will flow from hearts until the fire burns in all. 
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c. L. S. C. COURSE FOR 1890-91. 

One of the most delightful experiences of a 
reader’s life is, one course finished, to look 
ahead over that which is to come, to fix in 
mind the subjects which are to furnish him 
thought, to recall what he knows of the 
authors whom he is to follow, to get his route 
fixed, so to speak. 

We fancy hundreds of C. L. S. C. readers 
will find much pleasure in going over again 
and again the course of study for 1890-91, 
outlined on pages 352 and 353 of the present 
impression. The English year it is called, 
and the appropriateness of the name is evi- 
dent since the bulk of the reading is on En- 
glish history and literature. The text-book 
on history, by Mr. James Joy, is one of those 
satisfactory short books in which the essen- 
tials are told simply and pleasantly and 
which leaves the reader with the feeling that 
here he has a frame-work strong enough and 
broad enough to build any structure on. 
Supplemental to the text-book on history 
come the readings in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
These are not of the ‘‘drum and trumpet”’ 
sort. The historian Green says, in the in- 
troduction to his charming ‘‘ Short History 
of the English People,’’ “‘It is the reproach 
of historians that they have too often turned 
history into a mere record of the butchery of 
men by their fellowmen. But war plays a 
small part in the real story of European na- 
tions, and in that of England its part is 
smaller than in any.” It will not be with 
feats of troops or the maneuvers of war 
ships that the serials of the magazine will 
deal. They will study the customs of the 
people in the Saxon, Norman, and modern 
periods ; the origin and growth of the idea 
of property in land, of the town, and the 
present financial policy of the English will 
be traced; Prof. Woodrow Wilson, of Wes- 
leyan University, will explain where the 
great country got its famous constitution and 
what it is; and the territorial growth of the 
empire through the years of its life will be 
explained logically and clearly. To empha- 
size the pivotal points in the history and 
give them a picturesque setting, typical char- 
acters will be drawn by skillful writers. ‘‘An 
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Early Britain,’’ ‘‘A Norman Lady,” “A 
Scholar of the Eighth Century,” ‘‘A Striker 
of 500 Years Ago,’’ are among the English 
Vignettes which are to be placed in the 
course. 

The studies in literature, of course, will be 
English mainly. Professor Beers, of Yale, 
has prepared the text-book. An anthology 
is promised in connection with the text, a 
wise and welcome addition. In connection 
with the literature, THE CHAUTAUQUAN an- 
nounces one of the most important serials it 
has ever run, ‘‘The History of the Intel- 
lectual Development of the English People,”’ 
by Edward A. Freeman, one of the greatest 
of living historians. The readers of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
may consider themselves favored, indeed, that 
this eminent scholar has consented to use 
his great resources and power to furnish 
them a lucid and clear story of the growth 
of thought in England. The advanced 
thought of England, as it shows itself to-day, 
also will be considered. A practical part of 
the year’s English work will be Professor 
Hill’s talks on ‘‘ Our English,” and several 
pointed papers in THE _CHAUTAUQUAN on 
‘‘How to Write Good English.’’ 

An opportunity to compare French litera- 
ture, translated into English, with the En- 
glish, will be given. It was Emerson who 
declared he would as soon think of swimming 
across Charles River when he wished to get 
to Boston, as of reading all books in the orig- 
inal when he had them rendered for him in 
in his mother tongue ; and that is the way 
members of the C. L. S. C. have come to feel 
toward the literature of other tongues since 
they have had their series of English render- 
ings of foreign authors. 

In science the magazine will give monthly 
articles on Astronomy. They are to be writ- 
ten by Mr. G. P. Serviss, one of the brightest 
and most popular specialists in America. 
Professor Winchell’s book on Geology fur- 
nishes the rest of the science for the course. 

In religious literature the magazine is al- 
ways strong. The Sunday Readings selected 
by Bishop Vincent include passages from the 
best and deepest religious thought of the 
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day. To them will be added a study of the 
Church in America. 

The Discussion of Important Public Ques- 
tions, which the magazine introduced three 
years ago, will be continued by brief, pointed, 
good-tempered presentations of great ques- 
tions of the day. 

This is but a brief summary of the work 
outlined for the coming year. It is a special 
course in one sense, but it offers large va- 
riety. It fits on logically and naturally to 
the course of the present year but it is com- 
plete, nevertheless, in itself. We believe 
those who follow it will find it the most 
brilliant, helpful, and satisfactory which has 
been offered by the C. L. S. C. 


IS A UNIVERSAL EIGHT-HOUR DAY 
POSSIBLE? 

‘“‘MAan’s work extends from sun to sun, but 
woman’s work is never done.’’ This ancient 
rhyme has more to say than its words tell. 
It once expressed the complaint of weary 
housekeepers who saw their husbands return 
from their work at dark to rest while they, 
unhappy women, sat up to do the mending. 
It tells now of the time when a day’s work 


really extended ‘‘ from sun to sun’’—in June 


about fourteen hours. Farm work to-day 
often fills every hour of daylight, but in the 
trades there has been a steady decrease in the 
number of working hours. Ten hours is in 
many trades a day’s work; in others it is 
nine; and lately there has been a concerted 
effort in many parts of the world to reduce it 
to eight hours. 

How long shall a working day be? Can 
we all agree to work only one-third of the 
time? Itis an easy matter to assemble and 
resolve and appoint committees, it is even 
possible for a number of people to refuse to 
work more than eight hours, but will all this 
really make an eight-hour day? Suppose we 
arrive at a legal eight-hour limit for a day’s 
work. Wherein will it profit any man or 
woman? There can be no question that 
many people will be, in their own estimation, 
better off. Hundreds have, to-day, eight hours 
for work, eight for rest, and eight for— 
something else. It is a gain that the terrible 
working hours once common everywhere, and 
still common in a few trades, have been re- 
duced. It is a gain that men and women are 
enabled to live to-day with less labor. 
again that all business hours are much 
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shorter than a hundred years ago. The 
point is, shall we reduce every thing to eight 
hours, and, if we do, will it be to the advan- 
tage of all? Inthe first place, if we all re- 
duce the hours of work, there will be less 
work done, and all the work done will cost 
so much more. If ten carpenters builda 
house for one thousand dollars in so many 
days of ten hours, it is plain that they can- 
not build it in an equal number of days of 
eight hours each, and the result is the house 
will cost more than a thousand dollars. Who- 
ever occupies the house must pay more rent, 
and, if it be one of the carpenters, he will 
hardly enjoy paying the difference caused by 
his own reduced labor. Again, one-third of 
all the people work for themselves. Being 
their own employers they will not be bound 
to eight hours and there never will be a law to 
compel them to lie idle. The man working 
for himself ten or fourteen hours surely will 
beat the eight-hour man in the long run. If 
the eight-hour day is universal in the trades, 
hundreds of workmen will turn to other work 
to fill up the time on their own account. No 
man will be idle, if he have the ambition and 
the opportunity to earn money on his own 
account. Men of every vocation will soon 
have their avocation. 

There is beyond all this, another aspect to 
the matter which forever makes it impossible 
to have a hard and fast limit to a day’s work. 
This is individual physical capacity for 
work. Every stroke of work costs blood. If 
the brain works, the actual stored energy in 
the blood will be consumed in from three to 
five hours. Original composition at the desk 
cannot be kept up every day for more than 
about three hours in twenty-four. Thebook- 
keeper. performing a more mechanical men- 
tal work, may work eight hours. A laborer 
working with his hands or arms, may be less 
exhausted in ten hours than a writer in three. 
Many men can do more work on the same 
food than others. Blood is the price of labor, 
and every man’s work is limited by his ca- 
pacity to turn steaks and potatoes into blood. 
It seems as if the advocates of eight-hours a 
day took no thought of man, as if they re- 
garded all men as machines. A manisa 
man—free to work out his own salvation—and 
his opportunities, his ambition, his very 
children will decide how long he shall work. 
If he be a man, his capacity to make blood, 
his capacity to use his strength, will be his 
limit of labor—and not the dictates of custom 
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or the rules of federated workmen. Eight 
hours a day is a crutch for those who cannot 
walk. Those who can walk, will run—and 
the race will be to the swift. 


PROMPTNESS IN GOOD MANNERS. 


THE habit of hesitating is at the bottom of 
some very bad manners. Promptness of ac- 
tion is quite as necessary in society as in 
business or professional life. ‘‘ Hesitate and 
you are lost,’’ is a universal law. Manya 
poor fellow who has studied faithfully the 
mysteries of social intercourse, who wants to 
do the graceful and kindly thing, feels himself 
failing without discerning why. At one crit- 
ical point he is weak. He hesitates. An in- 
stant of indecision goes before every action ; 
that instant destroys the /om of the action. 
It may be done perfectly when the doer sum- 
mons his resolution, but the quaver which 
precedes it takes away that air of firmness, 
of certainty, which is an indispensable ele- 
ment in any perfect performance. The weak- 
ness at the start prejudices observers and 
lessens the actor’s own self-confidence. 

The chronic hesitater is in a pitiable plight. 
When dining he may never be guilty of cut- 


ting his bread or laying it on the cloth tospread 
it, he may eat his fish with a fork and he 
may tear his lettuce daintily instead of carving 
it with knife or fork as if it was a stubborn 
roast, but for all that, he is a painful object 
to see. He does not know what to eat first. 
He raises a mouthful of meat and puts it down 


for a bit of vegetable. He pauses as a dish is 
passed and looks helplessly at it until the 
humane feel an instinctive impulse to decide 
for him. A hotel menu is a béte noir to him, 
and he, one to the waiter. To know what one 
wants, to take it, and refuse what is not 
wanted is evidently the business of a man 
who dines. If he is the victim of hesitation, 
there is but one way, to take something 
whether it proves to be what he wants or not, 
and to eat it whether palatable or not. A 
few attempts to eat parsnips, which he does 
not like, when he might have had asparagus, 
which he does like, will do much toward forc- 
ing him not only to choose but to choose cor- 
rectly. 

The habit pursues its slaves to the street. The 
woman who suffers from it is so indecisive 
about whom she shall bow to, that she fails 
to use discreetly the privilege custom gives 
her of speaking first to gentlemen, and dis- 


‘promptly to escape notice. 
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covers to her horror that in her hesitancy she 
has cut the acquaintances she would have 
kept and encouraged those to whom she was 
indifferent. A man hesitating in speaking, 
wins the reputation among his fellows of be- 
ing surly and soon makes enemies among 
women, who are incensed that he either gives 
them no opportunity to speak, or if he does, 
that he seems loath to raise his hat. Peo- 
ple are constantly being hurt and even ene- 
mies made by hesitancy in the matter of rec- 
ognition. The offended party naturally be- 
lieves that the other does not want to con- 
tinue the acquaintance, while really it is only 
the offender’s constitutional trouble of doing 
nothing promptly. 

In conversation, the practice is intolerable. 
It is not more irritating to walk with one who 
forever is stumbling than to talk with one 
who never asks or answers directly and point- 
edly, who must stop to decide, to consult, or 
to investigate. Conversation to bea relaxation, 
must flow, trip, dance. When it begins to 
drag, it ceases to be a diversion and becomes 
a task. 

There are two principal reasons for hesita- 
tion, a vacillating mind and shyness. The 
habit of never being quite certain of any 
thing puts its possessor into numberless ridic- 
ulous and awkward situations. There are 
two sides to every fence, but it is evident 
that one cannot stand on both sides at once, 
and that the effort to do so puts one into a 
sprawling and absurd position. One side or 
the other must be chosen. Do it with prompt- 
ness. If a mistake is made, a graceful and 
dignified retreat can follow. With a little 
practice, mistakes will cease. 

Hesitation caused by shyness is harder 
to cure. For some reason shyness attaches 
a certain merit to itself, and does not 
so readily agree to conquer itself. The shy 
confound their error with modesty and fre- 
quently take no little comfort in congratulat- 
ing themselves on possessing that charming 
quality. A man may be painfully shy who 
really has very little modesty. The modest 
rarely show much of the confusion of shy- 
ness. Aversion to meeting people is the 
characteristic of the shy. Aversion to mak- 
ing one’s self conspicuous is the characteristic 
of the modest. The one will call the atten- 
tion of a roomful of people by bolting as he 
comes to the door; the other will enter 
The one will 
blunder over his meals, his talk, his walk, be- 
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cause his shyness muddles his wits so that 
he has no control over hands, tongue, or feet. 
The other will do every thing simply and 
quietly because the modesty of his nature 
keeps him from being conscious of himself. 
Shyness has no virtue in it. Itis a state of 
mind and nerves to be put under control im- 
mediately and decisively. A quality which 
keeps a man in acold and clammy condition, 
which prevents his looking his neighbor in 
the eye, from helping the needy, from enter- 
taining the dull and lonely, from enjoying 
himself and making others happy, is a social 
vice. 

There is an erroneous ‘idea that there is a 
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suggestion of boldness about manners from 
which all trace of hesitation is erased. Bold- 
ness is as much a fault as hesitation, though 
in the opposite direction. Both qualities 
result in attracting attention, though the 
feeling they inspire is different, one awaken- 
ing contempt, the other, pity. The removal 
of all trace of hesitation gives an equipose, 
a steadiness of manner. It tells one how far 
to go and warns him when to stop. It justi- 
fies him in forgetting himself in public and 
thinking about others. It gives him the con- 
trol of his faculties as well as of his members 
and makes him a help instead of a dread in 
social life. 


EDITOR’S NOTE - BOOK. 


ATTENTION is called to the announcements 
made on the fourth advertising page of this 
issue concerning the Chautauqua Assembly 
Daily Herald. It will be noticed that those 
who send in their subscriptions immediately, 
will receive a copy of the Advance Number of 
the Assembly Herald containing the full pro- 
gram for the season of 1890 at Chautauqua. 
The combination offer of the Assembly Herald 
for 1890 and THE CHAUTAUQUAN for the com- 
ing year, should be noticed as it is especially 
advantageous. 


AFTER a five months’ sojourn, the Pan- 
Americans have separated. What sort of 
recommendations are they going to make to 
their governments? Not the much talked of 
commercial union, norany thing very decisive 
regarding a common silver coin. But they 
will advise honest treatment of inventors and 
authors, less complicated customs regula- 
tions, steamship subsidies and an interna- 
tional railway, and, most emphatically, arbi- 
tration for all inter-American differences. The 
last point alone is certainly worth holding a 
congress for. 


THE Chinese Enumeration bill, which has 
caused such disgust, was the maximum of 
congressional indiscretion on that question. 
It proposed that the superintendent of the 
census should give Chinamen certificates of 
their right to be in this country and that any 
Chinaman found here ninety days after the 


beginning of the enumeration, without his 
paper, should be deported or subjected to five 
years’ imprisonment. The bill failed as it 
ought. It is only excelled by the New Zea- 
land action in 1888, when the Government re- 
vived anold health proclamation declaring all 
places where there is a Chinese population, to 
be infected with smallpox and imposing quar- 
antine upon all persons coming from them or 
having received any person coming from 
them. 


THERE was a warm debate in the House of 
Representatives in April on Civil Service 
Reform. The opposition proved neither wise 
nor strong and the support was both. The 
circumstance is the more important because 
it revealed that the approval of the best men 
in both parties belongs to the Reform. There 
is more reason than ever for believing what 
Congressman McKinley said in the debate : 
‘‘ The merit system is here and here to stay.’’ 


THE defeat of the International Copyright 
bill in the House was due mainly to the cry 
of ‘‘cheap literature.’”’ The speeches showed 
that the meaning and the results of the bill 
are but poorly understood by many Con- 
gressmen. Probably most of the country 
understand them as little. The campaign of 
enlightenment which the Copyright League 
has begun, must go on. 


ConGREss is about deciding what sum shall 
be devoted next year to Indian education. 
An increase of $800,000 on last year’s appro- 


priation is asked for. This is not the place 
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for the Government to plead the necessity of 
economy. School accommodations for less 
than 11,000 out of the 36,000 Indians of school 
age exist. If this ratio is to be lowered it 
must be by yearly increases in the appropria- 
tions.. An admirable Indian school scheme 


has been proposed by Commissioner Morgan. 
He should not be disheartened by a refusal 
of this increase, which, in reality, is $600,000 
less than what he first determined to ask for, 
and which is not sufficient to do the work he 
had planned. 


THE socialistic program which Emperor 
William outlined at the opening of the 
Reichstag is certainly much more moderate 
than his first declarations warranted one to 
expect. He asks for provisions for Sunday 
rest, for the restriction of women’s and chil- 
dren’s labor, for the protection of working- 
men against dangers threatening their lives, 
morals, and health, and for industrial courts 
of arbitration. His policy he announces 
thus: ‘‘In just care for the workingman’s 
needs lies the most effective increase to our 
strength, and every attempt to disturb vio- 
lently law and order shall meet with our most 
determined opposition.’’ None but the most 
determined /aissez-faire follower could disap- 
prove of such a platform. 


“STATE socialism is protecting us from a 
social revolution,’’ said Mr. John Morley re- 
recently in a public address in England. The 
opportunities which a government gives its 
people for a better chance in life is what Mr. 
Morley means by ‘‘ state socialism.’’ No one 
who has studied the social conditions of Eng- 
land for the last fifty years can doubt that 
such measures as the Poor law and the Fac- 
tory law are what have prevented ‘social 
revolution ’’ in that country. Nor can any 
one examine the present condition unbiasedly, 
without feeling that much more can be done 
wisely by the state to remove the pressure 
from the laboring classes, and, what is more, 
that these classes know this and they are cer- 
tain to insist that it be done. 


THE first of May was observed over nearly 
the whole civilized world by workingmen. 
Their demonstrations were mainly in favor of 
an eight-hour day. It was feared especially 
in Paris and Vienna that riot would ensue. 
The day passed, however, without serious con- 
sequences anywhere. The result all goes to 
show that the value of order is appreciated 
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more than ever, not only by governments 
who aim to keep it, but by organizations who 
are suing for redress of grievances. These 
latter are learning that rioting is a poor argu- 
ment with which to convince and a poorer 
method by which to win good-will. 


THE Balkan Peninsula has been a factor in 
most European movements for several years, 
and if Sir Rowland Blennerhassett is right, it 
is concerned in Prince Bismarck’s removal. 
He believes that Bismarck attributed great im- 
portance to friendly relations with Russia and 
hoped to bring about such an arrangement 
between Austria and Russia that the powers 
of each in the Balkan would be satisfactorily 
adjusted. This scheme the Emperor regarded 
lukewarmly. If there was any possibility of 
Bismarck’s consummating such a plan, then 
his removal is a greater loss than has been 
commonly supposed. 


THERE is not much encouragement in the 
Brazilian news of the last month. The ac- 
tivity of the Provisional Government in de- 
creeing far reaching measures continues, one 
of the latest announcements suppressing re- 
ligious instruction in the state schools. But 
serious disturbances have occurred, and 
changes have been made in the cabinet. So 
serious is the state of things that a censor- 
ship has been established over the press. It 
is one thing to declarea republic, it is another 
thing to make one; and so unrepublican an in- 
stitution as a press censorship does not look 
like advancement. 


Ir was with ‘‘bread and circus’’ that 
Rome long kept her lower classes in order. 
Many provinces of the Argentine Republic 
and of Chili are succeeding by an instrument 
less costly than the first and less barbarous 
(though perhaps the musical will doubt that) 
than the second. It is the brass band. In 
the plazas of the towns brass bands play 
every night. The allowance for public edu- 
cation is not so far in advance of that for the 
bands but that the two are compared with 
much satire by these who object to the gov- 
ernment providing the people with music. 


A most satisfactony trial of profit sharing 
is reported from the H. O. Nelson Manufact- 
uring Company of St. Louis. After paying 
capital seven per cent, the rest of the profits 
is divided equally between wages and capital. 
Dividends of five, ten, eight, and ten percent 
have been declared in the last four years. 
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One-tenth of the profit is now set aside for a 
provident fund, the same for a surplus, and 
something for a library. The company is 
following the excellent plan of carrying its 
works out of the city and establishing a village 
of its own, something on the plan of Pull- 
man, Illinois; though in one particular, at 
least, the Pullman plan will be improved 
upon : no houses are sold toemployees there, 
in this case none will be rented, but all will 
be sold on easy monthly payments. 


THE deaths of RepresentativeS. J. Randall, 
of Pennsylvania, and of Senator James B. 
Beck, of Kentucky, remove from the United 
States Congress two men of fine integrity. 
Both Democrats of long service, neither was 
afraid to oppose his party when he be- 
lieved it wrong, and no one could doubt the 
sincerity of their belief in measures which 
they did support. These qualities are not 
common even among the highest officials. 
Stories of fraud and dishonor in high places 
are too frequent, and the custom of giving 
support to a measure because it is ‘‘our 
party” is general. Men like Representative 


Randall and Senator Beck, fearless enough to 
practice better things, are the greatest need 


of American Government. 


THE leading Jewish journal of the United 
States, the American Hebrew, recently col- 
lected a number of opinions concerning the 
prejudice against the Jews. One question it 
asked was, if the Sunday-school and church 
did not foster the feeling. Every Christian 
will deny that it does this directly, but we 
believe that indirectly most children have 
their inherited prejudice against the Jews 
strengthened—not by what they are taught— 
but by what they are not taught. They 
are told that the Jews killed Jesus, and it is 
not added that the Gentiles assisted, that 
Jesus was a Jew, that the present race is not 
responsible for their ancestors’ deeds, and that 
race prejudice is wrong and unchristian- 
like. The question is worth the attention of 
Sunday-school teachers. 


WE notice that in several places school su- 
perintendents, teachers, or boards are advis- 
ing greater simplicity for commencement ex- 
ercises. The rivalry in commencement 
gowns and in the number and value of pres- 
ents given has become so great that the poor 
are burdened and disturbed, and an example 
is set which is of great harm because it is so 
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universal. In some places a simple dress, 
uniform in material and make, has been 
adopted. In certain places presents are dis- 
couraged and none displayed. A crusade in 
favor of simplicity is in order, and the gradu- 
ating class is an excellent point from which 
to start. 


THOSE excellent public disciplinarians, the 
comic journals, are attempting to laugh down 
the abuse of the word /ady. Through a false 
idea that to be only a woman is neither fine 
nor fair, that strong and beautiful word is 
being discarded, even in compounds. Sales- 
women are sales-ladies. We employ lady 
teachers, lady bookkeepers, lady doctors; even 
womanliness and womanly are less esteemed 
than ladyhood and lady-like. It has been 
suggested that if public use continues in 
this direction it will be necessary to alter the 
marriage ceremony to read, ‘‘ Wilt thou take 
this lady?’’ etc. Beautiful as it is to bea 
lady, the word in its best sense even has 
neither the strength nor significance of 
woman. Theexpression of Jesus, ‘‘ Woman, 
behold thy son,’’ has hallowed the word also 
in a special.way. 


Apropos of Professor Nichols’ article on 
‘‘The Production of Artificial Cold’’ in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for April, a correspondent 
sends us a description of what is done in 
Denver. Pipes are laid under the street and 
the ‘‘cold is turned on’’ in shops of all sorts 
which contain perishable matter, just as is 
done with steam, illuminating gas, or elec- 
tric lights. Anhydrous ammonia is used, 
and by its expansion through coils of pipe 
produces the cold. The same temperature 
entirely free from dampness can be kept for 
any length of time. A storage warehouse is 
one of the institutions supported by the com- 
pany, and here those who cannot pipe their 
own places can deposit their valuables for a 
pittance. 


THERE is a strange blending of sentiment 
and practicality in the Beatrice celebration 
which opened last month in Florence, Italy. 
Its occasion is the six hundredth anniversary 
of the love of Dante for Beatrice ; its method 
is an exhibition of woman’s art and industry, 
with contests for women in music and a se- 
ries of lectures by women on the life of 
women in Italy. The occasion for the cele- 
bration is worthy of the age of chivalry, the 
method is purely nineteenth century-like. 
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SECRETARY Rusk of the Agricultural De- 
partment has written a letter of advice to the 
farmer. Two cautions are particularly sensi- 
ble: that which warns them that exact busi- 
ness habits are essential, that ‘‘a successful 
farmer must be as well trained and careful in 
business as the store-keeper, and his equal in 
intelligence and general education’’; and 
that which advises them to use all the in- 
formation in regard to supply and demand, in 
regard to the quality of products which is 
furnished by farmers’ organizations, the ag- 
rigultural press, and the Department. These 
things are truisms, many a farmer will say 
undoubtedly, but it is the failure to act on 
truisms that keeps many men out of their 
heritages. 

THE matter of revising the Westminster 
Creed of the Presbyterian Church is before 
the presbyteries. The last published result 
of the vote showed that out of the 213, 197 
have been heard from, 128 of which vote for 
revision. The result of the veferendum prob- 
ably will be that the General Assembly, 
which meets in May, will revise the standards 
of the church. The large. vote in favor of 
change is most significant of the influence 
which liberal interpretations have had upon 
even this conservative body. 


Miss IsABEL Hapcoop, who is known es- 
pecially as an accurate and sympathetic 
translator, has refused to translate Tolstoi’s 
much-talked of Kveutzer Sonata. She ex- 
plains that she was asked by Tolstoi himself 
while she was on a visit to his home in Rus- 
sia to translate it, and that she promised. 
But on reading the version he sent, she was 
shocked to find it ‘‘ too frank and not decent,’’ 
and she promptly declined the work. Here 
is a species of courage and conscience of un- 
common strength and fineness. The 
Kreutzer Sonata is sure to reach English 
in some way, and many persons will read it 
because of the very judgment pronounced on 
it, but Miss Hapgood’s fidelity to her ideals 
under circumstances especially tempting, is 
none the less a rare example. 


MARK TWaAIN’s Connecticut Yankee, who 
turned up recently in King Arthur’s court 
much to the delight of the reading world, 
carried on, it will be remembered, a most en- 
ergetic crusade in favor of the introduction 
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of soap, even converting the court buildings 
into soap factories to the disgust of Lance- 
lot and his fellow knights. It would be an 
excellent plan to secure this energetic soap 
missionary to go to India. This country 
needs him sadly. Statistics show that only 
a shilling’s worth of soap to each one hun- 
dred inhabitants was consumed there last 
year, though this is double the consumption 
of six years ago. One difficulty in introduc- 
ing soap into India has been the religious be- 
lief of the Hindoos that tallow or animal fat 
is defiling. It has only been since the in- 
troduction of ‘‘ vegetable’’ soaps that the use 
of the article has increased. 


THE Popular Education Circular, familiar 
for so many years to Chautauquans, is coming 
out ina new form. Like all things Chautau- 
quan, itis improving. In its new dress it is 


going to be an attractive leaflet with which 
to call attention to the design of the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 


In the October issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
the Sunday Readings were selected from 
President Hill, of Rochester University. One 
passage has been criticised as ‘‘ absolutely 
without foundation.’’ The objectionable sen- 
tence is: ‘‘Some counselors, like Herbert 
Spencer, advise us to follow our own self- 
interest, without concern for others, with the 
assurance that all will thus be happier, be- 
cause more independent.’’ President Hill 
has made a long and able reply to his critics 
in course of which he says: 


Ido not mean that Mr. Spencer advocates an absolute 
and unqualified selfishness, ‘aking no account of the rights 
of others. His teaching is, that there is a ‘‘ permanent 
supremacy of egoism over altruism,” that ‘‘ each creature 
shall take the benefits and the evils of his own nature, be 
they derived from ancestry or those due to self-produced 
modifications,” and that ‘‘egoistic claims must take 
precedence of altruistic claims ’”’ (‘‘ Data of Ethics,’’ pp. 
186, 187, 189). Hesays ‘‘that general happiness is to be 
achieved mainly through the adequate pursuit ot their own 
happinesses by individuals ; while, reciprocally, the hap- 
pinesses of individuals are to be achieved in part by their 
pursuit of the general happiness’’ (“‘ Data of Ethics,”’ p. 
238). I think he means to encourage self-reliance as the 
primary virtue of humanity and that he seriously believes 
that what is known in the world as “‘ charity,’’ weakens 
it. Iam aware that my words can be so interpreted as to 
represent Mr. Spencer as indifferent to human beings 
other than himself, but that is not my meaning. He dis- 
tinguishes between acting “‘ to the detriment of others” 
and acting ‘‘ without active concern for others” (‘* Data of 
Ethics,”’ p. 227), and I use the words ‘‘ without concern 
for others”’ in his own sense. 
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“‘ Languor can only be conquered by enthusiasm, and enthusiasm can only be kindled by two 
things: an ideal which takes the imagination by storm, and a definite intelligent plan for carry- 
ing out that ideal into practice.’,—ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 


HIS magazine is part of a system for pro- 

moting popular education, by giving direc- 
tion to self-educators either individually or in 
groups (local circles). While the C. L. S.C. 
can by no means be a substitute for college, it 
offers the student what is called the ‘“‘ college 
outlook,’’ and in thousands of cases has served 
as an excellent review for college graduates. 
The course covers a quadrennium and requires 
less than an hour of attentive daily reading for 
nine months in the year. The student is ex- 
pected to fill out question papers which may be 
used for regular examinations or simply as aids 
in review and systematic arrangement of in- 
formation. Examinations are not required. 
The diploma granted at the end of the course 
does not represent a degree of any kind, and is 
valuable only as an evidence of four years of 
faithful reading. The Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle is a ‘‘ definite intelligent plan ”’ 


for helping honest, ambitious people in every 
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GENERAL. 

By a printer’s error in last month’s magazine 
the number of non-paying readers reported 
through Local Circles was given as ¢wo thou- 
sand instead of #en. Itis a fact that ten thousand 
people are enjoying all or a part of the benefits 
of the Chautauqua system without contributing 
to its support. Is this quite fair? 


MEMBERS of the C. L. S. C., and especially 
secretaries of Local Circles, when sending fees to 
the Central Office should bear in mind that local 
checks, no matter how small the amount, cost 
fifteen cents each for collection. Remittances, 
in all cases, should be made either by post-office 
order on Buffalo, N. Y., postal note, registered 
letter, or bank draft on New York, Boston, or 
Philadelphia. A fifty cent check, which costs 
fifteen cents for collection, is an expensive fee. 


TO THE CLASS OF I8go. 

A LONG list of assemblies is announced for the 
summer of ’90. Each one of these gatherings 
will hold its C. L. S. C. Recognition Day, a full list 
of which will besent to every member of ’g9o be- 
fore the 25th of May, and any member who fails to 


sphere of life, to undertake conscientious, care- 
ful study for the sake of personal culture and 
not to win an empty honor. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER. 

ANSWER the following questions: 1. Name 
in full. 2. Post-office address. 3. Married or 
single? 4. Age? Between 20 and 30, 30 and 40, 
40 and 50? etc. 5. If married, how many chil- 
dren living under age of 16 years? 6. Occu- 
pation? 7. Religious Denomination? 8. Gradu- 
ate of High School or College? Give name of 
institution. 9. If formerly a member of C.L.S.C., 
state class. 10. Do you join as an individual 
reader (alone)? 11. As a Home Circle reader 
(in a family)? 12. Asa Local Circle reader? 

Send answers to these questions together with 
fifty cents (annual fee) to John H. Vincent, 
Chancellor, Buffalo, N. Y. You will receive 
membership packet with full instructions con- 
cerning books, magazine, and plan of study. 


L. S. C. MEMBERS. 


receive by that date a ‘‘Report Blank” or 
‘* Final Address to the Class of ’90’’ should at 
once notify the Central Office, Drawer 194, 
Buffalo, N. Y. This communication will be of 
the greatest importance and no member of the 
Class of ’90 should be without it. It’ will accom- 
pany the spring edition of the 4/ma Mater. 


THE experiment of a three years’ graduate 
course in English History and Literature has 
proved most successful, more than onethousand 
students having engaged in this work during 
the past year. The course for next year it is 
hoped, will meet with still greater favor as it is 
the English year in the four years’ course of the 
Cc. L. S. C., and graduates wishing to work with 
undergraduate circles, without difficulty can ad- 
just their studies to those of the circles. In the 
preparation of the work for the remaining two 
years of this course, the experience of graduates 
during the past year will prove of great value. 
Individual readers as well as graduate circles, 
therefore, are invited to send at once a brief 
statement of their experience with this new 
course of study, to John H. Vincent, Drawer 
194, Buffalo, New York. 





C. L. S. C. COURSE OF STUDY FOR 1890-1891. 


Slight variations in the order may be 


Subjoined is the completed course of study for 1890-91. 
made, but the books and topics for the magazine readings will remain as here given. 


October. 
English History. 
Our English. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“* How the Saxons Lived.” I. 
‘*English Ideas of Property in Land.” I. 
“English Constitution—Origin and Growth.’’ I. 
‘English Vignettes.’’ 
‘History of the Intellectual Development of 
the English People.’’ 
“The Religious Life of England.” I. 
‘Studies in Astronomy.”’ 
‘*Sunday Readings.” 
‘‘Important Public Questions.’’ 
‘* What Shall we do with Our Children?” I. 


November. 
English History. 
Our English. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“How the Saxons Lived.’’ II. 
‘English Ideas of Property in Land.” II. 
‘** English Constitution—Origin and Growth.” 
II. 
‘‘English Vignettes.”’ 
‘History of the Intellectual Development of 
the English People.”’ 
‘*The Religious Life of England.” 
‘Studies in Astronomy.”’ 
‘*Sunday Readings.” 
‘*Important Public Questions.” 
‘* What Shall we do with Our Children ?” 


II. 


II. 


+ December. 
English History. 
Our English. 
English Literature. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘*How the Saxons Lived” III. 
‘*English Ideas of Property in Land.’’ III. 
‘English Constitution—Origin and Growth.’”’ 
III. 
“English Vignettes.”’ 
‘History of the Intellectual Development of 
the English People.”’ 
‘The Religious Life of England.”’ 
‘Studies in Astronomy.” 
‘*Sunday Readings.”’ 
**Important Public Questions.”’ 


** What Shall wedo with Our Children ?’’ III. 


January. 
English History. 
English Literature. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“* After the Norman Conquest.” I. 
“The English Town.’’ I. 
‘‘English Constitution—Origin and Growth.” 
IV. 
‘‘English Vignettes.’’ 
‘*History of the Intellectual Development of 
the English People.’’ 
“‘ The Religious Life of England.” 
‘Studies in Astronomy.” 
‘*Sunday Readings.”’ 
‘‘Important Public Questions.’’ 
‘‘What Shall we do with Our Children?” 
IV. 


EV. 


February. 
English History. 
English Literature. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘* After the Norman Conquest.” 
“The English Town.”’ II. 
‘The English Domain.”’ I. 
‘‘English Vignettes.”’ 
“History of the Intellectual Development of 
the English People.” 
‘‘The Religious Life of England.”’ V. 
‘* Studies in Astronomy.”’ 
‘‘Sunday Readings.’’ 
“Important Public Questions.”’ 
‘Practical Talks on Writing English.” 


II. 


March. 
Geology. 
Church History. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘* After the Norman Conquest.”’ 
‘*The English Town.’ III. 
“The English Domain.’’ II. 
“English Vignettes.”’ 
‘‘History of the Intellectual Development of 
the English People.”’ 
“Advanced Thought of England.” 
“Studies in Astronomy.” 
‘*Sunday Readings.” 
“Important Public Questions. 
‘* Practical Talks on Writing English.” 


III. 
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April. 
French Literature. 
Geology. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“‘Social Life in Modern England.”’ I. 
‘England as a Financier.’”’ I. 
“The English Domain.” III. 
“English Vignettes.’’ 
‘History of the Intellectual Development of 
the English People.” 
“‘ Advanced Thought in England.”’ 
‘‘Studies in Astronomy.” 
‘Sunday Readings.”’ 
“Important Public Questions.” 
“Practical ‘Talks on Writing English.’’ 
May. 
French Literature. 
Geology. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“Social Life in Modern England.”’ 
“England as a Financier.’’ II. 
‘‘The English Domain.” IV. 


II. 
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“English Vignettes.’’ 
‘History of the Intellectual Development of 
the English People.”’ 
‘* Advanced Thought in England.” 
‘*Studies in Astronomy.”’ 
‘*Sunday Readings.” 
‘‘Important Public Questions.”’ 
‘Practical Talks on Writing English.” 
June. 
French Literature. 
Geology. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“Social Life in Modern England.”’ 
‘‘England asa Financier.’’ III. 
‘‘The English Domain.” V. 
‘‘English Vignettes.’’ 
“History of the Intellectual Development of 
the English People.” 
“ Advanced Thought in England.” 
‘Studies in Astronomy.”’ 
“‘ Sunday Readings.”’ 
‘*Important Public Questions.”’ 
‘Practical Talks on Writing English.” 


III. 


Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR JUNE. 


First Week (ending June 9). 
‘‘Latin Courses in English.” Part I. Chapter V. 
‘‘Chautauqua Physics.”’ Chapter X. to page 
261. 
IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“The Making of Italy.” 
“Italian Literature.” 
‘How Electricity is Measured.” 
Sunday Reading for June I. 


Second Week (ending June 17). 

“‘Latin Courses in English.’’ Part II. Chapter 
VII. 

“‘Chautauqua Physics.” 
261. 

IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“The Archeological Club in Italy.” 
“Casa Guidi Windows.” 

“The Greeks of To-Day.”’ 
Sunday Reading for June 8. 


Third Week (ending Tune 23). 
‘‘Latin Courses in English.” Part II. Chapter 
VIII. 
‘‘ Chautauqua Physics.” 
IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“Life in Modern Italy.”’ 
H-June. 


Chapter X. from page 


Chapter XI. 


“‘How to Travel in Italy.” 
Sunday Reading for June 15. 
Fourth Week (ending June 30). 
‘‘Latin Courses in English.” Part II. Chapters 
IX. and X. 
‘* Chautauqua Physics.”’ 
IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘Roman Morals.”’ 
‘‘Moral Teachings of Science.” 
‘‘The Chautauquam Map Series.” No. IX. 
Sunday Reading for June 22 and 29. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 
- Roll-Call—Quotations about June. 
. Table Talk—Current events. 
3. The Lesson—As given in the corresponding 
week in the Outline. 
Music. 
. A special study of Part II. of ‘‘The Making 
of Italy,’’ by topical analysis. 
. Readings—‘‘Ingenious Electrical Effects,” 
‘‘The Father of the Telegraph.’’* 
- Debate—Resolved: That lightning-rods are 
more dangerous than efficacious. 


*See The C. L. S. C. Library Table, page 374. 


Summary. 
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CICERO DAY.—JUNE I7. 


The brilliant, brave, boastful, shrinking, timid, vain, 
garrulous, learned, wise, unhappy, tender, pious, immor- 
tal Cicero deserves to be blamed somewhat, pitied a little, 
excused a great deal, admired more, praised and loved 
most of all.— W.. R. Alger. 


A CICERONIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 

A number of ‘‘open letters” are to be ad- 
dressed to Cicero. They are to go in pairs, tak- 
ing opposite views of certain phases of his char- 
acter. Those of an accusatory nature may be as 
straightforward, unvarnished, sharp, and sar- 
castic as the truth will permit ; but they must be 
logical and sustain in a perfectly fair way, their 
side of the argument. Those of a commenda- 
tory character are to avoid all traces of flattery 
and yet are to assure the great Roman of the 
high appreciation in which the writers hold him 
and clearly to show the reason for this appreci- 
ation. While avoiding the special features of a 
debate, the writers are to anticipate, as far as pos- 
sible, the arguments of their opponents and 
to weaken or destroy them. The following two 
topics would open wide fields for discussion after 
this manner: 1. Cicero’s strife for personal 
glory. He is to be openly accused of having this 
as his aim in all of the undertakings of his life ; 
this is to be met in an indirect way by the cor- 
respondent who looks at the other side of the 
picture, notes his remarkable genius, patriotism, 
scholarship, and intellect, and shows that as he 
was the leading Roman of his day so he was 
justly conscious within himself of being best 
fitted to take the leading part in the scenes. 
2. He is to be accused of cowardice, and to be 
commended for indomitable courage. The first 
writer can bring forward his fear of ridicule, 
his fear of death, his double dealing as regards 
Cesar, his utter collapse at the time of his 
exile, etc.; the second cites hisopen defiance 
of Catiline, his Philippics hurled'against Antony, 
and his heroic death.—The evening might be 
opened with a question box, in which the ques- 
tions are restricted to Cicero, and are to be an- 
swered or discussed in an informal way. This 
exercise is to be followed by the reading of 
“Cicero as a Wit,’’* after which come the letters, 


THIRD WEEK. 
. Roll-Call—The name of an Italian artist, the 
dates of his birth and death, and one of his 


works. 
. Table Talk—FEdison and his inventions. 
. The Lesson. 
Music. 
. Paper—Mrs. Browning and her work for 
Italy. 


*See The C.L. S.C. Library Table, page 375. 


5. Readings—‘‘ The Ubiquitous Michael Ange- 
lo,” ‘‘An Invitation to Rome,”’ “ Venetian 
Color.’’* 

. Questions and Answers on Physics in the 
present issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

- Roll-Call—Votes on the favorite subject 
studied during the year. 

. Table-Talk—Summaries of personal benefit 
derived from the Local Circle during the 
year, each one to state in what particulars he 
has derived most good. 


. The Lesson. 
Music. 


. Paper—Sketch of the present King of Italy 
and his family. 

. Readings —‘‘The Soul,’ ‘The Present 
Rome,”’ “‘ The Question Whither.’’ * 

. Special Study of the “Map Quiz”’ in the 
present issue. 


CIRCLE GAME.—‘‘ HONORABLE MENTION.”’ 


The following, a variation of the old game, 
‘Fish, Flesh, or Fowl,’’ will be found admira- 
ble for training the memory to respond readily, 
as well as an amusing method of conducting a 
review of the four years’ readings in history. 

The players seat themselves in a circle, and 
the one chosen to begin the game, stands in the 
center. Turning quickly he points his finger 
at one of the players and says rapidly, ‘‘One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, Roman,’’ to which the one to whom he is 
pointing must respond (before another ten can 
be counted) with the name of a character in Ro- 
man history. Failing in promptness, he must 
take his place in the center and act as leader; 
otherwise. the first leader continues in office, 
calling for Roman, Greek, English, or Ameri- 
can historical characters in irregular order and 
passing in quick succession to various parts of 
the circle. Each failure causes a change of 
leaders, and the one who holds that office the 
most frequently in the course of ten changes, is 
declared the loser of the game. Those who are 
not obliged to be leaders at all, are entitled to 
‘‘Honorable Mention.’’ 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN TRAVELERS’ CLUB. 


ITINERARY NUMBER VI.—AROUND ROME WITH HAW- 
THORNE. 


All visitors to Rome should ‘‘do”’ the city at 
least once with Hawthorne’s ‘‘Marble Faun,”’ 
or, as it is called in Rome, ‘“The Transformation,” 
asa guide. The Travelers’ Club by using the 
map on New Rome in the present impression, 
and a copy of Hawthorne’s fascinating story (if 
possible get Houghton and Mifflin’s elegant new 


*See The C. L. S. C. Library Table, page 375. 
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illustrated edition) can make a most delightful 
journey. One member should be appointed to 
tell the story, another to trace the routes on the 
map, and others to describe, at the appropriate 
points, with Hawthorne’s help, the various 
spots which the party visits. Such a tour would 
include the Catacombs, the Piazza del Popolo, 
the Pincian Hill, the Fountain of Trevi, Tra- 
jan’s Column and Forum, the Roman Forum with 
the Arches and Coliseum,the Capitol, the Capu- 
chin Crypt, the Medici Gardens, St. John Lat- 
eran, Saint Peter’s, the Castle of Saint Angelo, 
the Ghetto, the Appian Way with tombs, the 
Campagna, the Claudian Viaduct, and the Pan- 
theon. The stereopticon could be called in for 
the views if the Travelers should desire to in- 
vite their friends to accompany them. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CORNER. 

The Occupant was dustingthe shelves which 
hung over the study table. The Scribe watched 
the process. He saw come down, one after an- 
other, an incongruous collection of birds’ eggs, 
minerals, cards with pressed flowers, fossils, 
etc., etc. 

“Occupant, my dear,” said he, ‘‘do you 
know you are very absurd ?”’ 

The Occupant is a modest person with a habit 
of introspection, and has had a suspicion of the 
fact before, so the answer was merely, ‘‘Why?’’ 

“To save all that litter.” 

“Why that’s my collection !’’ 

“Collection, humbug! A collection means 
carefully gathered and well arranged specimens 
of one thing. It does not mean a helter-skelter 
medley like that. Why you havea dozen robins’ 
eggs there and not a single other kind. You 
have a double handful of stingy little brachiopods 
and not a solitary crinoid, though you can find 
them in the same strata from which these came; 
you have pressed flowers and not a sign of aleaf 
or bud with them. Humpbh, collection indeed !’’ 

“Well, I don’t see the point, really,’’ said the 


Cc. lL. S. C. NOTES ON 
FOR 
‘‘LATIN COURSES IN ENGLISH.” 

P. 107. ‘Open ses’a-me.” In the ‘‘Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments,’’ one of the stories is 
that of ‘‘ The Forty Thieves,” the characters in 
which are represented as having their home in 
a secret cavern in the forest. The door of the 
cave would open and shut whenever the magic 
word ‘‘sesame’”’ was spoken, and by no other 
means could one gain entrance. 

P. 112, ‘‘Conscript fathers.’’ Senators of Rome. 
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Occupant pathetically. ‘‘I supposed it was the 
thing to make a collection of whatever one 
found interesting as he knocked about, and 
I’ve always done so. Why, I have a whole bu- 
reau drawer full up stairs.” 

“TI presume so, and a great deal of good you 
get from them, too. It is ‘the thing,’ as yousay, 
to make a collection, and what is a greater recom- 
mendation to a sensible person? A rightly made 
collection is a source of pleasure and informa- 
tion, but, bless your heart, you cannot collect 
every thing. The way todo it is to adopt one 
thing of which you wish to know something, and 
then to gather specimens of that, and that only. 
I wouldn’t advise you to make a collection of 
barber basins, as a man in a Western city is 
said to be doing, but to take something of which 
you know a little and of which you would like 
to know more, and to collect on that subject.”’ 

“Talways have hadareal desire to know a 
great deal about ferns, but when I have gone for 
them there were always so many other ”’— 

“Yes, of course,” interrupted the Scribe in 
high scorn. ‘‘You profaned your taste by stop- 
ping to pick up a mushroon here and a quartz 
pebble there,and came home without a single new 
point. Why, if you had been wise, you might be 
a specialist now with this Corner overrun with 
all the ferns of this neighborhood and of all the 
places where you have ever been.’’ 

The Occupant looked abashed. 

“Cheer up, now,” continued the Scribe, ‘‘I 
am not haranguing you because of the past, 
but in the interest of the future. There is no 
normal mind but what sooner or later learns to 
collect. You have the taste. Do not fritter it 
away on all sorts. Throw this stuff into the fire 
and begin your fern collection to-morrow. 
Wherever you go, look for ferns; get them on 
your outings this summer. Gather the same 
species at various periods of its development. Sort, 
compare, collect, study, and soon you will have a 
collection worthy of the name and of the Corner.” 


REQUIRED READINGS. 

JUNE. 

The name was first given only to the senators who 
were enrolled and elected from the equestrian 
orders, but it was afterward applied to the whole 
body. The two classes of senators in earlier times, 
the patrician nobles, and those who were enrolled, 
were distinguished by the names ‘‘ fathers’? and 
“conscripts,’’ which were finally united, and 
‘* conscript fathers ’’ included the whole body. 

P. 116. ‘‘George Croly.’’ (1780-1860.) <A 

British author and clergyman. 
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P. 118. ‘‘Sylla.’”’ Another form for the 
name of Sulla, the dictator. ‘‘Sulla gratified 
his friends by placing in the fatal lists their per- 
sonal enemies or persons whose property was 
coveted by his adherents. The confiscated prop- 
erty, it is true, belonged to the state, and had to 
be sold by public auction, but the friends and 
dependents of Sulla purchased it at a nominal 
price as no one dared to bid against them.’’— 
Smith's ‘‘ Classical Dictionary.” 

P. 124. ‘‘Archias’”’ (ar’ke-as), Licinius. A 
Greek poet, who when quite a young man went 
from Antioch to Rome, and after a time ob- 
tained the Roman franchise in accordance with 
a law passed in 89 B.C. A charge was brought 
against him in 61 B. C., for having illegally as- 
sumed the right of citizenship, and in the trial 
Cicero defended him. The orator but briefly 
discussed the legal points, and rested his de- 
fense mainly on the great merits of his client as 
a poet. 

“‘Manilian Law.’’ This was a law granting 
to Pompey the command of the war against 
Mithridates and Tigranes, and the government 
of the provinces Cilicia and Bithynia. 

P. 128. ‘‘Lupercalia.”” A Roman festival of 
purification and expiation held in honor of Lu- 
percus, the god of fertility. ‘‘The appropriate 
sacrifices were goats and dogs, after the offer- 


ing of which two patrician youths were led for- 
ward to the altar, and one of the priests touched 
their foreheads with a sword dipped in the blood 
of the victims ; another immediately washed off 
the stain with wool and milk. The priests next 
-partook of a banquet, at which they were plenti- 


fully supplied with wine. This over, they cut 
the skins of the goats that had been sacrificed, 
into pieces, with some of which they covered 
parts of their body in imitation of Lupercus who 
was represented half naked and half clad in goat 
skins; with the other pieces, cut into thongs, 
they ran through the streets, striking every per- 
son whom they met. [See Shakspere’s ‘‘ Julius 
Cesar,’ beginning of Scene II., Act I.] Antony, 
on the day when he offered Cesar the diadem, 
was officiating as a priest of Lupercus.’’ 

P. 130. ‘‘Rufus Choate.’’ (1799-1859.) An 
eminent American lawyer, the most effective 
pleader of his day. He served in Congress as 
senator from his state, Massachusetts, from 1841 
to 1846. In 1853 he was elected attorney-gen- 
eral of his state. 

‘* Merrivale,’’ Charles. (1808——.) ‘‘Con- 
greve,’’ Richard. (1818——.) English historians, 
both of whom have written histories of Rome.— 
For “De Quincey ”’ see THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
January, p. 478. 


P. 412. “‘Atticus.”” His Roman name was 
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Titus Pomponius. He left Rome for Athens 
during the civil wars between Marius and Sulla 
and made his home at the latter place for 
twenty years, during which time he so won the 
favor of the Greeks by services rendered them, 
that they erected statues in his honor. He 
starved himself to death, like Corellius Rufus, 
(see p. 464 of text-book) to avoid other physical 
sufferings. 

P. 413. ‘‘ Dion Cassius.’? A Roman historian 
who flourished during the latter part of the sec- 
ond century A. D. His most important work, the 
‘History of Rome’’ from the landing of Ajneas 
in Italy to the year 229 A. D., was comprised in 
eighty books of which only a comparatively 
small part is extant. 

“‘The ladder of political promotion.’’ ‘Soon 
after his [Cicero’s] marriage ’’ says Collins, ‘‘he 
was elected questor—the first step on the of- 
ficial ladder, which gave him a seat in the 
senate for life. The edileship and pretorship 
followed subsequently, each as early in point of 
age as it could legally be held.’? —— “The 
Roman senators held office for life.. . . The 
persons eligible were those who had been ques- 
tors or curule magistrates, and the latter held 
seats ex-officio and were entitled to speak but 
not to vote. No property qualifications seem to 
have been required previous to the time of Au- 
gustus, who established a senatorial census, 
which was increased from 400,000 sesterces [a 
sesterce was worth about four cents] to 1,200,000 ; 
and any senator falling short of this amount was 
obliged to withdraw from office.’’ The consul- 
ship was the supreme civil and military office in 
the government, and the consul held this power 
till Ceesar became master of the republic, when 
the office was degraded, and its functions trans- 
ferred to the emperor or senator.——The follow- 
ing note from Collins’ ‘‘Cicero”’ perhaps will 
explain best the standing and the duties of the 
offices at that time, though they are in some meas- 
ure a repetition of what has been said already. 
‘*The queestors, of whom there were at this time 
twenty, acted under the senate as state treasurers. 
The consul or other officer who commanded in 
chief during a campaign would be accompanied 
by one of them as paymaster-general. The 
zediles, who were four in number, had the care 
of all public buildings, markets, roads, and the 
state property generally. They had also thesup- 
erintendence of the national festivals and public 
games. The duties of the pretors, of whom 
there were eight, were principally judicial. The 
two seniors, called the ‘city’ and the ‘foreign’ 
respectively, corresponded roughly to our home 
and foreign secretaries. These were all grad- 
ual steps to the office of consul.”’ 
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‘Washington Irving.’”’ (1783-1859.) Anem- 
inent American author and humorist.——‘“‘ Ed- 
ward Irving.” (1792-1834.) A distinguished 
Scotch divine. 

P. 416. The “personal enemy’’ who suc- 
ceeded in having the sentence of banishment 
passed upon Cicero, was Publius Clodius, the 
man who by disguising himself in a woman’s 
dress and thus gaining admittance to a religious 
celebration held only by Roman ladies, caused 
the divorce of Czesar’s wife, Pompeia. In the 
trial held against Clodius for this offense, Cicero 
appeared as a witness against him, and though 
Clodius escaped conviction, he never forgave 
Cicero, and only waited for an opportunity to be 
revenged. Having succeeded in being elected 
tribune some time after, he used the power of 
his office to effect Cicero’s downfall. 

P. 417. “‘Cicero brought back to Rome.’’ 
Long before the year and a half had expired, 
“there had come a reaction in his favor. The 
new consuls were well disposed toward him; 
Clodius’ insolence had already disgusted Pom- 
pey ; Ceesar was absent with his legions in Gaul ; 
and his own friends took advantage of the 
change.. . . A motion for his recall was carried 
at last by an immense majority.” 

P. 419. ‘The gift of Pallas Athene.’’ This 
was a certain air of nobility, which the goddess 
occasionally bestowed on the wandering hero, in 
order that he might so impress the people 
among whom he chanced to be thrown, as to win 
from them kind treatment. The Phzacian 
Nausicaa thus describes the change induced in 
Odysseus by the gift: 

Not wholly hated by the gods, I trow, 
This man to the Phzacian race doth seek. 
To me he seemed a little while ago 


Strange, formless, and uncouth, who now doth show 
Like to the gods who in Olympus dwell. 


P. 421. ‘‘Lord Chesterfield.’’ Philip Dor- 
mer Stanhope. (1694-1773.) An English ora- 
tor and courtier, a model of politeness and taste. 
His fame as a writer rests almost wholly on his 
“Letters to his Son,’’ which are ‘‘admired for 
the beauty of the style and prized for the knowl- 
edge of the world which they teach.” 

P. 426. ‘Anthony Troilope.”’ (1815-1882.) 
An English writer, chiefly a novelist. 

P. 427. ‘Mr. Froude.” (See THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN for January of the present year, p. 478.) 

P. 433. ‘‘ Finesse.’ A¥rench word meaning 
stratagem, artifice. 

P. 435. ‘‘Rods and axes.’’ An ax tied up in 
a bundle of rods was carried before Roman mag- 
istrates as an emblem of their authority, these 
being the instruments with which criminals 
were scourged and beheaded. 
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P. 442. ‘‘Panetius.’’ A stoic philosopher 
who lived in the second century B. C. 

P. 446. ‘‘So-dal’i-ty.”’ A fellowship or fra- 
ternity. 

P. 458. ‘‘ Ride instead of a drive.’”’ These 
words in this use are restricted in meaning, the 
former to an excursion on horseback, and the 
latter to an excursion in a carriage. This usage 
agrees with the first definition given under each 
noun by Webster in his Dictionary. 

P. 462. ‘‘Josiah Quincy.’’ (1772-1864.) An 
American orator and patriot; a lawyer by pro- 
fession. He was the author of several powerful 
political speeches against the measures adopted 
by the English, against slavery, and against the 
admission of Louisiana. He was president of 
Harvard University from 1828 till 1845. 

P. 463. ‘‘Ténnis.” ‘‘A game of great an- 
tiquity [which] belongs to the class of ball games, 
and finds its analogies in the sphairisis of the 
Greeks, and the fz/a of the Romans. Underthe 
name of paume it is noticed in the Arthurian 
romances, and in the earlier records of the Dark 
Ages. In the fifteenth century it was in great 
vogue in France, among all classes, and in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries it was practiced under the name of 
tennis.””—/eople’s Cyclopedia. 

P. 464. ‘'Eu-than/’a-sy.” A word derived 
from the Greek language and meaning an easy 
death. 

P. 465. ‘‘Mr. Peabody,’’ George. (1795- 
1869.) An American whoas a banker and broker 
amassed an immense fortune. In 1837 he re- 
moved to London and there established a bank- 
ing house which became the headquarters of 
Americans in that city. Among his munificent 
gifts were $1,000,000 to found a literary and 
scientific institution in Baltimore ; $150,000 to 
Harvard University ; $150,000 to Yale College ; 
$3,500,000 to found common schools in the 
Southern States ; and £500,000 to erect lodging 
houses for the poor in London. His obsequies 
were celebrated in Westminster Abbey, and his 
body was brought to the United States on the 
war ship Monarch and buried at his birth-place, 
Danvers (now Peabody), Massachusetts. 

P. 476. ‘‘Aratus.’? A Greek writer who lived 
in the third century, B.C. It is from Aratus that 
St. Paul quotes in Acts 17:28. 

P. 477. ‘‘ Exordia.’’ The Latin plural form of 
exordium, meaning the introductory part of a dis- 
course, the preface of a composition. In a more 
general sense it is applied to the beginning of 
any thing. 

“‘Domitius Afer.”’ 
teacher of Quintilian. 

P. 480. ‘‘ Dith-y-ram/bics.”’ 


A celebrated orator, the 


“A form of 
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Greek lyric composition, originally a choral 
song in honor of Dionysus, afterward of other 
gods, heroes, etc. In its distincttve form it con- 
sists of a number of strophes notwo of which are 
metrically identical.” 

“‘ Oratio pedestris.” A Greek idiom meaning 
prosaic ; without poetic flights ; without pathos. 

P. 484. “Cult.” ‘‘A subject of devoted at- 
tention or study ; that in which one is earnestly 
or absorbingly interested.” 

“‘Landor,” Walter Savage. (1775-1864.) An 
English author. His most noted work is his 
‘Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and 
Statesmen,”’ giving many original ideas. 

P. 485. ‘‘#lius Stilo.” A distinguished Ro- 
man grammarian, one of the teachers of Varro 
and of Cicero. : 

“‘Ceecilius.’”” A Roman comic poet, the im- 
mediate predecessor of Terence. 

‘“‘ Afranius.’? A Roman comic poet who lived 
about 100 B. C. 

P. 489. ‘‘Euphranor.” A Greek sculptor 
and painter who lived in the fourth century B.C. 

P. 491. ‘‘Mar’a-thon and Sal’a-mis.”” Two 
great battles gained by the Greeks over the Per- 
sian invaders of their country. The former oc- 
curred in 490 B. C., and the latter in 480 B. C. 

P. 492. ‘‘Mnemonically’’ (ne-mon/ic-al-ly). 
In a manner tending to assist the memory ; 
mnemonics being a system ot rules and precepts 
invented for the purpose of aiding the memory. 


“CHAUTAUQUA PHYSICS.”’ 

P. 233. “‘Amber.’? A hard, light, semi- 
transparent substance found along the sea-coast 
or in alluvial deposits, and thought to be a fos- 
silized vegetable gum. The trees from which it 
is supposed to have come, now form the strata of 
bituminous wood which are buried beneath beds 
of clay and sand. Itis found in the greatest 
quantity on the Prussian coast of the Baltic Sea. 
It exhales a fragrant odor when burned. For- 
merly it was held in great repute as a medicine, 
being regarded as a charm against disease and 
witchcraft. The Greeks and Romans regarded 
it with superstition, and mythology supposed it 
to be the solidified tear-drops of the sisters of 
Phaethon (the youth who attempted to drive the 
chariot of the sun one day, and whom Jupiter 
killed with a thunderbolt to save the earth from 
being burned up asa result of his rashness). 
These sisters hunting for his body were changed 
into poplar trees, and their tears to amber. An- 
other superstition was that it was a concretion 
of birds’ tears. Moore in his ‘‘Lalla Rookh”’ 
says: 

Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber, 
That ever the sorrowing sea-bird hath wept. 
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P. 237. ‘‘ Hy-gro-met’ric moisture.’’ Moist- 
ure absorbed from the atmosphere. 

‘*E-lec-troph’o-rus.’”’ ‘‘An instrument for 
exciting electricity, and for repeating the charge 
indefinitely by induction.” The original appa- 
ratus to which the word was applied, consisted 
of ‘‘a flat, smooth cake of resin as an electric, 
upon which is placed a corresponding piece of 
metal, with an insulating handle as conductor.” 
The name is derived from two Greek words 
meaning electricity and to bear. By substitut- 
ing for the last word the Greek term to spy, the 
name electroscope is formed. 

P. 238. ‘‘Vul’can-ite.’’ India rubber which 
has been made hard and horn-like by causing it 
when raised to a high temperature to combine 
with sulphur. It is also called ebonite because 
usually being black it resembles ebony. 

P. 247. ‘‘Muschenbroeck ”’ (miis-ken-brook), 
Pieter van. 

P. 251. “St. Elmo’s fire.’’ Various explana- 
tions of this name are given, one being that it 
was so called by the Spaniards because with them 
St. Elmo was the patron saint of sailors. The 
name is thought by many to be a corruption of 
Helena (Helen of Troy), the sister of Castor and 
Pollux. When two lights are seen, called Castor 
and Pollux, it is considered a sign of fair 
weather ; one ball, called Helena, is looked upon 
as a badomen. It is also claimed that the name is 
derived from St. Erasmus, a Syrian martyr of 
the third century, and the phenomenon is also 
called the fire of St. Elias, St. Nicholas, St. 
Clara, and composant or corposant, that is, cor- 
pus sanctum, Yatin for holy body. 

P. 268. ‘‘Mahomet’s coffin.”” The mosque 
of ‘“‘the great prophet’’ is in the eastern ex- 
tremity of the city of Medina, and within the 
mosque is his tomb. It is concealed by a cur- 
tain of silk and is said by the Mohammedans 
never to have been seen by a Christian, and is 
no longer to be seen by the Moslemsthemselves. 
The attendants declare that any one looking at 
it now would be blinded by the supernatural 
light. Washington Irving says, ‘‘The marvel- 
ous tale, so long considered veritable, that the 
coffin of Mahomet remained suspended in the 
air without any support, and which Christian 
writers accounted for by supposing that it was of 
iron and dextrously placed midway between 
two magnets, is proved to be an idle fiction.” 
It is said that Burckhardt (1784-1817), a cele- 
brated Swiss traveler, disguised as an Arab, 
visited the mosque, and discovered that thestory 
was a hoax passed off by the Moslems on all 
visitors. 

P. 285. ‘‘Pe-riph’e-ry.”” The circumference 
of a circle or of any curvilinear figure. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


WILKINSON’S ‘‘PREPARATORY AND COLLEGE 
COURSES IN ENGLISH.” 

1. Q. What educational advantages did 
Cicero enjoy? A. The best that Rome, Athens, 
and other centers of learning could afford. 

2. Q. What profession did headopt? A. That 
of lawyer. 

3. Q. How did he make it serve him? A. As 
a stepping-stone to political promotion. 

4. Q. For what was he distinguished while 
questor in Sicily? A. Ability and probity. 

5. Q. What did he set about dofng on his re- 
turn from this province to Rome? A. He prac- 
ticed every art of popularity and kept himself 
constantly in the sight of the Romans. 

6. Q. What was his first really great display 
of oratory? A. His impeachment of Verres. 

7. Q. What great political crime marked the 
year of Cicero’s consulship? A. The conspiracy 
of Catiline. 

8. Q. Whatis known as the First Oration 
against Catiline? A. The strain of personal in- 
vective directed against that conspirator. 


9. Q. What was its effect? A. It drove Cat- 
iline into voluntary exile. 

10. Q. What is the attitude assumed by 
Cicero in vindicating himself for permitting 
Catiline to escape? A. He boldly makes a 
merit of his conduct. 

11. Q. What was the effect of Cicero’s four 


powerful orations? A. The conspiracy was sup- 
pressed, and the remaining leaders put to death. 

12. Q. How did Cicero manifest his own 
pleasure in the success of this plan? A. He 
never wearied praising himself. 

13. Q. What great calamity sprang out ofthe 
very heart of this success? A. Cicero’s exile. 

14. Q. What caused this? A. The conspira- 
tors were Roman citizens, and they had been 
put to death illegally without trial. 

15. Q. How did the thought of exile affect 
Cicero? A. He questioned whether it would 
not be better to commit suicide. 

16. Q. What compensation awaited him? 
A. A re-action took place in his favor, and in a 
year and a half he came back as a conqueror. 

17. Q. How did he spend the next few years? 
A. In the practice of his profession, and later 
as the governor of Cilicia. 

18. Q. Whose side did Cicero take in the 
duel for empire between Czesar and Pompey? 
A. That of the latter. 


19. Q. Upon advice how did Cicero reluc- 
tantly seek favor with Czesar the conqueror? 
A. He wrote him a propitiatory letter. 

20. Q. Was Cicero guilty of complicity in 
Ceesar’s murder? A. No, but he openly re- 
joiced over it. 

21. Q. What severe calamity befell Cicero 
about this time? A. The death of his daughter. 

22. Q. What occasioned Cicero’s bitter de- 
nunciation of Mark Antony? A. The attempt 
of the latter to revive Czesarism. 

23. Q. By what name are the fourteen ora- 
tions devoted to this arraignment known? 
A. Cicero’s Philippics. 

24. Q. How did Antony revenge himself for 
these Philippics? A. On the establishment of 
the Second Triumvirate he placed Cicero’s name 
in the list of those condemned to death. 

25. Q. Which of Cicero’s miscellaneous 
works must be termed essays? A. Those writ- 
ten on Old Age and Friendship. 

26. Q. What are his chief philosophical 
works? A. The De Finibus, the Academica, the 
Tusculan Disputations, and the De Officiis. 

27. Q. Towhom was the last named work 
addressed? A. To his unworthy son Marcus. 

28. Q. Which one of Cicero’s works is al- 
most such as Addison might have issued in his 
Spectator? A. The De Senectute. 

29. Q. In what two capacities has Cicero been 
studied in the text-book? A. That of orator 
and writer. 

30. Q. What is the most remarkable trait in 
all of his works? A. The modern style in which 
they are composed. 

31. Q. What relationship existed between the 
Elder and the Younger Pliny? A. The one 
was the nephew and adopted son of the other. 

32. Q. What field of study was the specialty 
of the Elder Pliny? A. Natural history. 

33. Q. How did he lose his life? A. In the 
eruption of Vesuvius. 

34. Q. What offices of dignity and trust did 
Pliny the Younger hold? A. He rose succes- 
sively through nearly all of them until he 
reached the consulship. 

35. Q. In what form are his chief literary 
productions? A. Letters. 

36. Q. A glimpse of what usage in the literary 
world before the days of printing is given in one of 
these letters? A. That of a writer assembling his 
friends in order to read to them his productions. 
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37. Q. What letter will make the name of 
Pliny memorable as long as the Christian re- 
ligion endures? A. The one written to the 
Emperor Trajan regarding the persecution of 
Christians. 

38. Q. In what respect are Pliny’s writings 
like those of Cicero? A. In their modern, life- 
like tone. 

39. Q. In what threefold capacity did Quin- 
tilian run a famous career? A. As advocate, 
rhetorician, and man of letters. 

40. Q. What position among Roman writers 
does Quintilian hold? A. Prince among critics. 

41. Q. Who was his great contemporary and 
rival? A. Seneca. 

42. Q. How did the two differ in their writ- 
ings? A. Seneca sought a brilliant, artificial 
style; Quintilian, simplicity, naturalness, truth. 

43- Q. What double purpose is the chapter 
on Quintilian madeto serve? A. That of bi- 
ography and of a general review. 

44. Q. What adapts it to the latter use? 
A. Quintilian passed under review every Roman 
author studied. 

45. Q. What place in Roman literature does 
he assign to Virgil? A. The first, and far ahead 
ofall the rest. 


STEELE’S ‘‘CHAUTAUQUA PHYSICS.” 

1. Q. From what is the word electricity de- 
rived? A. Greek name of amber (elektron). 

2. Q. Whatis known of electricity? A. Only 
its laws, nothing of its nature. 

3. Q. Under what two heads is it discussed ? 
A. Frictional and voltaic electricity. 

4. Q. In how many ways does frictional elec- 
tricity manifest itself? A. By attraction and re- 
pulsion, or as positive and negative. 

5. Q. What is the theory regarding it? 
A. That it exists in every body with its two 
forms in a state ot equilibrium ; and when this 
equilibrium is disturbed, separation follows and 
then each form manifests itself. 

6. Q. What is an electroscope? 
strument for detecting electricity. 

7. Q. What is a conductor? A. A body 
which allows electricity to pass freely through it. 

8. Q. When is a body said to be charged? 
A. When it is electrically excited. 

9. Q. What part of a body may be charged? 
A. Only the surface. 

Io. Q. Onacylinder where is the electrical 
density the greatest ? A. At the ends. 

11. Q. When is a body said to be insulated? 
A. When it is in contact only with some non- 
conducting substance. 

12. Q. What is a dielectric? 
through which induction occurs. 


A. An in- 


A. A body 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


13. Q. Explain what is meant by “ bound’’ 
electricity? A. An object charged by induc- 
tion cannot have its electricity conducted away 
as long as it remains in the presence of the ex- 
citing body ; the latter holds it captive. 

14. Q. What apparatus shows the laws of in- 
duction and of bound electricity? A. The Ley- 
den jar. 

15. Q. How isthe Leyden jar discharged ? 
A. By bringing a conductor provided with an in- 
sulating handle, in contact with the outside coat- 
ing and the knob. 

16. Q. Of what phenomenon of nature is the 
discharge of the Leyden jar an exact represen- 
tation? As Lightning. 

17. Q. Whatservesas the conductor? A. The air. 

18. Q. What causes lightning to assume a 
zigzag course? A. The conducting power of the 
air is never quite uniform and the immense spark 
moves along the line of least resistance. 

19. Q. Whatcauses thunder? A. The spark 
suddenly heats the air which expands and in- 
stantly collapses. 

20. Q. Upon what principle are lightning 
rods based? A. That lightning always seeks the 
best conductor. 

21. Q. In what does their greatest value con- 
sist? A. In quietly restoring the equilibrium be- 
tween the earth and the clouds, and thus lessen- 
ing the liability of a discharge. 

22. Q. What is voltaic, or current, electricity ? 
A. That produced by a battery. 

23. Q. What did Galvani think he had dis- 
covered in his so-called animal magnetism? 
A. The agent by which the will controls the 
muscles. 

24. Q. Whatdid Volta discover to be the real 
source of this electricity? A. The contact of 
dissimilar metals. 

25. Q. Of what does the voltaic pile (the first 
battery) consist? A. Plates of zinc and cop- 
per separated by pieces of moistened flannel. 

26. Q. What is meant by the term electric 
current? A. The continuous neutralization and 
renewal of electric potential in the closed voltaic 
circuit. 

27. Q. As there is no transfer of matter, how 
came the word current to beused? A. By anal- 
ogy it was applied to the transfer of energy. 

28. Q. Whatis the unitof measure for electro- 
motive force? A. The volt. 

29. Q. What is an ohm (6m)? 
of measure for electrical resistance. 

30. Q. Of what is an ampére the unit of 
measure? A. Of the effective current obtained 
when the electro-motive force acts against the 
resistance. 

31. Q. What is the law for finding the cur- 


A. The unit 
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rent strength in ampéres? A. It is equal to the 
electro-motive force in volts divided by the re- 
sistance in ohms. 

32. Q. What is a galvanometer? A. Any 
instrument designed to measure the strength of 
an electric current. 

33. Q. In the attempt to remedy what evil 
have many special kinds of batteries been de- 
vised? A. Thecollection of hydrogen upon the 
plate in connection with the positive pole, which 
tends to neutralize the electro-motive force. 

34. Q. Whatis electrolysis? A. The decompo- 
sition of compound bodies by the voltaic current. 

35. Q. What is electrotyping? A. Deposit- 
ing, by electricity, metals in solution. 

36. Q. What effect has a current of electricity 
upon a magnetic needle?, A. It turns the 
needle at right angles with the current. 

37. Q. What is Ampére’s rule for determining 
the direction of the current? A. To imagine a 


little swimmer going with the current and facing 
the needle ; the needle will turn to his left. 

38. Q. Whatisanelectro-magnet? A. A pair 
of coils of wire placed around the arms of a U- 
shaped rod of soft iron, whose magnetic strength 
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comes and goes as the current is made or broken. 

39. Q. To what great invention did the dis- 
covery of the power of the electro-magnet lead ? 
A. The electric telegraph. 

40. Q. Whatisknown asthe aurora? A. The 
luminous phenomenon which appears about the 
poles of the earth’s axis. 

41. Q. Why is it inferred to be due to elec- 
trical action? A. It disturbs the magnetic 
needle, and acts on the telegraph wires. 

42. Q. How is the telephone enabled to re- 
produce speech? A. By utilizing magneto- 
electric currents. 

43. Q. How are these magneto-electric cur- 
rents produced? A. The sound of the voice 
makes a thin disk of soft iron vibrate against a 
magnet pole ; disturbances thus produced in the 
strength of the magnet traverse the coil of wire 
and reach the distant telephone. 

44. Q. How must the currents employed for 
electric lighting differ from the telephone cur- 
rents? A. They must be continuous. 

45. Q. What name is given to the magneto- 
electric machine that accomplishes this result ? 
A. The dynamo. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY.—CHINESE LEGISLA- 
TION. 

1. What rights were secured to the Chinese 
by the Burlingame treaty ? 

2. What modifications of prior conventions 
were made in the treaty of November 1880? 

3. On what ground did President Arthur veto 
the bill in 1882 suspending Chinese immigration 
for twenty years ? 

4. When was the bill signed which fixed the 
period of suspension at ten years? 

5. When did China, of her own accord, pro- 
pose to establish a system to prohibit her labor- 
ers from coming to the United States? 

6. As a result of this proposition what action 
was taken by the United States? 

7. Why did the Chinese government refuse 
to ratify the treaty of 1888? 

8. For what did the recent Chinese Enumer- 
ation bill provide? 

9. What was the object of the bill? 

Io. What amendments to it were proposed by 
Senator Evarts? 


ROMAN AMUSEMENTS. 
1. According to Juvenal, for what two things 
only did the Roman populace care? 


2. How many holidays were there in the 
Roman year ? 

3. Upon whom did the burden for the expense 
of the spectacles enacted on holidays, fall? 

4. From what four classes were the comba‘- 
ants in the arena taken? 

5. What was the main entertainment provided 
in the Great Circus? 

6. What was the main difference between the 
Greek and Roman chariot races? 

7. What colors were worn on racing days by 
jockeys and the factions to which they belonged ? 

8. The size of the theaters putting hearing at a 
disadvantage, what superseded the drama in 
popularity ? 

g. In what characters of the Atellan farce is it 
supposed the modern Harlequin and Punchinello 
originated ? 

10. What games of ball are mentioned by 
Latin writers? 

11. What games of chance were popular? 

12. In what field sports did the Romans de- 
light ? 

13. What games were played that resembled 
chess and backgammon ? 

14. What was the game of morra and what 
proverb is connected with it ? 
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15. What toys were familiar to the Roman 
child ? . 


ENGRAVINGS.—IV. SUBSTITUTES FOR. 

1. What process is gradually superseding en- 
graving? 

2. What is the meaning of the word hélio- 
gravure? 

3. What is lithography? 

4. Where are the best stones found for litho- 
graphic work? 

5. Chromo is the abbreviated form of what 
word? 

6. What is a chromo-lithograph ? 

7. How are the backgrounds in chromo- 
lithographs made to represent canvas? 

8. What is the value of photo-lithography ? 

9. What is photo-xylography ? 

10. What is meant by photo-intaglio en- 
gtaving? 


PROBLEMS IN PHYSICS.—IV. HEAT AND LIGHT. 


1. Water boils at one place on a mountain 
side at 194° F., and at another at 183° F. Whatis . 
the difference in elevation ? 

2. Change 45°C. to the equivalent Fahren- 
heit reading. 

3. Find the equivalent Centigrade reading 


for 50° F. 

4. Express 75° C. in Réaumer reading, 

5. Ifa gas measures Io cubic centimeters at 
59° F., what will be its volume at 302° F., the rate 
of expansion being one four hundred ninetieth ? 

6. 2,000 lbs. of water at the freezing point 
would be warmed to what temperature by the 
heat generated by a cannon ball weighing 150 
lbs. and moving 1,920 ft. per second ? 

7. How many candles are required to produce 
at a distance of 6 ft. the same illuminating ef- 
fect as one candle at a distance of 2 ft. ? 

8. What must be the angle of incidence that 
the angle between the incident and the line of 
vision shall be 30°? ; 

g. A standard candle placed 2 ft. from 
screen, and a lamp4 ft. from a screen, cast 
shadows of equal intensity. What is the candle 
power of the lamp? 

10. How many times could light travel around 
the earth in one second? 


SPECIAL MEMORIAL DAY.—CICERO. 


1. What Greek poet was one of the teachers 
of Cicero at Rome? 

2. For whom had Cicero invented the title, 
“The Father of his Country ’’? 

3. How did Cicero obtain his wealth ? 

4. What actor proved a remarkable advocate 
for the banished Cicero by so throwing into 
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Andromache’s lament for her absent father his 
own feeling for Cicero as to move his whole 
audience to sympathy for the exile? 

5. Who was Tiro to whom Cicero wrote the 
numerous letters which best show his kindness 
of heart? 

6. Who said of Cicero’s treatise on “Old 
Age,” that ‘“‘it made one long to grow old’’? 

7. What has been given as the reason for 
Cicero’s divorcing his second wife? 

8. When Cicero’s head was carried to Rome, 
who is said to have pierced the tongue with her 
needle in revenge for the sarcasms it had uttered 
against her? 

g. By a singular coincidence to whom was the 
message announcing Mark Antony’s death ad- 
dressed ? 

Io. What does Addison say concerning Cicero’s 
talking of himself? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR MAY. 
NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 

1. Washington. 2. The circulation of the re- 
ports ot the Paris Exposition regarding the great 
European universities. 3. A university at the 
capital endowed by the Federal Government to 
the amount of $20,000,000, yielding 5 per cent 
interest ; the income to be used for buildings, 
furnishings, and the general support of the uni- 
versity. 4. That of 1787. 5. The stimulation 
which it gave to state and local enterprise. 
6. Thirty-three at least. 7. The National Mu- 
seum, the Congressional Library, the National 
Observatory, and the Bureau of Education. 
8. To conduct original researches or verify ex- 
periments on the physiology of plants and ani- 
mals; their diseases and remedies; the advan- 
tage of rotative cropping; the analysis of soil 
and water ; and such other experiments and re- 
searches as bear on the agricultural industry of 
the United States. 9. Each Congressional dis- 
trict and territory and the District of Columbia 
is entitled to send one cadet. The President 
also appoints annually ten cadets at large. 
Io. The Hon. George Bancroft, then Secretary 
of the Navy. 11. One for each member or dele- 
gate of the House of Representatives, one from 
the District of Columbia, and ten appointed at 
large by the President. 12. In 1800. 13. By 
deposits from the Smithsonian Institution, pur- 
chase, copyright, donation, and exchange. 14. Col- 
lecting such statistics and facts as shall show the 
condition and progress of education, and diffus- 
ing such information as shall aid in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of efficient school systems 
and otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country. 15. By distributing 
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$77,000,000 in 8 years among the states and terri- 
tories in proportion to the illiteracy in each. 
ROMAN LIBRARIES. 

1. That which L. Amilius Paulus, the con- 
queror of Macedonia, brought over from the 
palace of King Perseus. 2. After changing 
hands several times it fell into the possession of 
some ignorant people who, hearing that the 
king of Pergamon was collecting books for a new 
library, buried it underground in a damp place 
where it was much damaged by mildew. 3. It 
should b= exposed toward the east because most 
convenient for reading in the early morning 
hours and also because less favorable for the de- 
velopment of moths and mildew in the books. 
4. Because they were never warmed by artificial 
heat as that would be accompanied by the dan- 
ger of conflagration and favor the development 
of moths. 5. One contained the Iliad and Odys- 
sey of Homer, one the Metamorphoses of Ovid, 
one the opera omnia of Virgil. 6. Borrowed 
from Athens to copy, but sent back the copies 
and kept the originals. 7. About A. U. C. 717, 
by Asinius Pollio, the author. 8. Augustus. 
g. The library of Octavia, the one in the palace 
of Tiberius, the one connected with the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, and the library of Apollo 
on the Palatine. 10. Next to the episcopal 
chair. 11. Pope Damasus who occupied the 
chair of St. Peter between 366 and 384. The 
building stood until 1486. 12. The medallion 
or image of the author whose works were in the 
case. 13. No, they were placed horizontally. 
14. Illuminated on a small piece of parchment 
and pasted on the back of the volume. 15. Books 
with leaves of ivory ; the library of Trajan. 

ENGRAVINGS.—III. 

1. After the face of the block of wood has been 
made even and smooth, it is covered with flake 
white; upon this the drawing is made with a 
lead pencil, pen, brush, or with lead pencil and 
brush. The engraver then cuts away the sur- 
face around the lines of the drawing, thus leav- 
ing in relief the lines which are to be printed. 
2. The wood generally used for fine engraving 
is box-wood and mahogany, maple, pine, and 
sometimes pear, apple, and peach for the 
coarser. 3. The subject to be engraved is pho- 
tographed directly upon the block, and the time 
and expense of the drawing are saved by this 
means. 4. The various methods each engraver 
adopts peculiar to himself to produce the desired 
effects. 5. Different workmen engrave the vari- 
ous blocks; then the blocks are fitted together 
and clamped. 6. Itis engraving executed in 
dots instead of lines. 7. Engraving in wood in 
which every line is either drawn on the block 
or else photographed from pen and pencil draw- 
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ing in reduced size ; the work of the engraver 
being to remove the wood between the lines. 
8. An engraving in which the drawing being in 
wash, gauche, or oil paint the engraver must 
invent the lines, which he cuts in such a man- 
mer as to render when printed the exact 
shades of the original drawing. 9. ‘‘A process 
of engraving on an etching-ground which gives 
to the subject the appearance of being raised 
from the surface of the print, as if embossed. It 
is frequently employed in the representation of 
coins, medals, bas-reliefs, etc.’”’ 10. A fac- 
simile of the engraving is obtained by moisten- 
ing the engraving with dilute phosphotic acid 
and transferring the ink from the impression to 
aplate of zinc. The plate is then subjected to 
the action of an acid which leaves in relief the 
portions thus protected, from which prints can 
be taken easily. 
SPECIAL MEMORIAL DAY.—HORACE. 
1. .‘‘When from my nurse, erewhile on Vul- 
tur’s steep 
I strayed beyond the bound.”’ 
—Conington’s translation. 
2. His literary master at Rome noted for his 
flogging propensities. 
3. “To see my dress 
And slaves attending, you’d have thought, no 
less 
Than patrimonial fortunes old and great 
Had furnished forth the charges of my state.”’ 
4. His paternal acres were confiscated and he 
was left penniless. 
5. ‘‘Want stared me in the face, so then and 
there 
I took to scribbling verse in sheer despair.’’ 
6. Canidia and Sagana. 
7. ‘‘First from the roll I strike myself of those 
I poets call, 
For merely to compose in verse is not the 
all in all.’’ 
8. The fact that so many English travelers 
visit it with so much enthusiasm. 
g. ‘‘ With what I have completely blest, 
My happy little Sabine nest.”’ 
to. The Roman poet Propertius. 11. Ofellus. 
12. ‘‘The undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveler returns.’’ 13. ‘‘To carry 
logs of wood into a forest.’”” 14. Mzecenas. 
15. ‘‘Of writing well, be sure the secret lies 
In wisdom ; therefore study to be wise.’’ 


PROBLEMS IN PHYSICS.—III. SOUND. 

I. 10,900 ft. 2. 2,350 ft. 3. 62°F. 4. 1.3I-- 
ft. 5. 100. 6. 3 lbs. 7. 500. 8 384. 
g. 2 ft. 10. The presence of one beat each sec- 
ond will be clearly discernible. In ‘‘ Answers to 
Problems” (May issue) omit ounces in No. 3, and 
for No. 5 read 4% cu. ft. 
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C. CLASSES. 


1882—1893. 


CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘ THE PIERIANS.”’ 
‘* Redeeming the Time.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—John Lee Draper, Providence, R. I. ; 
the Rev. Leroy Stevens, Mount Pleasant, Pa.; Charles E. 
Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Dr. Edwards, Randolph, 
N. Y.; Miss Amy L. Sanderson, Toronto, Canada; Geo. 
H. Iott, Chicago, Ill.; A. T. Freye, Crestline, Ohio; Miss 
Helen Chenault, Ft. Scott, Kan.; S. M. Delano, New Or- 
leans, La.; Miss Sarah Young, Danville, Ky.; Mr. Seymour 
Dean, French Creek, N. Y. 

Eastern Secretary—Miss G. L,. Chamberlain, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 

Western Secretary—The Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggs- 
ville, Il. 

Treasurer—Mrs. E. P. Wood, 252 General Taylor Street, 
New Orleans, La. 

Class Trustee—Dr. J. T. Edwards, Randolph, N. Y. 

Items for this column should be sent to Miss G. L. 
Chamberlain, Plainfield, N. J. 

CLASS FLOWER—THE TUBEROSE. 


THE Class of ’90 has the largest enrollment of 
any one of the twelve C. L. S. C. Classes. Its 
record for good work and strong class feeling 
has been well sustained during the four years. 


The time is approaching for us to show whether 
our final record shall justify us in claiming the 
honor of the largest enrollment among the 


graduating classes. This is our test year, our 
final opportunity. Let us measure up to it. 
More than forty assemblies will hold recognition 
days during the summer of 1890. The Class of 
’90 should be well represented at each. 

TEN members of ’90 from the Oriental Circle 
in India are entering upon their fourth year’s 
work. They are a zealous missionary band and 
their zeal is evidently “‘ according to knowledge,” 
for no difficulties however formidable have been 
able to discourage these stanch Chautauquans. 
Two report from Shahjahanpora, one from 
Lucknow, three from Cawnpore, and four from 
Bareilly. Oncea year the circle, which contains 
a strong force of ’92’s also, meets for mutual 
good fellowship; and the Chautauqua circle has 
proved a strong bond in the lives of these busy 
missionaries. 

Many of the ’go’s have not been satisfied with 
the small amount of twenty-five cents assigned 
to them as their contribution to the class build- 
ing fund, and we are happy to acknowledge the 
receipt of a number ot contributions of one dol- 
lar each. Enthusiasm has reached even the 
high water-mark of a five dollar bill in several 
instances, while circles that are rich in good 


works, though not in this world’s goods, have 
combined their resources and made substantial 
contributions to the class treasury. This is a 
point worthy of special mention, for where it 
is inconvenient for one person to forward a 
small contribution, several could combine and 
remit the money safely by draft or post-office or- 
der. Oh, that every ’90 circle would rise to this 
occasion! We shall be four thousand strong at 
least, at graduation and, an average of twenty-five 
cents per member makes the Class Building an 
accomplished fact. 


CLASS OF 1891.—‘* THE OLYMPIANS.” 


‘* So run that ye may obtain.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, D. D., Manchester, 
N. H. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, 
Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, Jackson, Mich. ;the Rev. 
J. A. Smith, Johnsonburgh, N. Y.; W. H. Wescott, Holley, 
N. Y.; the Rev. J. S. Ostrander, D.D., 314 President Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Hawley, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Secretary—Mrs. Hattie E. Buell, 2604 Main Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Harriet A. H. Wilkie, Onon- 
doga Valley, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Prof. Fred. Starr, New Haven, Conn. 

Class Trustee—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander. 

CLass FLOWERS—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CHaT.—Our wise man who 
may be chosen in the future to make up our 
Chautauqua Almanac, will record in the advice 
for spring, ‘‘ About this time look out for the pre- 
liminary symptoms of Chautauqua fever. Itisa 
periodical disease that comes over certain liter- 
ary people at the breaking up of winter.’? Have 
you felt thesymptoms? At first there is a con- 
stant recurring of the idea that summer assem- 
blies are preparing for great things. Then come 
sundry flutterings of the heart, followed by a 
marked desire to go to Chautauqua, where 
Bishop Vincent rules from the Chancellor's 
chair. Congestive chills follow in some 
cases, where individuals live at a distance 
from the beautiful lake in south-western New 
York, and the pocket-books are closed with 
many sighs. New flushes of expectation course 
through thesystem, and resolves are made to go 
either to the original Chautauqua or to some of 
the local assemblies near home. 

Chautauqua fever is an impulse that had _bet- 
ter be encouraged ; it is a sign of vitality rather 
than infirmity, an infatuation that is eminent- 
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ly sane, an enthusiasm that is consistent with 
self-control, an epidemic that passes over the fool- 
ish and strikes only the wise, a thirst that is 
quenched only at the fountains of knowledge, 
and a projection of the mind from the rou- 
tine of daily life to the restful fields of recre- 
ation, recuperation, and inspiration. 

If your purses will allow, give way to the im- 
pulse and begin to make your plans for the 
summer gathering. Members of ’91 will find 
classmates at all these places. The school 
teacher will be helped in the Teachers’ Re- 
treat; the student will find assistance in the 
language drill of the camp college ; lovers of 
art may add to their skill and taste, under the 
personal influence of noted artists; theologians 
may build up physical strength in the balmy 
air of the woods, and fill their quivers with 
arrows, sharpened on the grit of the Bema ; over- 
burdened business men may rest from their toil, 
and find delightful change of mind in the open 
air lectures and concerts of the Auditorium ; 
housewives may find respite from the worry and 
care of servants and the conduct of an establish- 
ment. Hotels of moderate rates open their 
doors to all, and music enchants the senses. 

If you can, plan to go. Remember that Chau- 
tauqua assemblies are not dress parades. Leave 
your Saratoga trunks at home, plan for comfort, 
and aim to get the most out of the gathering for 
body and spirit. 

CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘' THE COLUMBIA.” 
“Seek and ye shall obtain.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Ill. 

Second Vice-President—F. W. Gunsaulus, IIl. 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Frank Beard, N. Y.; Dr. 
P. S. Henson, Ill.; Charles P. Williamson, Ky.; the Rev. 
J.C. Hurlbut, N. J.; Mr. J. T. Barnes, N.J.; Mr. E. P. 
Brook, N. Y.; Issa Tanimura, Japan; Mr. J. S. Davis, Al- 
bany, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Jane P. Allen, University of North Da- 
kota, N. D. 

Treasurer and Member of Building Committee—Lewis E. 
Snow, Mo. 

Class Trustee—Mr. J. P. Barnes, Rahway, N. J. 

CLass FLOWER—CARNATION. 


’92, give heed to this: ‘‘The general diffu- 
sion of half-digested information does not raise 
the general level of intelligence, which can only 
be raised to any purpose by thorough self-culture, 
by assimilation, digestion, meditation.’”’—Charles 
Dudley Warner. Chautauqua aims to “raise 
the general level of intelligence.’’ Let us be 
her worthy representatives. 

A ’92 from New York State reports, ‘‘I have 
bought thirty-one books since I began my work 
asa Chautauquan. Of course I do not pretend to 
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say that I have mastered or even attempted to 
read the contents of all these volumes, but the 
Chautauqua course is doing this for me—it has 
aroused my interest in subjects that I never 
thought of before, and my books are my greatest 
delight; life has been a new thing to me in these 
last two years and you can understand why I am 
an enthusiastic Chautauquan.”’ 


CLASS OF 1893.—‘‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 


“* Study to be what you wish to seem.”’ 
OFFICERS. 
President—The Rev. R. C. Dodds, 33 Oak St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Evanston, IIl.; 
Miss Kate McGillivray, Port Colborne, Province Ontario, 
Canada; The Rev. D. T. C. Timmons, Tyler, Texas. 
Secretary—Mrs. L,. Ll. Rankin, Room 3, Wesley Block, 
Columbus, Ohio. : 
Treasurer—Miss Julia J. Ketcham, Plainfield, N. J. 
Building Committee—Mr. Dodds; Mr. Rankin. 
Assembly Treasurer and Trustee for the Union Class 
Building—Mr. George E. Vincent. 


EMBLEM—THE ACORN. 

’93’s like the Athenians of old are ever ready 
for some new thing and it seems they are not to 
be disappointed. TH CHAUTAUQUAN for March 
gave a full account of.the Chautauqua Circle in 
the penitentiary at Lincoln, Nebraska. The 
April number alluded to correspondence with a 
’93 from Sing-Sing prison applying for member- 
ship—-and this month we can report a similar inter- 
estinthe Northwest. At Stillwater, Minnesota, 
is situated one of the best managed state prisons 
in the country, and here, through the efforts, first 
of a Chautauqua student in Minneapolis, and 
second through the influence of a bright, active 
young man within the walls of the prison, the 
work has been introduced. The names of 78 
persons willing to enter the Chautauqua work 
have been taken, and a first class of 24 has been 
formed. As soon as this class is fully in hand a 
second will be formed. A sanguine member de- 
clares that four classes of twenty-four each are 
almost certain to result. The officials of the 
institution have shown the greatest kindness 
and helpfulness in the efforts to introduce the 
work. Zhe Prison Mirror, an admirable little 
sheet edited and published by the inmates, gives 
the movement a hearty greeting, declaring that 
it is greatly to be desired that the C. L. S. C. 
gain a firm footing in the prison for the incen- 
tive it would be to many to form habits of self- 
improvement ; and it gives the sensible advice 
to go slow in forming the classes. The under- 
taking seems to have opened finely, to have 
zealous and wise leaders and an earnest mem- 
bership. Here is work for Minnesota Chautau- 
quans, an opportunity such as is offered to but 
few. The care of this important movement will, 
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we know, not be confined to ’93’s, but as the 
members of this circle are our classmates, let us 
see to it that they do not lack class sympathy 
and co-operation. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

THE following names are added to the list of 
graduates of the Class of 1889. 

Mullin, Anna E. W., Kan. 

Adams, Herbert William, Mass. 

Cooper, Lillie F., Ky. 

Fosdick, Lucien J., Mass. 

Page, Gertrude E., Mass. 

Peirson, Armedia, N. Y. 

THE A. E. Dunning Circle of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
composed of graduates of 88, recently held a 
parlor sale, the results of which, amounting to 
twenty-five dollars, were sent to the treasurer 
of the ’88 Class Building fund. 


THE following communication from a grad- 
uate of ’83 comes most appropriately under the 
head of class items, since there are few of the 
Cc. L. S. C. Classes which do not number one 
or more foreign missionaries among their mem- 
bership. Weare sure that some of the Chau- 
tauquans in this favored land will be glad to re- 
spond to this call. The letter which was ad- 
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dressed to the Central Office reads as follows: ‘J 
wonder if you have any second-hand Chautau- 
qua books which you would be willing to donate 
to a foreign missionary shortly returning to Per- 
sia. I have given her three volumes of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN (she having one year) to com- 
plete the course. She is anxious to start a read- 
ing class among the girls who have left the 
mission schools, so that they may in a measure 
keep up interest in good things, and from going 
backward in their daily life.’’ The address to 
which books may be sent is Mrs. J. H. Shedd, 
53 Fifth Ave., New York. 

A COMMUNICATION from the class officers re- 
cently mailed to all members of ’89, has resulted 
thus far in more than fifty dollars for the build- 
ing fund. 

Mrs. E. N. Davipson, of Harbor, Ohio, sec- 
retary of the Class of ’89, has secured the nega- 
tive of the photograph of the Amphitheater taken 
last summer with the ’89 Recognition Day dec- 
orations, and will be glad to furnish members of 
the class with copies as desired, one-third of her 
receipts being devoted to the Class Building fund. 
Two styles will be prepared, one on thin cards 
11x14 inches suitable for framing, at 75 cts each, 
the other Iox12 inches on heavy beveled cards 
for easels. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 
Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


**We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


‘‘Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


‘‘Never be Discouraged.”’ 


c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OrEenInc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

SPEeciaL SUNDAY—N ber, d Sunday. 
MiILton Day—December 9. 

CoLtzece Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 

AppiIson Day—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 





HE month of Juneis the last working month 


of the C. L. S.C. year. The Scribe feels 
that his occupation is going, that this is his last 
chance for three months to preach to his local 
circle constituency. One theme is uppermost 
in his mind. What is this constituency going 
to do through the summer? Go to the Assem- 
blies, undoubtedly, if it can. But the Scribe is 
confident that the great majority cannot go at 
all, that many can go for but a short time, and 
that the membership of most circles will remain 


CicERO Day—June 17. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 

St. Pavut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


above the quorum-point all summer. Now are 
all the delights of the outing, all the pleasures 
of sight-seeing, of excursions, of adventure, to be 
lost to them because they cannot leave their 
homes? Ingenuity, forbid! If the mountain 
does not come to Mahomet, Mahomet will go to 
the mountain. If an outing is not forthcoming, 
it must be found. Nothing is easier. Your lo- 
cal circle is a perfected fact. Instead of suspend- 
ing during the summer, use the organization you 
have for a summer of pleasure. But how? 
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Elect an outing committee instead of a program 
committee, a leader of sports instead of a presi- 
dent, adopt a game instead of a book, wear a 
flower in place of a badge, then go instead of 
read, play instead of recite. Is yours a city cir- 
cle, then the committee must plan trips to 
neighboring resorts, picnics to parks, visits to 
places of interest. It must learn to use the 
moonlight prodigally. It must elect a game, 
say tennis, and provide a regular place for the 
circle to play. 

The circle which has its home in a village or 
small city is fortunate inleed. All that is 
missed in winter by lack of opportunities to hear 
good music, see great men, to mingle in 
large movements is fully compensated for now 
by opportunities to see the summer in all its 
moods, to live on the most intimate terms 
with nature in her own fastnesses. Here driv- 
ing parties are possible to even thin pocket- 
books, here an all day outing means little de- 
lay or fatigue in reaching a point. Here the 
sunsets, the forests, the fields, the flowers, the 
birds that the city-dwellers must go far to see, 
are at hand. All that remains is to persuade 
one’s self that they are just as delightful at 
home as they would be one hundred miles from 
home and for the program committee to plan 
lavishly. THE CHAUTAUQUAN means to help on 
theseschemes of summering at home by replacing 
its Suggestive Programs by Outing Programs 
in which, no doubt, many a ravishing scheme 
will be unfolded. 

Is it beneath the dignity of bodies whose ob- 
ject has been the “ promotion of true culture’’ 
to make it for three months merely a “‘jolly good 
time”? Are tramps and sports and lawless en- 
joyment inconsistent with Roman politics and 
social discussion and problems in physics? Not 
for the wise man. The present Irish Secretary, 
Mr. Balfour, has just published a treatise on the 
game of golf. THE CHAUTAUQUAN in recog- 
nition of the need of a lighter vein in every se- 
rious purpose announces that its summer num- 
bers will each contain a novelette; a sort of 
mental outing after the tasks of the working 
period. There are but three or four men in the 
United States who can make the lenses for the 
large Newtonian reflectors and at least one of 
them, the Scribe happens to know, though he is 
seventy years old, can walk astretch of ten miles 
without flagging. and does it, too, almost every 
day of his life. Sport and study, books and 
tramps are the best of allies, the best of friends. 
May every local circle in Chautauquadom 
know it before fall. 

NOTES FROM THE UNIONS. 
THE usual excursion to Chautauqua will be 
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held about August 4 by the Brooklyn Chautau- 
qua Assembly. Tickets for round trip, good for 
30 days, $10. All Chautauquans and friends are 
invited. For further information address Miss 
C. A. Teal, secretary, 214 Halsey Street, Brook- 
lyn, or Mr. E. P. Brook, president, 62 William 
Street, New York. 


THE Chautauqua Union of New York City and 
the Brooklyn Chautauqua Assembly are to have 
a moonlight excursion on the 28th of June. 
The steamer Grand Republic, having a capa- 
city for over three thousand passengers, has 
been engaged, and will start at 1 p. m. for a sail 
of forty miles up the Hudson River ; a landing 
will be made at a picturesque island near Peeks- 
kill, where over three hours will be allowed on 
shore, part of which time will be spent in a 
Chautauqua Round Table, at which Bishop J. H. 
Vincent, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
and Dr. Frank Russell have been invited to 
speak. The exercises at the island will close 
with an Athenian Watch-Fire. The tickets are 
strictly limited to within two-thirds of the ca- 
pacity of the boat, and will be sold only through 
the circles, thus assuring a quiet and orderly 
company. Further information may be ob- 
tained of Frank M. Curtis, 2107 Seventh Ave,, 
New York City, or of N. H. Gillette, 283 Nos- 
trand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. No Chautauquan 
can afford to miss this excursion. 


THE St. Louis Chautauqua Union has added 
three circles to its make-up. Its roll now stands: 
Vincent, Lafayette, Union, Fireside, St. John’s, 
Graduate, T. H. E., Central, Harmony, Kim- 
ball, Second Baptist, Carondelet, T. M. Post, 
Delmar, St. Mark’s, Webster. The Union’s 
Longfellow Memorial Meeting was a great suc- 
cess. ——A unique entertainment was given by 
twelve of the Brooklyn Chautauqua circles in 
February. Booths representing different na- 
tions, at which national characters presided, were 
arranged about the hall. A stage performance 
was given by distinguished foreigners who there 
visited the different booths and assisted the oc- 
cupants in serving the guests with appropriate 
viands. The Cossacks and Russians were to be 
found in the Russian booths, where Russian tea 
was dispensed by Russian princesses. The booth 
of Rome was guarded by two Romans in ar- 
mor, with their shields and spears. The chief 
character was Julia. Here grapes, olives, and 
roast pig were served to allvisitors. In Greece, 
Diogenes was seen in his best ; here, also, could be 
seen Clioand Sappho. The visitor to Spain would 
find Ferdinand and Isabella upon the throne, 
and a number of maids, courtiers, and civilians 
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doing honortothem. Here, also, was Colum- 
bus, a suppliant at their throne. 


“THE meeting will please come to order,’ 
says the Scribe, beaming with pleasure as he 
looks over his glasses at the crowd of C. L. S. C. 
delegates each eagerto deliver a message which, 
like Viola’s, is excellently well penned and 
much pains have been taken in conning it. 
‘Mr. President,’’ pipes a small voice from the 
corner of the room ; ‘‘ Mr. President,’’ resounds 
from another quarter in a deep bass; ‘Mr, 
President,’’ comes in an appealing tone from 
near the chairman’s elbow. Now the Scribe 
flatters himself that he is nothing if not impar- 
tial; each shall be heard in turn and shall say 
all that he came tosay. First the 


NEW CIRCLES. 

CanaDA.—Cannington Circle hands in a pro- 
gram which is a fair sample ofthe work required. 
It includes reviews of the text-books and THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN articles, a map study, criticism, 
and a table talk on Virgil.——Fifteen member- 
ship blanks are asked for by the new circle of 
London which has formed in one of the churches 
there, and is to be known as the Dundas Street 
Center C. L. S. C. 

VERMONT.—The two friends who are reading 
together in Putney find the studies full of interest. 

NEw YorxK.—Buffalo has two more circles, one 
called the Mignonette, the other not yet named. 
——West End Circle of Syracuse starts with a 
bright outlook and a long list of members. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Utopian Circle of Pittsburgh 
has a membership of thirteen.—A new circle 
formed in February at Darby. 

VIRGINIA.—‘‘Great enthusiasm prevails in 
our little circle and much good work has been 
done,” says the secretary of the Query at Staun- 
ton. 

FLORIDA.—Five applications for the Class of 
’93 come from Crescent City. The circle is to 
be known as the Talofa. 

TExas.—The Hesperians of Abilene are four- 
teen in number, and have a graduate of ’88 for 
president. 

Oxn10.—Hazleton Circle is connected with St. 
Paul’s English Lutheran Church of Cincinnati, 
and has been hard at work with the pastor as 
teacher since last October. One book at a time 
is the rule. 

ILLINOIS.—Sycamore has a large class, most 
of whom are graduates.——Four ladies in El- 
wood are reading together and three others form 
another circle. 

MICHIGAN.—Ionia and West Bay City have 
new circles. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


WIsconsiIn.—The circle of Racine connected 
with the First Methodist Church has nine mem- 
bers. ——Kewaskum Circle organized with five. 

MINNESOTA.—Eleven applications come from 
Marshall for enrollment among the ’93’s. 

KENTUCKY.—Aurora of Eminence organized 
in December with sixteen members. 

Iowa.—This from the representative of Ot- 
tumwa Circle: ‘‘We began work in October, 
have thirty-three members, follow the work as 
suggested in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and observe 
all the Memorial Days. Sometimes our presi- 
dent questions us upon the lesson, at other times 
one of our number leads in conversation upon 
a subject and all are expected to join. Our 
meetings are full of enthusiasm.’’——Atlantic 
reports four more ’93’s.—The Elizabethan Circle 
of Grinnell has five members and the motto, 
Nulla dies sine linia. ——Smith’s Villa Circle of 
Sioux City has made up three months of lost 
time, not having organized until late in Decem- 
ber. 

MIssouRI.—Bryant Circle formed with twelve 
members in Kansas City. 

KANSAS.—The new circle of Tribune includes 
eight beginners and one graduate. 

NEBRASKA.—There has been no circle in North 
Platte for four years, but interest has been re- 
vived, and a thriving class of thirteen meets 
weekly, doing double work because of a late be- 
ginning.——Ten students, all new to the work, 
are beginning in Axtell. 

SoutH DaKota.—Aberdeen Circle began with 
a membership of thirty. 

NEvADA.—The four members of Tybo Circle 
meet two evenings of each week to discuss the 
topics of study and compare notes on what they 
have learned since the last meeting.——Mason 
Valley has a new circle. 

CALIFORNIA.—Riverside Circle begins with 
every prospect of success. 


OLD CIRCLES. 


HAWAIIAN IsLANDS.—Each Wednesday after- 
noon in Hilo the little circle named Lei Aloha 
holds a meeting at the home of the president. 
A trip through Rome with the Chautauquan 
Travelers has been among the pleasant features 
of the year. A large map drawn bya friend and 
given to Lei Aloha, was found of much service. 
While studying Political Economy, discussion 
of social problems profitably occupied much of 
the time. The secretary pays a tribute to the 
kindness of the members by stating that those 
who have the most leisure are willing to do the 
heaviest part of the program work. 

CANADA.—The annual social gathering in the 
Alpha of Galt, this year took the form of a pro- 
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gressive conversation party. The dainty, tinted 
souvenirs bore several appropriate mottoes, such 
as this, from Sir William Temple: ‘The first in- 
gredient in conversation is truth, the next good 
sense, the third good humor, and the fourth 
wit.” The topics discussed were: What shall I 
say? What I have gained by the C. L. S. C.; The 
novel of my choice; Amusements. The Alphas 
are good workers, and a number are striving for 
the white seal.——-In the three years of its or- 
ganization, the Eis esmen of Toronto has grown 
from a membership of twenty-four to thirty-one, 
and has lost but few of its original members. 
The circle uses the following program blank : 


PROGRAM. 


1. Opening Exercises. ‘ 
. Roll-call, Quotations from 
Reading of Minutes, 


. Questions on 


. Music, ‘ ‘ . 4 - 
. Table-Talk on 


INTERMISSION, 


” from page 


. Reading or Recitation 

. Music . . 

. Essay on ° ° ° 
. Reading or Recitation 


—“On, Stanley, on,’’ and ‘Much remains 
to conquer still,” are the mottoes of Stanley 
Circle of Montreal. The written programs state 
the number of minutes allowed for each part of 
the exercises, five, ten, and fifteen being given 
as the importance of the subject may demand, 
The electric pen is used in preparing the cards 
bearing the responsive sentences of the opening 
and closing exercises, and for the ‘Instruction 
Leaf.” The latter is so simple and so conven- 
ient that other circles, doubtless, will be glad to 
usea simiiarone. In the lesson column the 
books are designated by A, B, C, D, a key at the 
top of the page explaining which ones are meant 
by the letters : 


STANLEY CIRCLE. 
October 1889-June 1890. 
__BSSAYISTS. 


Instruction Leaf. 


DATE. LESSON. READERS, 
if am 1 i a ei ee. 
82-98|MissA ... .|MissB .. 


| Nov. 14lA. 
|B. 123- Mrs.C. , 


Ic: 

Nov, 28/A. 
ieee 
| c. 159 
| Dec, 12/A. p. 112-123|/Mrs, G 
B. p. 239-283, 

I-102) 
123-135|Mrs. J. 


} iD. 
| Dec, 26/A, 
L | 


| PrypVPUPyyD 





——Berkeley Circle of Toronto sends some sam- 


I-June. 


ple programs of a high order. The question 
box is opened at every meeting, and any ques- 
tions not answered satisfactorily are given out as 
subjects for study.——Windsor Circle has seven 
members. The twenty-five enrolled in Win- 
nipeg are all ’92’s. THE CHAUTAUQUAN pro- 
grams are used, occasional public meetings are 
held, and the study year closes with a banquet. 
——tThe Victorians of Oakwood have a different 
quotation, always something helpful, written at 
the top of each program. The class numbers 
seventeen this year. 

MAINE.—An ingenious and inexpensive way 
of presenting the order of exercises was devised 
by Forest City Circle of Portland. Decorated 
program covers, such as may be procured for a 


. small sum at almost any printing establishment, 


are used for the outside, and leaves of writing 
paper fastened in for leaves. A narrow ribbon 
binds all together, and a convenient book of 
reference and pretty souvenir is thus obtained. 
——tThe forty members of Bryant Circle, another 
Portland organization, are as well up in the news 
of the day as in the events of Roman history. 
Among the recreations have been an account of 
the United States mail service, personal reminis- 
cences of the battle of Gettysburg with map 
illustrations, criticisms on current art, news- 
paper clippings containing personals of interest, 
and soon.——The Longfellow of Portland enrolls 
twenty-nine, two of whom are graduates. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.—AlII are ’g1’s in the Unique 
of Haverhill. They have some very kind words 
to say about the C. L. S. C.——Ten are enrolled 
in the Crescent of West Swanzey. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The circle of Rockland was 
entertained most hospitably by Abington Circle 
in March. A Swiss gentleman gave an illus 
trated lecture on Switzerland, which was fol- 
lowed by music and a banquet with toasts. 
Abington has a free library which is made good 
use of by the circle.——A circle in which fifty 
per cent of the members are graduates must be 
a prosperous one. Such is the case in Everett. 
—tThe Castalian of Whitinsville is now four 
years old.—tThere are nine in Grace Church 
Circle of Cambridgeport, all of the Class of ’92. 
—tThe Delphians of Chicopee hold monthly 
meetings at which delightful programs are pre- 
sented. 

RHODE IsLAND.——The six ’92’s forming the 
Enterprise of Providence, remain an unbroken 
company.—tThe Progressives of South Ports- 
mouth enroll thirteen. 

CoNNECTICUT.—Words to test the members’ 
ability to spell and pronounce are brought to 
each meeting of Marlborough Circle.——Judg- 
ing from the programs sent by Stafford Springs, 
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the members have a continual feast of good 
things. 

NEw YorK.—The Mysterious in History was 
the subject of a series ofessays in one meeting of 
Dianthus Circle of Woodside. It included 
‘*Who was Casper Hauser?” ‘‘ Who was the 
Man of the Iron Mask ?”’ and ‘‘ Did Louis XVII. 
escape from the Temple?’’——The Ontioras 
Circle of Catskill has had five lectures this year 
besides its regular meetings.——All the parts of 
The Question Table appear on the programs of 
Clarence Circle as well as the required work and 
the news of the day.——Lathrop Circle of John- 
sonsburg has a review once each month.— 
Decorated correspondence cards are used by the 
Advance of Brooklyn, on which to write the 
programs ; a collection of the year’s cards will 
make a pretty sounevir, as the Scribe once heard 
a Mrs. Malaprop remark.——The nineteen Sat- 
ellites of Buffalo have made a good record in 
this their first year——The Philomatheans of 
Cherry Creek do not forget that their motto is, 
“On to higher things,’’ and the work is done 
with all possible thoroughness, Four new mem- 
bers have been added since organization. 

NEw JERSEY.—Hope Circle of Rahway has 
added eight names to its list. It publishes a 


monthly paper called Zhe Chautauqua Chat. 
——Bridgeton Circle is faithful and energetic. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Kittanning Circle has 
changed its plan of having all the literary exer- 
cises after the recitations, liking better to 
‘‘sandwich”’ them in between the quizzings on 
different subjects. ——Canton Circle is one of the 
organizations of 1878, and still meets regularly 
with eleven members. ——The Jefferson of Phil- 
adelphia is at the close of its fourth year.—— 
The circles at Ewing’s Mills and Berwick both re- 
port an increase of membership over that of last 
year, and a good per cent of graduates. 

DELAWARE.— The Columbians of Smyrna, 
twelve in number, hold weekly meetings. 

MARYLAND.—St. John’s ,eague of Baltimore 
has had a number of lectures this year by spe- 
cialists of Johns Hopkins University and the 
Manual Training School, and by a prominent 
clergyman of the city. Meetings are held twice 
each month with an average attendance of 
twenty five. The leader is expected to be pre- 
pared to answer any question on the subject of 
the evening. 

Vircinia.—The bi-weekly meetings in Lynch- 
burg call together fourteen students who carry 
out to the letter the programs of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. 

NorTH CaAROLINA.—The three friends form- 
ing the French Broad Circle of Brevard are sep- 
arated by too great distancesto hold regular 
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meetings, but hope to graduate in the same 
class, that of ’go. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—The Athenians of Spar- 
tanburg have for their president the professor of 
Greek in Wofford College, and to his enthusi- 
asm they attribute much of the success that at- 
tendsthem. The three circles of the city hold 
aunion meeting once a month in the public li- 
brary, a committee of one from each circle ar- 
ranging the programs.——An entire circle of 
’90’s, twenty-three all told, is nearly ready for 
diplomas at Cheraw. 

TEXAS.—Dallas Circle has been obliged to 
turn away several applicants as its number is 
limited to twenty-five. Four lectures on Latin 
Literature were given before the circle in April 
by one of the high school teachers. The fines 
and monthly dues furnish the treasurer with 
funds for current expenses, such as programs 
and prizes. Memorial Days are observed by 
open meetings which are largely attended. 

Oxu10.—Cumminsville Circle has graduated 
twenty-one in the eleven years of its existence, 
and still has a large membership. Its eleventh 
celebration of Longfellow Day included quota- 
tions, essays, reviews, anecdotes of a visit to 
some of the localities mentioned in the poems, 
an impromptu acrostic on the poet’s name by 
the audience, instrumental music, Chautauqua 
songs, and the Vesper Service ——A feature re- 
cently introduced in the Osborne of Toledo, and 
one that is popular, is the requirement of a short 
talk, dignified by the name of lecture, from each 
member inturn. The subjects are assigned by 
the president. 

INDIANA.—The two circles of Covington 
united in giving a Roman party, inviting their 
friends to the spacious home which was thrown 
open to them. The banquet for which one 
hundred covers were laid, was followed by tab- 
leaux of Roman legend and history, nearly all of 
the circle members personating some character. 
——tThe five ’92’s from whom we heard last year 
in Roann, still keep together.——New Castle’s 
circle now numbers eighteen. ——The nine mem- 
bers of Cynthiana Circle live in the country, 
but meet regularly and require the best of work. 
——Brookville Circle is doing much good both 
for itself and the cause. 

ILLINOIS.—At one of the open meetings in 
Kewanee a Chautauqua Corner was fitted up with 
books, magazines, papers, and a diploma with 
several seals, and the non-members were intro- 
duced to itsseclusion. Three different Assemblies 
were visited by the members last summer and 
the comparing of notes before the circle will result 
in a larger representation in the coming sum- 
mer. The circle enrolls twenty-four but is plar- 
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ning for several more at the beginning of the 
English year.—Although the members of Sul- 
livan Circle are but eighteen in number they 
undertook the responsibility of a public lecture 
course last winter, and now have a surplus in 
the treasury. All but five are graduates.——A 
lecture on Political Economy has been given in 
Champaign under the auspices of the Prome- 
thians of that place. Thiscircle has grown from 
fourteen to twenty since last year.——The five 
’92’s forming Odin Circle find their number not 
too small for carrying out THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
programs.——Streator Circle enrolls eighteen. 
One of its members has formed also a flourishing 
circle of the Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading 
Union, which is an important part of the Chau- 
tauqua plan and one in which parents should be 
particularly interested. 

KENTUCKY.—Newport Circle enjoys the ad- 
vantage of connection with the Cincinnati Union. 
Of the twelve members, three will graduate in 
the summer. 

MICHIGAN.—Blake Circle of Union City is 
named in honor of its president who has been 
an active member for nine years The twenty 
members take turn in alphabetical order in lead- 
ing the meetings.——A decrease in numbers but 
an increase in interest, is the report from Lan- 
sing.—To do the required work thoroughly 
and well, is the aim of the Long Table of Adrian. 
A rigid course of questioning for review forms a 
part of every week’s program.——Nearly all are 
’93’s in Lowell Circle. Nine form the class in 
Berrien Springs. Crystal Falls Circle con- 
ducted a course of lectures in the winter. The 
ten members meet weekly. The Hiawatha of 
Menominee gave its first annual banquet in 
April. 

WIscoNnsIN.—One of the duties of the secre- 
tary of Monona Lake Circle at Madison, is to 
notify absent members what the lesson will be 
at the next meeting.——Whitewater Circle is 
one of the organizations that have come to stay. 
Each year adds new members. 

Iowa.—An original feature of the program for 
Longfellow Day given by the Aldine of Rock- 
well was a medley with the alliterative title, 
“Longfellow’s Lines of Lore, Love, and Logic.” 
——tThe menu for the banquet served by Haw- 
thorne Circle of Marengo on Longfellow Day, 
bore the lines : 

Ask for any thing you see, 

But in rhyming it must be. 
——Five graduated from the Havergal of Osage 
last year, and the circle now has seven members. 
——The Philippian of Waterloo has tried various 
ways of conducting the meetings and enjoyed 
them all. Sometimes the questions are given 


orally, sometimes written on slips of paper and 
drawn at random ; again an off-hand talk is re- 
quired. Palo Circle closes the year with three 
students, Schreiner of Wilton Junction with 
nine, Lyons Circle with twelve, and Princeton 
with ten.—‘‘ Allerton Circle,’’ writes the sec- 
retary, ‘‘is still on deck, with four high school 
graduates enrolled this month and the prospect 
of more new members next year.’’ 
Missouri.—In St. John’s Circle of St. Louis 
all members are expected to be prepared to an- 
swer whatever question on the lesson the leader 
may ask. The leader distributes from twenty to 
fifty written questions, then calls for them by 
number. —— All the programs of Richardson 


Circle are published in the newspaper at Sedalia. - 


A lecturer is among the list of officers, the circle 
having been so fortunate as to secure the pastor 
of the Baptist Church to fill that important po- 
sition.——The Columbians of Hannibal meet 
weekly, making the lesson the principal feature 
of the evening.——Centre View Circle has thir- 
teen undergraduates, Lee’s Summit five. —— 
Truthseekers’ Circle of Macon prepared an orig- 
inal Game of Authors for the meeting on All 
Fools’ evening. Among Nero’s books were 
‘“Nero the Fiddler ; or the Dance of Death,’’ and 
‘‘The King’s Cadenza; or Terpsichore on the 
House-top.’’ Ajneas figured as the author of 
‘‘The Horrors of Hades ; or the Grecian on the 
Gridiron,’’ and ‘‘Dido’s Dude; or the Fatal 
Kiss.’’ The Cyclops (people who inhabit Cyclo- 
peedia) contributed four books. Dido was sup- 
posed to be the author of ‘‘ T'was a Broken Heart 
She Died o’.””, Among the works of Ulysses was 
‘‘Afraid to Go; or The Woulden(t) Horse.” 
‘‘The Last Empress ; or the Effect of L’ A-gripp- 
in-a Roman Family,” was the interesting 
memoir of the fair Agrippina. Among the other 
works were ‘Socrates the Hen-pecked; or 
Xantippe’s Revenge,’ ‘‘Woman’s Proper 
Sphere; or Zenobia in Chains,’ “‘Toiling for 
Taters; or Cincinnatus’ Caprice (a Tale of Har- 
rowing Interest), and ‘‘ Diogenes’ Disappoint- 
ments; or Latin Lanterns vs American Eleg¢tric 
Lights.”’ 

Kansas.—Ottawa Circle holds weekly, in- 
stead of fortnightly, meetings as heretofore, in 
order to carry out all the programs of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. While studying ‘‘How to 
Judge of a Picture’ the circle invited fifty of its 
friends to an art social for which an original pro- 
gram. was prepared, very appropriately includ- 
ing among the recitations, ‘‘ A Dutch Portrait,” 
by Longfellow, ‘‘ Order for a Picture,’’ by Alice 
Carey, and ‘‘The Portrait,” by Mrs. Browning. 
——tThere were only five Hesperiaus in Cherry 
Vale last year but so many of their friends were 
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attracted to the pleasant meetings that now 
twelve are regularly enrolled.—The seven ladies 
of Belleville Circle, the Ingleside Gleaners, meet 
every Monday evening at the home of their pres- 
ident, for a thorough review of the study of the 
week.—— Nine members and five associates form 
Zephyr Circle of Russell.——Home Circle of Po- 
mona enrolls ten, Hyperion of Holton eighteen, 
and Browning of Olathe eighteen. Waterville 
Circle organized with twelve members this year, 
and is planning for twice that number at the 
next Opening Day. 

NEBRASKA.—Osceola Circle makes use of the 
local press to notify its members of the pro- 
grams. Appreciable progress, good attendance, 
‘ and a membership of fourteen are reported.—— 
Roca’s Circle of twelve meets every Friday 
evening. 

CoLoraDo.—Boulder’s circle of ladies meets 
weekly in the afternoon at 2:30. Several 
essays appear on each program besides the 
usual review. A paper on perspective, illus- 
trated, was given when Van Dyke was being 
studied. —— Three graduate classes are repre- 
sented among the twenty-one members of Lead- 
ville Circle. 

SoutH DaxKora.—Wilmot Crescent reorgan- 
ized with two ’91’s and five ’93’s. The weekly 
meetings are full of interest. 

ArIzona.—There are twelve regular members 
in Tucson Circle and as many more who attend 
the meetings. All the professions are repre- 
sented and the discussions over the subjects 
studied bring out many widely varying views. 
The sessions never lack animation. 

OrREGON.—The Portland Students’ Club is 
completing its sixth year. ‘Seventeen names 
are enrolled and the average attendance is high. 
The programs are well arranged and bring out 
much latent talent. 

CALIFORNIA.—Alpine Circle of Stockton or- 
ganized in March, 1889, with thirteen members, 
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all of whom were willing to work through the 
summer months in order to begin with their 
class in October. In spite of the bad roads of 
the past winter, a number drove eight miles to 
the meetings. Bryant and Milton Days have 
been observed in addition to the regular work. 
—tThe ladies of Santa Paula Circle meet 
weekly, recite the lesson, answer the questions 
of The Question Table, and talk over articles in 
current magazines, if any have been found in 
line with the work. Columbia Circle of Santa 
Clara has the same membership, thirteen, as last 
year.—Ten form the Athena of San Diego and 
twelve the Vincent of Garden Grove. 


GRADUATE WORK. 


VERY cordial indorsements of the graduates’ 
English History and Literature Course have 
recently been received from individual Chau- 
tauquans as well as from circles. A circle 
in New York State writes, ‘‘In our judg- 
ment, the course cannot be improved; enough of 
it, and none too much to meet our wants, and 
the readings so well chosen. The suggestions 
and recommended helps we find very useful.” 
The president of another circle writes, ‘“‘I donot 
think our enthusiastic professors were any too 
sanguine last summer in stating the advantages 
which would be derived from their pamphlet of 
suggestions. Some of our circle are able to do 
a good deal of the recommended reading, others 
notso much, but I think all make more or less use 
of the recommended books.’’——-At Jamestown, 
N. Y., there is a pleasant class of twenty reading 
the English course and enjoying it.——The Twi- 
light Circle is what five’87’s at Hartford, Conn., 
call themselves. They have taken the English 
work.——Several most careful and scholarly 
programs of the work done in the English 
course reach us from St. Louis, Mo. Evidently 
the graduates there are going to the bottom of 
the readings. 
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DE FUNIAK SPRINGS, FLORIDA. 


VERY one who visited the Florida Chautau- 

qua in its sixth session came away delighted 
with the place and the character of work doing 
there. The program from first to last was ex- 
cellent. The first ten days were enriched by the 
presence of Chancellor Vincent, who spoke sev- 
eral times. A long list of distinguished lectur- 
ers appeared, several of them assembly fa- 
vorites, and several more of them new men, 
who at once made themselves favorites. 


The music at De Funiak always has been good. 
This year it was especially so. To Rogers’ 
Band was added a trio, a quartet, and several 
soloists, and the pianist, Constantin Sternberg. 

Classes were formed in various subjects, in 
kindergarten work, in voice culture, in wood 
carving. The Normal work was, of course, well 
cared for, Drs. Peirson and Gillet taking the 
advanced work, and Dr. Davidson the Boys and 
Girls’ Class. The C. L. S. C. was looked after, 
frequent Round Tables holding. 
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Dr. Gillet’s management is highly com- 
mended. Somebody writes, ‘‘To hear Dr. Gil- 
let recite the daily bulletin board is equal to the 
average lecture’’; and another, that ‘‘he is 
Jarge and liberal in plans and sentiments. He 
is quick to perceive and act. He hasdetermina- 
tion and energy, faith and hope, skill and influ- 
ence.” 

So large and loyal a constituency of both 
Northern and Southern people has grown up 
around the Florida Chautauqua in its six years 
of life, and so wise have been its movements that 
it is pretty certain of a successful and growing 
future. 


MT. DORA, FLORIDA. 


AN interesting and successful session of the 
South Florida Chautauqua Assembly closed at 
Mt. Dora, on March 7. The program had been 
arranged and carried out most satisfactorily, and 
the attendance was good, notwithstanding a cold 
wave which came in the midst of the season. 
The closing day witnessed the largest audience 
yet gathered at the Assembly. 

The Normal Class, under Mr. J. B. Under- 
wood, of New Haven, the gymnastic depart- 
ment, under Miss Livingston, and the chorus, 
under the direction of Prof. C. C. Case, all did 
excellent work. The musical department was 
assisted by two good soloists, and the concerts 
gave great satisfaction. 

Those present were highly favored in the 
lecture program. Among the speakers were 
Dr. P. S. Moxom, of Boston, Dr. Geo. M. Boyn- 
ton, of the Congregational Sabbath-school and 
Publication Society, and Mr. Underwood, whose 
tabernacle talks, illustrated by his model, were 
both instructive and fascinating. Mr. Green, 
of Cincinnati, who was so well received at 
Chautauqua last summer, gave another series of 
stereopticon lectures. Mrs. Alden (Pansy) read 
two original stories and conducted a Children’s 
Normal Class. Perhaps the chief attraction of 
the session was Dr. Frederick Starr, Registrar 
of the Chautauqua University, and now at the 
American Museum of Natural History in Cen- 
tral Park, who gave some of the popular scien- 
tific lectures which he has delivered at Chau- 
tauqua, and which delighted his Florida audi- 
ences, interesting, as few have the rare faculty 
of doing, both the highly cultured and the 
superficial hearers. 

The accommodations for visitors were much 
less primitive than in years gone by, and the 
beautiful grounds were found to afford a de- 


lightful resting-place. We understand that the 
session was financially satisfactory, and that a 
goodly sum has already been pledged to the 
support of next year’s program. 


ALBANY, GEORGIA. 

THE second annual session of the Georgia 
Chautauqua was closed on March 31. From the 
opening of the special schools, on the tenth of 
March, Chautauqua was loyally given the right 
of way in Albany. The special schools in Music, 
Physical Training, and Business met with 
marked success, and the appreciation of the 
advantages they offered was attested by an at- 
tendance of nearly six hundred. The Normal 
Class for ministers and Sunday-school teachers 
enjoyedthe Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., who was 
associated with Dr. W. A. Duncan as Superin- 
tendent of Instruction. The class was large and 
grew in appreciation with every lesson. A large 
impulse to the study of God’s Word with more 
intelligent design and purer purposes resulted. 
Mrs. A. F. Sherrill, of Atlanta, conducted the 
Primary Class with great skill and ability. 
Chancellor Vincent honored the Georgia Chau- 
tauqua with his presence during the second 
week of the progress of the schools. He wasac- 
corded a warm welcome. 

The Assembly must needs have been an en- 
joyable occasion afier the thorough work of 
the schools, The program arranged was rich 
and varied and was presented as published, 
a fact gratifying to the management and pleas- 
ing to the large audiences which daily gathered. 

W. A. Duncan, the Superintendent of In- 
struction, to whose generosity and efforts the 
people of Albany and Georgia are indebted for 
the institution, intelligently directed the affairs 
of the Assembly. Opening night was enjoyed 
by fully two thousand persons, many of whom 
were from the surrounding country and neigh- 
boring towns, while every large city in Georgia 
had representatives in the throng. The interest 
in the session culminated on Governor’s Day at 
which time fully five thousand visitors thronged 
the grounds. Senator A. H. Colquitt, Congress- 
man H. G. Turner, and Governor John B. Gor- 
don were present and spoke. The afternoon of 
the Closing Day was devoted to a Memorial 
Service of the late lamented Henry W. Grady, 
who was one of the speakers on the occasion of 
the first Assembly. The gifted editor of the Ma- 
con Telegraph, A. H. Richardson, delivered a 
wonderfully chaste and eloquent eulogium on 
the life and character of his dead friend. 
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THE ASSEMBLY CALENDAR. 
SEASON OF 1890. 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK—July !-August 
25. Recognition Day, August 20. 
ACTON PaRK, INDIANA—July 28-August 26. 

Recognition Day, August 15. 


Bay VIEW, PETOSKEY, MICHIGAN—July 16- 
August 13. Recognition Day, August 6. 


BEATRICE, NEBRASKA—June 26-July 8. Recog- 
nition Day, June 28. 

CoLFax, Iowa—June 24-July 4. Recognition 
Day, July tr. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY, NORTHAMPTON, MASSA- 
CHUSETIS—July 16-July 23. Recognition 
Day, July 22. 

CounciIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA, Iowa—July I- 
July 18. Recognition Day, July 15. 

East Eppinc, NEw HAMPSHIRE—July 26- 
August 23. Recognition Day, August 21. 

EPworTH HEIGHTS, OH10—July 30-August 13 

ISLAND PARK, ROME CiTy, INDIANA—July 30- 
August 13. Recognition Day, August 6. 

KANSAS, TOPEKA, KANSAS—June 24-July 4. 
Recognition Day, July 3. 

KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKy—July I- 
July 11. Recognition Day, July 8. 

LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS —July 24-August 6. 
Recognition Day, July 31. 

LAKESIDE ENCAMPMENT, OHIO—July 17-August 
7. Recognition Day, July 31. 

LAKE GEORGE, NEW YORK—July 21-Septem- 
ber 7. Recognition Day, August 11. 

MISSOURI, WARRENSBURG, MISsOoURI—August 
5-August 14. Recognition Day, August 13. 

MONONA LAKE, WISCONSIN—July 22—August I. 
Recognition Day, July 30. 

MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE—July 1-August 23. 
Recognition Day, August 1. 

MOUNTAIN GROVE, BERWICK, PENNSYLVANIA— 
Recognition Day, August 6. 

MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND—July 29- 
August 11. Recognition Day, August 8. 
NEBRASKA, CRETE, NEBRASKA—July 1-July 11. 

Recognition Day, July 10. 

NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, CANADA—July 19- 

August 9. 


NEW ENGLAND, SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASSA- 
CHUSETTs—July 15-July 25. Recognition 
Day, July 24. 

NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, FRYEBURG, MAINE 
—July 28-August 9. Recognition Day, 
August 5. 

OcEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY—July 31-August I. 
Recognition Day, August I. 


OcEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY—July 12-July 23. 
Recognition Day, July 23. 

OcEAN PARK, MAINE—July 22-August 2. Rec- 
ognition Day, July 31. 

Orrawa, KANSAS—June 17-June 27. Recogni- 


tion Day, June 25. 


OXFORD, ENGLAND—First Session, July and 
August. 


PaciFic Coast, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA—July 
2-July 18. Recognition Day, July 18. 


PriasaA BLUFFS, ILLINOIS—July 29-August 18. 
Recognition Day, August 7. 

PIEDMONT, ATLANTA, GEORGIA—July 16-August 
27. Recognition Day, August 15. 

PUGET SOUND, WASHINGTON—July 23-August 
I. Recognition Day, July 29. 

REDONDO BEACH, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— 
July 24-August 15. Recognition Day, Au- 
gust 14. 

Rocky MOUNTAIN, PALMER LAKE, COLORADO— 
July 9-July 30 Recognition Day, July 30. 

RouND LAKE, NEw YORK—July 28-August 15. 
Recognition Day, August 9. 

San Marcos, TEXAS—June 26-July 23. Recog- 

nition Day, July 16. 


SEASIDE, KEY East, NEw JERSEY—July 6-Au- 
gust 31. Recognition Day, August 28. 


SILVER LAKE, NEw YorK—July 14-August 7. 
Recognition Day, August 1. 


WASECA, MINNESOTA—July 8-July 31. Recog- 


nition Day, July 24. 
WILLIAMS GROVE, NEAR HARRISBURG, PENN- 
SYLVANIA—July 21-July 26. Recognition 


Day, July 22. 
WINFIELD, KANSAS—June 24-July 4. Recog- 


nition Day, July 1. 
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INGENIOUS ELECTRICAL EFFECTS. 


HE moon in nature borrows her light from 
the invisible sun, but electricity nowadays 
furnishes the magnificent moon in scenic repre- 
sentations. When Marguerite in the opera 
‘“‘Faust’’ thrusts her hand out of the window of 
the garden pavilion and exclaims, 
How sweet the notes of yon nightingale, 
How soft this moonlight, 
she not only compliments an excellent imita- 
tion of this bird, but pays a tribute tothe stoker, 
engine-driver, and dynamo in an electric light- 
ing station. 

The designer and operator of one of these ter- 
restrial moons when asked as regards its 
mechanism, showed a high shelf where a sun 
and moon and some evening stars were snugly 
resting. 

‘‘Hermann,”’ he called out, ‘‘justtake a ladder 
and go up there and bring the moon down.” 

This moon is about eighteen inches in diame- 
ter, of porcelain or milk glass. Within are six 
incandescence lamps, three red, three white, con- 
nected with a circuit and also a resistance coil. 
The current in the electrical moon is switched 
into the three red-globed lamps, the white cut 
off. The moon rises between the hills, a great 
fiery red globe. The hills are in a glow, there 
isa shimmer among the tree tops, the red grow- 
ing fainter and fainter as it mounts, from the 
lowering of the intensity of the current, till 
finally the red lamps are cut off and the white 
ones turned on, then the hills and trees are 
silvered. 

The electrical sun is a big ground glass disk, 
with a voltaic arc lamp behind it, of about two 
thousand candle power,connected with a circuit. 

A very fine representation can be given in the 
duel between Valentine and Faust. The elec- 
tric wires are connected with the duelists. The 
poles of the battery are connected under the 
floor with copper plates sunk into the flooring 
where the duel takes place. Copper nails 
driven, one into the shoe of Valentine, the other 
in that of Faust, connect up with the floor 
plates whenever they respectively stand upon 
them, and wires running up the legs and body 
of each and down their several sleeves, end in a 
small plug. So, when they draw their swords, 
they have but to insert these plugs into the 
holes sunk into the hilts, and they are connected 
with the electrical storage battery, Valentine 


representing the positive pole, and Faust the 
negative, and when the swords are brought in 
contact, the sparks fly furiously. 

A very pretty electrical effect is had in the 
garden scene in ‘‘Faust,’? where Siebel, the 
would-be lover of Marguerite, advances to a bed 
of tulips, some red, some white, some gold, to 
pluck a nosegay that he would leave upon the 
window to speak for him. Concealed in the 
corolla of each flower, or rather disguised as 
stamens and anthers in the corolla, are two tiny 
incandescence lamps, the whorl of petals fresh 
and sparkling as when we see them fed by sun- 
light. Siebel had long before been warned, 


Every flower that you touch 
Shall rot and shall wither. 

Unheeding, Siebel picks a golden tulip which 
shines yet as he lifts it up to him (the fine wire 
carrying the electrical current that keeps the 
bulbs in the flowers aglow, trailing after it, un- 
seen amid the foliage). No sooner does he ex- 
amine it than the current from that single flame 
is cut off, and it grows dull and withers per- 
ceptibly. 

Siebel says: 

What, faded! Ah me! 

Thus the Sorcerer foretold at the fair : 
That should I touch a blooming flower, 
It shall wither. 

But my hand in holy water I’ll bathe— 
See, now, will they wither? 


Here he plucks a red tulip, a white and golden 
one, holding them up triumphantly, a rich mel- 
low glow in each (the electrical current follow- 
ing upward along the fine wire and the little 
bulbs yet lighted). Then he changes hands, 
and, like a flash, they fade; beaming with light 
again when, remembering it was the other hand 
that touched the holy water, he hands them 
back—the operator watching the scene, turning 
the electrical switch on or off as required. 

The firefly is another ingenious device. Tiny 
fifteen-volt incandescence bulbs are affixed to 
weeds and rushes in a swamp, each bulb getting 
its life from a fine wire connected to an electric 
accumulator, in the wings. The operator in his 
hiding-place, by pressing upon the knobs of his 
key-board alternately, lighting up one and then 
another, could make a single firefly seem to be 
darting hither and thither, then there would be 
two of them, a half dozen, a score. 

The artificial rainbow is made by the interpo- 
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sition of two triangular prisms, one elevated 
slightly over the other, before an electrical re- 
flector. The electrical sun set opposite the point 
where the rainbow is to appear, is made, the bet- 
ter to aid the illusion, toshine into a mass of 
cloud, the rainbow being seemingly only the 
reflection, refraction, and disintegration of sun 
rays into the various colors of the prismatic 
spectrum, the influence of the rain drops. So 
ingenious is the work that there is made to ap- 
pear as in nature, two arches, the primary with 
its inner circle of red, and the secondary with 
red along the inner.— Arranged from the ‘‘Scien- 
tific American.” 


THE FATHER OF TELEGRAPHY. 

In October 1832, S. F. B. Morse sailed from 
Havre on the ship Su/ly for New York. That 
passage marked an epoch in American progress. 
Morse said in conversation at this time, ‘‘If the 
presence of electricity can be made visible in 
any part of the circuit, I see no reason why in- 
telligence may not be transmitted instantane- 
ously by electricity.’”” He thought the subject 
over. He took his note-book from his pocket 


and thought out his alphabet of dots and lines. 
When the vessel reached New York, Morse said 
to the captain, ‘‘ Well, captain, if you should 


hear of the telegraph one of these days, remem- 
ber the discovery was made on board the good 
ship Su/ly.’’ 

For twelve years he labored to give his tele- 
graph to mankind; labored in the midst of dis- 
tressing poverty, the ridicule of acquaintances, 
and the indifference of the world. Morse was 
So poor that he bought his food in small quanti- 
ties and prepared it himself. He says, ‘‘To 
conceal from my friends the stinted manner in 
which I lived, I was in the habit of bringing my 
food to my room in the evenings, and this was 
my mode of life for many years.” 

In 1835 Morse made his discovery of the relay, 
the most brilliant of all the achievements to 
which his name must be forever attached. 

Months went by and Congress did not aid 
him, and he became despondent. He said, ‘‘I 
am sick at heart. I feel at times almost ready 
to cast the whole matter to the winds, and turn 
my attention forever from the subject.’’ There 
seemed to be no appreciation of his undertaking. 
Even the janitor of the university building in 
New York where Mr. Morse was professor of 
the literature of the arts of design, said toa 
young man who was looking for a studio, “You 
will have an artist for your neighbor, though he 
is not here much of late; he seems to be getting 
rather shiftless; he is wasting his time over 
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some silly invention, a machine by which he ex- 
pects to send messages from one place to an- 
other. He is a very good painter and might do 
well if he would only stick to his business.’’ 
And he added with a sneer of contempt, 
‘The idea of telling by a little streak of light- 
ning what a body is saying at the other end of 
it!” 

But in December, 1842 a bill was submitted 
asking for the thirty thousand dollar appropria- 
tion—and 7¢ was carried. Mr. Morse at once 
proceeded to construct the first line of his elec- 
tric telegraph between Washington and Balti- 
more, andin May, 1844 this, the first, message 
was sent over the wires, ‘‘What hath God 
wrought.”’ 

There were many amusing incidents in con- 
nection with this early telegraph. One day a 
pretty little girl tripped into the Washington 
termination, and after hesitating and blushing 
asked how long.it would take to send to Balti- 
more. Mr. Morse said, ‘‘ One second !” 

‘*Oh, how delightful, how delightful !’’ ejacu- 
lated the littie beauty. ‘‘One second only; 
here send this even guicker if youcan.’’ And 
Mr. Morse found in his hands a neatly folded 
gilt-edged note. 

“T cannot send this note,’’ Mr. Morse said, 
‘fit is impossible.” 

‘Oh, do, do!’ implored the distracted girl. 
‘* William and I have had a quarrel, and I shall 
die if he don’t know that I forgive him ina 
second.’’ 

Mr. Morse still objected, when the little maid 
brightening up asked, ‘‘ You will, then, send 
me on, won’t you?”’ 

‘*Perhaps,”’ said one of the clerks, ‘‘it would 
take your breath away to travel forty miles in a 
second ?”’ 

“Oh, no, it won’t. The cars in the morning 
go so slow I can’t wait.” 

Mr. Morse now comprehended the mistake 
which the petitioner was laboring under, and 
attempted to explain the process of conveying 
important information along the wires. The 
letter-writer listened a few moments and impa- 
tiently exclaimed, “It’s too slow; and Mr. 
Morse, you are a cruel man that you won’t let 
me travel by the telegraph to see William.” 

Honors now poured in upon the inventor, and 
he lived from this time on, a peaceful and happy 
life. 

On June 10, 1871, a bronze statue of Professor 
Morse was unveiled in Central Park, New York. 
In the evening a brilliant reception was ten- 
dered him, and the following dispatch was sent 
on his original register: ‘Greeting and thanks 
to the telegraphic fraternity throughout the 














land; glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will to men.” Then the white- 
haired Morse, eighty years old, took his seat at 
the instrument and signed his name to the mes- 
sage—‘‘S. F. B. Morse.” 

In April 1872 he died, and was buried with 
distinguished honors. 

Throvgh all his days of poverty, as well as of 
prosperity, he retained his child-like, tender, 
and loving disposition. American history does 
not furnish a more sublime illustration of faith 
in God and indomitable perseverance.—Ar- 
ranged from Sarah K. Bolton’s ‘‘ Famous Men 
of Science.”’ 


CICERO AS A WIT. 

In this indefatigable appetite for work of all 
kinds, he reminds us of no modern politician so 
much as of Sir George Cornewall Lewis; yet he 
would not have altogether agreed with him in 
thinking that life would be very tolerable if it 
were not for its amusements. He was, as we 
have seen, of a naturally social disposition. ‘I 
like a dinner party,’’ he says in a letter to one 
of his friends, ‘‘ where I can say just what comes 
uppermost, and turn my sighs and sorrows into 
ahearty laugh. I doubt whether you are much 
better yourself when you can laugh as you did 
even at a philosopher. When the man asked, 
‘Whether anybody wanted to know any thing ?’ 
you said you had been wanting to know all day 
when it would be dinner time. The fellow ex- 
pected you to say you wanted to know how 
many worlds there were, or something of that 
kind.” 

He is said to have been a great laughcr. In- 
deed, he confesses honestly that the sense of hu- 
mor was very powerful with him. ‘I am won- 
derfully taken with any thing comic,” he writes 
to one of his friexcds. He reckons humor also 
as a useful ally tothe orator. ‘‘A happy jest or 
facetious turn is not only pleasant, but also 
highly useful occasionally ;’” but he adds that 
this is an accomplishment that must come nat- 
urally and cannot be taught under any possible 
system. 

There is at least sufficient evidence that he 
was much given to making jokes, and some of 
them which have come down to us would imply 
that a Ruman audience was not very critical on 
this point. There isan air of gravity about all 
courts of justice which probably makes a very 
faint amount of jocularity hailed as a relief. 
Even in an English law court, a joke from the 
bar, much more from the bench, does not need 
to be of any remarkable brilliancy in order to 
be secure of raising a laugh ; and we may fairly 
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suppose that the same was the case at Rome. 
Cicero’s jokes were frequently nothing more 
than puns, which it would be impossible, even if 
it were worth while, to reproduce to an English 
ear. Perhaps the best, or at all events the most 
intelligible, is his retort to Hortensius during 
the trial of Verres. The latter was said to have 
fed his counsel out of his Sicilian spoils—es- 
pecially there was a figure of a sphinx of some 
artistic value, which had found its way from the 
house of the ex-governor into that of Horten- 
sius. Cicero was putting a witness through a 
cross-examination of which his opponent could 
not see the bearing. ‘‘Ido not understand all 
this,’’ said Hortensius; ‘‘I am no hand at solv- 
ing riddles.’ ‘That is strange, too,” rejoined 
Cicero, ‘‘when you have a sphinx at home.” 
Tiro is said to have collected and published 
three volumes of his master’s good things after 
his death ; but if they are not better than those 
that have come down to us, there has been no 
great loss to literature in Tiro’s ‘‘Ciceronia.’’ 
He knew one secret, at least, of a successful hu- 
morist in society,—‘‘that a jest never has so 
good an effect as when uttered with a serious 
countenance.’’— Zhe Rev. W. L. Collins, M. A. 


AN INVITATION TO ROME, 
OH, come to Rome, it is a pleasant place, 
Your London sun is here, and smiling brightly ; 
The Briton, too, puts on his cheery face, 
And Mrs. Bull acquits herself politely. 
The Romans are an easy-going race, 
With simple wives, more dignified than sprightly; 
I see them at their doors, as day is closing, 
Prouder than duchesses, and more imposing. 


A sweet far niente life promotes the graces ; 
They pass from dreamy bliss to wakeful glee, 
And in their bearing and their speech, one traces 
A breadth, a depth—a grace of courtesy 

Not found in busy or inclement places; 

Their clime and tongue are much in harmony : 
The cockney met in Middlesex, or Surrey, 

Is often cold, and always in a hurry. 


Oh, come to Rome, nor be content to read 

Of famous palace and of stately street 

Whose fountains ever run with joy ful speed, 
And never-ceasing murmur. Here we greet 
Memnon’s vast monolith ; or gay with weed, 
Rich capitals, as corner-stone or seat, 

The site of vanish’d temples, where now molder 
Old ruins, masking ruin even older. 


come, and see the statues, pictures, 


churches, 
Although the last are commonplace, or florid.— 


Ay, 
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Who say ’tis here that superstition perches? 
Myself I’m glad the marbles have been quarried. 
The somber streets are worthy your researches : 
Tho’ ways are foul, and lava pavements horrid. 
The pleasant sights, that squeamishness dis- 
parages, 
Are miss’d by all who roll along in carriages. 
Come! We will charter such a pair of nags. 
The country’s better seen when one is riding : 
We’ll roam where yellow Tiber speeds or lags 
At will. The aqueducts are yet bestriding 


With giant march (now whole, now broken crags 
With flowers plumed) the swelling and subsiding 
Campagna, girt by purple hills afar, 

That melt in light beneath the evening star. 


Oh, come! I send a leaf of April fern, 

It grew where beauty lingers round decay : 

Ashes long buried in a sculptured urn 

Are not more dead than Rome—so dead to-day ! 

That better time, for which the patriots yearn, 

Delights the gaze, again to fade away. 

They wait, they pine for what is long denied, 

And thus wait I till thou art by my side. 
—Frederick Locker. 


THE UBIQUITOUS MICHAEL ANGELO. 

In this connection I wish to say one word 
about Michael Angelo Buonarroti—I used to 
worship the mighty genius of Michael Angelo— 
that man who was great in poetry, painting, 
sculpture, architecture—great in every thing he 
undertook. But I do not want Michael Angelo 
for breakfast—for luncheon—for dinner—for 
tea—for supper—for between meals. I like a 
change, occasionally. 

In Genoa, he designed every thing ; in Milan, 
he or his pupils designed every thing ; he de- 
signed the Lake of Como; in Padua, Verona, 
Venice, Bologna, who did we ever hear of, from 
guides, but Michael Angelo? In Florence, he 
painted every thing, nearly, and what he did not 
design he used to sit on a favorite stone and look 
at, and they showed us the stone. In Pisa, he 
designed every thing but the old shot-tower, and 
they would have attributed that to him if it had 
not been so awfully out of the perpendicular. 
He designed the piers of Leghorr and the custom- 
house regulations of Civita Vecchia. But 
here—here it is frightful. He designed St. 
Peter’s ; he designed the Pope ; he designed the 
Pantheon, the uniform of the Pope's soldiers, 
the Tiber, the Vatican, the Coliseum, the Capi- 
tol, the Tarpeian Rock, the Barberini Palace, 
St. John Lateran, the Campagna, the Appian 
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Way, the Seven Hills, the Baths of Caracalla, 
the Claudian Aqueduct, the Cloaca Maxima— 
the eternal bore designed the Eternal City, and 
unless all men and books do lie, he painted 
every thing in it. 

Dan said the other day to the guide, ‘“‘ Enough, 
enough, enough ! Say no more! Lump the whole 
thing! Say that Italy was made from designs 
by Michael Angelo !’’ 

I never felt so fervently thankful, so soothed, 
so tranquil, so filled with a blessed peace, as I 
did yesterday when I learned that Michael An- 
gelo was dead. 

But we have taken it out of this guide. He 
has marched us through miles of pictures and 
sculpture in the vast corridors of the Vatican; 
and through miles of pictures and sculpture in 
twenty other palaces; he has shown us the 
great picture in the Sistine Chapel, and 
frescoes enough to fresco the heavens—pretty 
much all done by Michael Angelo. So with 
him we have played that game which has 
vanquished so many guides for us—imbecility 
and idiotic questions. These creatures never 
suspect—they have no idea of sarcasm. 

He shows us a figure and says: 
brunzo.’’ (Bronze statue.) 

We look at it indifferently, and the doctor 
asks, ‘‘ By Michael Angelo?’’ 

“*No—not know who.”’ 

Then he shows us the ancient Roman Forum. 
The doctor asks, ‘‘ Michael Angelo ?”’ 

A stare from the guide. ‘‘ No—thousan’ year 
before he is born.’’ 

Then an Egyptian obelisk. Again, ‘“‘ Michael 
Angelo ?”’ 

“Oh, mon dieu, genteelmen ! Zis is ¢wo thou- 
san’ year before he is born !’’ 

He grows so tired of that unceasing question, 
sometimes, that he dreads to show us any thing at 
all. The wretch has tried all the ways he can 
think of to make us comprehend that Michael 
Angelo is only responsible for the creation of a 
part of the world, but somehow he has not suc- 
ceeded yet.—Wark Twain. 


* Statoo 


VENETIAN COLOR. 

To understand and feel Titian aright, we ought 
to know Venice thoroughly, its cortili, as 
well as its canals ; for it is precisely these pecul- 
iar, these merely local characteristics—this sub- 
dued gloom in the midst of dazzling sunshine ; 
this splendor of hue deepened, not darkened, by 
shade; this seclusion in the midst of vastness ; 
this homeliness in the midst of grandeur ; this 
artlessness in the midst of art; this repose in 
the midst of the fullness of life, which we 
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feel alike in Titian’s pictures and in Venice. 

And then his men and women,—his subtle, 
dark, keen-eyed, grand-looking men; and his 
full-formed, luxuriant, yet delicate-featured 
women—are they not here still? Such I have 
seen, as I well remember, at a /es/a on the 
Lido ; women with just such eyes, dark, lustrous, 
melancholy,—and just such hair, in such re- 
dundance, plaited, knotted, looped round the 
small elegant heads—sometimes a tress or two 
escaping from the bands, and falling from their 
own weight,—so like his and Palma’s and Paolo’s 
rich haired St. Catherines and St. Barbaras, 
one would imagine them as even now walked 
out of their pictures,—or rather walked into 
them,—for the pictures were yet more like /ife 
than the /zfe-like pictures. 

And with regard to the Venetian women: 
every one must remember in the Venetian pict- 
ures, not only the peculiar luxuriance, but the 
peculiar color of the hair, of every golden tint 
froma rich, full shade of auburn to a sort of yel- 
low flaxen hue,—or rather not flaxen but like raw 
silk, such as we have seen the peasants in Lom- 
bardy carrying over their arms, or on their heads, 
in great, shining, twisted heaps. I have some- 
times heard it asked with wonder, whether those 
pale golden masses of hair, the true diondina 
tint, could have been always natural? On the 
contrary, it was oftener artificial—the color, not 
the hair. In the days of the elder Palma and 
Giorgione, yellow hair was the fashion, and the 
paler the tint the more admired. The women 
had a method of discharging the natural color 
by first washing their tresses in some chemical 
preparation, and then exposing them to the sun. 
I have seen a curious old Venetian print, per- 
haps satirical, which represents this process. A 
lady is seated on the roof, or balcony, of her 
house, wearing a sort of broad-brimmed hat with- 
out a crown; the long hair is drawn over these 
wide brims, and spread out in the sunshine, 
while the face is completely shaded. How they 
contrived to escape a brain fever, or a coup de 
soleil, is a wonder ;—and truly of all the mul- 
tifarious freaks of fashion and vanity, I know 
none more strange than this, unless it be the con- 
trivance of the women of Antigua to obtain a 
new zatural complexion. 

I have been speaking here of the people; but 
any one who has looked up at a Venetian lady 
standing on her balcony, in the evening light, 
or peeping out of the window of her gondola, 
must be struck at once with the resemblance in 
color and countenance to the pictures he has 
just seen in churches and galleries. 

We may also contrast in the Venetian portraits 
the plain black habits of the men (the only ex- 
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ception being the crimson robes of the Procura- 
dori di San Marco), with the splendid dresses 
and jewels of the women, to whom, apparently, 
the sumptuary laws did not extend ; and still you 
see their love of ornaments, and of gay, decided, 
bright colors, which nowhere else appear so 
bright as at Venice. 

I am acquainted with an English artist, who, 
being struck by the vivid tints of some stuffs 
which he saw worn by the women, and which 
appeared to him precisely the same as those he 
admired in Titian and Paul Veronese, purchased 
some pieces of the same fabric, and brought them 
to England ; but he soon found that for his pur- 
pose he ought to have brought the Venetian at- 
mosphere with him. When unpacked in Lon- 
don, the reds seemed as dingy, and the yellows 
as dirty, and the blues as smoky, as our own. 

But it is not merely the brightness and purity 
of the atmosphere—elsewhere in Italy as pure 
and as bright—it is still more the particular 
mode of existence at Venice, which has rendered 
the perception of colors in masses so great a 
source of pleasure, while it has become a lead- 
ing characteristic in Venetian art.—J/rs. Jameson 


THE SOUL. 
THREE messengers to me from heaven came 
And said: ‘‘ There is a deathless human soul ;— 
It is not lost, as in the fiery flame 
That dies into the undistinguished whole. 
Ah, no; it separate is, distinct as God— 
Nor any more than He can it be killed : 
Then fearless give thy body to the clod, 
For naught can quench the light that once it 
filled.’’ 
Three messengers,—the first was human Love ; 
The second voice came crying in the night 
With strange and awful music from above,— 
None who have heard that voice forget it quite : 
Birth is it named. The third, O, turn not pale !— 
’Twas Death to the undying soul cried, Hail ! 
—Richard Watson Gilder.* 


THE PRESENT ROME. 

IF atraveler who had known Rome twenty 
years ago were to go there now, and take his 
stand on any one of the Seven Hills, he would 
find as many changes as the Shade of the old 
Florentine in ‘‘Romola,’’ who saw the golden 
morning break on the banks of Arno after the 
lapse of four centuries. Instead of that pictur- 
esque confusion of broken, irregular roofs, of 
towers and /oggias surrounded by dense masses 
of foliage which he remembered ; instead of red- 
brown houses with projecting balconies and ter- 


*The Celestial Passion. Published by The Century Co. 
New York. 
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races of orange and citron trees, he would see a 
big modern city with wide boulevards and 
straight, white streets reminding him of some 
London or Paris suburb. 

Here and there, no doubt, his eye would rest 
on some familiar object, but he would at first 
have some difficulty in recognizing even old 
friends under these altered conditions. His 
gaze would turn instinctively toward the Forum 
and the Coliseum, but he would find them 
changed. The arches of the Flavian Amphithe- 
ater are stripped of their exquisite garlands of 
leaves and flowers. The Baths of Caracalla, no 
longer the wilderness of myrtle and laurestines 
they were in Shelley’s days, rise bare and gaunt 
against the sky. The Forum has lost its shady 
groves. The wealth of verdure which decked 
marble columns and fallen temples is gone. 
The ruins have been dug out, and lie, swept and 
garnished, open to the eye from end to end. 
And St. Peter’s is still there, although its height 
is so much dwarfed by enormous blocks of new 
houses that at first sight it is hard to believe 
this can be the dome which Michael Angelo 
made the mightiest in the world. As for the 
Castle of St. Angelo, that is almost hidden by 
streets of the same factory-looking dwellings, 
five or six stories high. 

Father Tiber rolls his tide of yellow waters 


big with immortal memories toward the sea, 
but the beauty has departed from his banks. 


Even the old bridges are altered. Gone is 
Ponte Rotto, with the mighty black piles which 
had stemmed the force of the current for ages 
past, and in its stead a new bridge of cast-iron 
spans the stream. Gone, too, are the green 
woods and the quaint old houses along theshore, 
and all the medizval quarter of the ancient 
Ghetto where the Jews lived for three centuries 
and more. The vineyards and gardens of the 
Czlian Hill, the lonely slopes of the Aventine, 
the grassy plains which stretched from the city 
walls to the river, they are all built over now. 
The woods of Monte Mario have been cut down 
to make room fora chain of forts. The green 
meadows on the banks of the Tiber, by the 
fountain of Acqua Acetosa and the Villa of 
Claude, are turned into brick fields. That most 
delightful walk, where, standing on the site of 
ancient Antemnez, you looked out on an unri- 
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valed view of snowy Apennines, is a huge dust. 
heap, where all the filth and refuse of the city 
is allowed to accumulate. And the villas—the 
villa gardens which were the pride and boast of 
Roman princes for generations, they are sold 
and cut up into building plots. Many of them 
are already covered with cheap tenements. 

Go where you will in or out of Rome, climb 
the heights where you stood of old to watch the 
sun set, seek out your favorite haunts by river- 
side or crumbling tower, and you will find every- 
where the same story—the trees cut down, the 
Campagna and the mountains shut out, the 
beauty of the spot irretrievably ruined. 

Certainly modern civilization has done her 
worst by Rome. Of all famous cities, there is 
none where the hand of the destroyer has 
worked such havoc as in this one, which was 
once the mistress of the world, and is now for 
her sins the capital of modern Italy.—/ulia M. 
Ady. 


THE QUESTION WHITHER. 
WHEN we have thrown off this old suit, 
So much in need of mending, 

To sink among the naked mute, 
Is that, think you, our ending? 
We follow many, more we lead, 
And you who sadly turf us, 
Believe not that all living seed 
Must flower above the surface. 


Sensation is a gracious gift, 

But were it cramped to station, 
The prayer to have it cast adrift, 
Would spout from all sensation. 
Enough if we have winked to sun, 
Have sped the plough a season ; 
There is a soul for labor done, 
Endureth fixed as reason. 


Then let our trust be firm in Good, 
Though we be of the fasting ; 
Our questions are a mortal brood, 
Our work is everlasting. 
We children of Beneficence 
Are in its being sharers ; 
And Whither vainer sounds than Whence, 
For word with such wayfarers. 
—George Meredith. 














The actual condition of the French 
provinces in 1789 is what one gets 


France in the 
Revolutionary 
Period. 


from reading Arthur Young.* 
That famous traveler rode or drove in the years 
1787, 1788, and 1789 over nearly the whole of 
France. He was an ardent and scientific farmer, 
he was kindly and wise, he had a quick eye, he 
was political economist enough to see the ef- 
fects of French government practices, he had 
letters which secured him excellent opportunities 
among the seigniors and the clergy, and when 
he wrote out what he saw and thought, he did it 
well. His volume of travels is full of shrewd 
sense and entertaining comment. Miss Betham- 
Edwards, a devoted follower of the good squire, 
has edited his ‘‘Travels” with a view to com- 
paring what he saw one hundred years ago with 
what one would see now in alike journey. She 
is well fitted for the task as for fifteen years she 
has been traveling in France visiting and re. 
visiting the places he described. The compari- 
son shows astonishing progress. This new edi- 
tion is by far the best issued and is essential to 
a reader of French history.——That there is 
much in a name, as applied to a book at least, is 
plainly evidenced in the case of ‘‘The Wife of 
the First Consul.’’t So called, what is really 
both an entertaining and instructive work proves 
an unsatisfactory one. Ofthe various characters 
introduced there is scarcely one about whom 
there is not much more said than of ‘her whose 
name it bears. Asa book giving clear glimpses 
into the brilliant scenes of official life during the 
consulate of Napoleon, and also into the more 
informal domestic affairs, it is bright, effective, 
and charming. There is given only enough of a 
historical and biographical setting to place the 
persons who are most ably depicted, in the 
right light. 


Recent extended journeys in vari- 
ous parts of the world have in- 
duced Sir Charles Dilke to publish a new book 
on a different basis from his ‘‘ Greater Britain,” 
a work of travel written after a similar journey 
made several years ago. This late work, 


Great Britain. 





*Travels in France. By Arthur Young. With an Intro- 
duction, Biographical Sketch and Notes by M. Betham- 
Edwards. New York: Scribner & Welford. Price, $1.40. 


+The Wife of the First Co:sul. By Imbert de Saint- 


Amand. Translated by Thomas Sergeant Perry. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Price, $1.00. 
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‘‘Problems of Greater Britain,’’* is an exhaust- 
ive treatise on the present position of all of 
England’s dependencies. Beginning with North 
America and taking up in succession Australa- 
sia, South Africa, India, and the minor colonies, 
he has accurately studied each one and its sep- 
arate political divisions, as regards their local 
government and their relations to the crown 
and to one another. Many of the leading ques- 
tions of the times in which Americans are es- 
pecially interested are fully and fairly discussed, 
such as the union of the United States and 
Canada, the fisheries troubles, the Australian 
system of government the labor question, tem- 
perance movement, etc.; and these discussions, 
coming as they do from a leader of the republi- 
can element in Great Britain, harmonize well in 
general with American thought. The work is 
pronounced, advanced, and one of the strong 
productions of the times. 


In ‘‘The Unknown God’’+ Mr. 
Brace makes a close study of the 
different religious systems in or- 
der to find in each its germs of truth. From 
Egyptian monotheism, Greek mysteries, Roman 
stoicism, Buddhism, and all other forms of wor- 
ship, he seeks to know man’s conception of the 
First Great Cause. Studying them in the light 
of Christianity, he finds in all, marks which to 
his mind bear witness to their inspiration by the 
Holy Spirit, and which must serve to broaden 
modern ideas regarding the providence of God. 
He holds that beginning with the good which 
these men already know, Christianity should 
lead them on to fuller knowledge. The book is 
quite a new departure from the commonly ac- 
cepted modes of thought, but it can be produc- 
tive of only good results. It breathes of the 
highest Christian philosophy. Christianity 
as a momentous fact and as a system of doc- 
trine and belief is critically examined after 
the analytical method by Dr. Purinton in his 
“Christian Theism.”’} Asking for his subject 
no favors, but insisting that it shall have fair 
and impartial treatment, he leaves it to bear the 
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* Problems of Greater Britain. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Wentworth Dilke, Bart. New York: Macmillan 
and Co. Price, $4.00. 

¢ The Unknown God. ByC. Loring Brace. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong and Son. Price, $2.50. 

Christian Theism. By D. B. Purinton, LL.D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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weight of all the opposing theories that can be 
brought against it, and proves its ability to 
withstand them. He submits all of its claims to 
the severest forms known to logical reasoning 
and shows that it triumphantly meets the test. 
The book is an impressive and conclusive 
work.—A volume of fresh and invigorating 
thought is ‘‘ Unto the Uttermost.’’* Its theme 
is the redemption of man. Departing from the 
commonly conceived opinion the author holds 
that it is not God, but man himself, who draws 
the line of limitation. He fortifies his position 
by clear and direct teachings, drawn from the 
Bible and from nature. The influence of the 
book must lead to deeper thought and greater 
watchfulness and activity on the part of readers. 
——Dr. Weidner’s ‘‘Theological Encyclopedia ’’t 
and ‘‘Studies in the Book’’{ are two most 
helpful works for Bible students. Both are in 
the form of text-books. The former, in two 
volumes, is an exhaustive treatise in this branch 
of theology, which has for its object the giving of 
‘‘a summary view of what is embraced in theo- 
logical knowledge.” Besides its full definitions, 
rules, historical and biographical outlines, its 
full record of religious bibliography tells where 
all further needed religious knowledge may be 
found.—In the second book which the author 
speaks of as ‘“‘Outline Studies,’ the method 
pursued is that of an extended Normal course 
on the Bible. The outlines in this volume 
which covers the Historical Books, General 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse of the New Testa- 
ment, are complete even tothe minutest sub- 
division, are given ina clear, terse form, and 
have connected with them numerous references. 
—‘‘Come and let us reason togetber”’ is the note 
to which Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has keyed her 
book, “‘ The Struggle for Immortality.” || Plain, 
sensible, and forcible reasoning is it, too, with 
which she openly and frankly meets the puzzling 
questions springing out from every turn of the 
argument. With the faith of Christianity deeply 
rooted in her heart, she takes her position on 
one of the standpoints of evolution and argues 
that as in the material world man struggles for 
existence, so must he also in the spiritual life; 
weakness there, is sin, and the weak soul must die. 
——Two recent books studying evolution in rela- 
tion to its bearings on Christianity are written, 
the one by Dr. McCosh of the Free Church of 
~ © Unto the Uttermost. By James M. Campbell. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price, $1.25. 


+ Theological Encyclopedia. {Studies inthe Book. By 
Revere Franklin Weidner. Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell. 

[The Struggle for Immortality. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. Price, $1.25. 


Scotland and the other by the Rev. Mac Queary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Both are 
advocates of the doctrine. Dr. McCosh treats the 
subject * in rather a general manner. He begins 
his argument by stating the question as lying 
not between God and no God, but ‘‘ between God 
working without means and by means, the means 
being created by God and working for Him.” 
He then throughout his whole study of the nat 
ural world traces development, and finds in it 
large evidence of God’s beneficence. Whether 
there is a leaning toward his position or not, all 
must concede that the subject could not be put 
in a fairer light. —— The second author en- 
ters more into the details of the subject and is 
decidedly unorthodox in his treatment.} In his 
study of Revealed religion he denies the truth 
of every thing of a miraculous nature. A con- 
troversial spirit is manifest through the whole 
work, and he taunts the Christian Churches as 
possessing still the spirit of persecution because 
they do not endorse men holding views like his. 
It is not a fair book, hence not a strong book. 
—‘‘ Methodist Episcopalianism’’t is an un- 
pretentious little book having for its motive an 
earnest desire of giving to young people a his- 
tory and simple exposition of the doctrines of 
this church. While marked by loyalty and en- 
thusiasm, it does not fear to utter some words not 
commendatory of some of the forms into which 
the church worship has fallen.—lIn ‘‘ Keys to 
the Word ’’|| the leading thought in each book of 
the Bible—the text from which it is written—has 
been sought out and used as a key to unlock 
the teachings, and as a light bv which to trace 
the development of the Word of God to its con- 
summation. In very brief outlines it is told 
why each book was written, when, where, and 
by whom, and the divisions under which the 
main subject has been treated. It will be founda 
sure guide to earnest and profitable Bible study. 


The first complete edition of the 
works of Walter Bagehot? appears 
in five large, substantial, attractive volumes. 
They are prefaced with so interesting a memoir 


Biography. 


* The Religious Aspect of Evolution. By James McCosh, 
D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $1.00. 

+ The Evolution of Man and Christianity. By the Rev. 
Howard Mac Queary. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 

} Methodist Episcopalianism. By Mrs. G. W. Chandler 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Stowe. Price, 65 cents. 

| Keys tothe Word. By A. T. Pierson, D.D. New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

2The Works of Walter Bagehot. Edited by Forrest 
Morgan, Hartford, Conn.: The Travelers Insurance 
Company. 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


of the author as immediately to awaken a desire 
to cultivate a better acquaintance with his works. 
As a political economist Mr. Bagehot has been 
so long and so favorably known as to render un- 
necessary any comment on his writings on this 
subject. His ‘‘Physics and Politics,’’ a thor- 
ough study into the causes of the progressive 
changes in the world, entitles him to high rank 
as a philosopher and scientist. His ‘‘ English 
Constitution,’? much the longest of his pro- 
ductions, is generally and deservedly held to be 
astandard work on the science of government. 
His numerous sketches of celebrated characters, 
chiefly of statesmen and authors, are the most 
popular of his writings, and offer delightful 
reading. In his study of other men he himself 
becomes a fine character study. A careful, 
methodical reasoner, he is prone to measure 
others by his own line and plummet, and wher- 
ever discrepancies appear he aims his criticisms. 
He is an adjuster, and would have every char- 
acter perfectly symmetrical. His worst fault 
lies in his patrician spirit. Mr. Bigelow has 
done an excellent work in putting the life history 
of the poet Bryant* into such a concise and 
complete form. No character could be more 
worthy of study than Bryant’s, and the author 
shows it in its strongest light. He presents him 
as a person simple in life, strong in his convic- 
tions, a partisan, of great sincerity, universally 
respected and revered, and with a character out- 
shining even his great poetic talents.——The 
opening sentence in Swinburne’s ‘‘ Study of Ben 
Jonson ’’+ best shows the attitude of the writer 
in undertaking his work: ‘‘If poets may be di- 
vided into two exhaustive but not exclusive 
classes,—the gods of harmony and creation, the 
giants of energy and invention,—the supremacy 
of Shakspere among the gods of English verse 
is not more unquestionable than the supremacy 
of Jonson among’the giants.’’ He then pro- 
ceeds, after a few general words, to examine his 
separate literary productions. By comparison 
with other writers he points out Jonson’s superi- 
ority. The one point in which he finds him de- 
ficient, and that lamentably so, is in his utter lack 
of sympathy with his characters as fellow crea- 
tures; his ‘‘ gesthetically blameless’? works 
are cold and lifeless; perfect statues. Mr. 
Swinburne is radical in his views, positive in 
his writings, and, as all must agree however 
much they may differ from his opinions, a good 
critic, 

* William Cullen Bryant. By John Bigelow. Boston and 
9 York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Price, 

1.25. 

TA Study of Ben Jonson. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. New York : Worthington Co. 
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As gloomy and depressing asa 
picture of poverty and suffering, 
oppression and crime, necessarily must be, is 
Balzac’s ‘‘Sons of the Soil.”’* The author him- 
self says his ‘‘ courage shrank from the many 
essential details of a drama so doubly dreadful 
and so cruelly bloody.” Yet there is no sign of 
any faltering of the hand; the peasant life of 
France after the Restoration has never been 
more vividly and truthfully painted. Mrs. 
Catherwood chooses again to deal with the for- 
tunes of the early French explorers, making the 
most prominent figures, this time, the brave La 
Salle and his lieutenant Tonty. The characters 
are sharply accented, and the descriptive por- 
tions brilliant. The bookt gives further proof of 
the thoroughness with which the author has 
studied this interesting period of history, and 
cannot fail to add materially to the enviable 
literary reputation which her former works have 
won for her.——Unsatisfactory ever must be the 
sequel written by another hand than the one 
which laid down the pen. Of the two following 
Ibsen’s drama of ‘‘The Doll's House,’’ that by 
Ednah Cheney} is far more in keeping with the 
characters of the play, and shows a keener ap- 
preciation of the purpose underlying it. One 
has no doubt that under similar circumstances 
such a diary might have been written, but ques- 
tions whether it is such a one as Ibsen’s Nora 
would have kept.——Worthy to rank among the 
best pictures of New England life to be found in 
our literature is ‘‘ The Broughton House.’’|| It 
shows the true artist’s instinct, a hand skillful 
to portray, and an eye quick to observe.——A 
strange mixture of gloominess and humor, of 
illogical Hibernianisms and sound philosophiz- 
ing, is contained in ‘‘Stories from Carleton.’’3 One 
can easily see why this novelist of a half-century 
ago is still so dear to the Irish heart. Cold, in- 
deed, must be the reader who is not moved to 
sympathy by so eloquent an interpreter of his 
countrymen’s wrongs and sufferings, or to ad- 
miration of their native hopefulness and cheer- 
ful endurance.——A love story simply and only, 


Fiction. 


*Sons of the Soii. 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Boston: 
Brothers. Price, $1.50. 


+The Story of Tonty. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, Price, $1.25. 


By Honoré de Balzac. Translated 
Roberts 


} Nora’s Return. A Sequeltothe Doll’s House of Henry 
Ibsen. By Ednah D.Cheney. Boston: Lee and Shep- 
ard Price, 50 cts. 

| The Broughton House. By Bliss Perry. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 


2 Stories from Carleton. With an Introduction by W. B. 
Yeats. Camelot Series. New York: W. J. Gage & Co. 
Price, 40 cts, 
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with no lesson to teach, no type to depict, no 
cause to present, no creed to expound, is verily 
avaraavis. Such is ‘‘The Mistress of Beech 
Knoll.”* With it one may pass a pleasant hour 
or two and the impression left will be as fleet- 
ing as 

‘‘The bubbles that swim, 

On the beaker’s brim, 

And break on thelips while meeting.”’ 

——An entirely new type of ‘‘ The Parson in Lit- 
erature ’’ will be found in Octave Thanet’s novel, 


*The Mistress of Beech Knoll. By Clara Louise Burn- 
ham. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
Price, $1.25. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR APRIL, 1890. 


“‘Expiation,’’* and, by the way, this parson is 
one of the best drawn of its characters. There 
are fewer crudities in this story than in any 
other of this young writer’s, and those who are 
watching her literary career will be pleased with 
the marked improvement in workmanship here 
displayed.—It would be hard to find a more de- 
lightful little book than ‘‘A Waif of the Plains.”’+ 
It is as fresh as the breath of the prairies over 
which the sturdy young hero wanders. 


*Expiation. By Octave Thanet. 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 

+A Waif ofthe Plains. By Bret Harte. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. Price, $1.00, 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR APRIL, 1890. 


Homer News.—April 1. One thousand Chi- 
cago plumbers go on a strike. 

April 3. The House votes to admit Idaho. 

April5. The last council of Sioux on their 
old reservation is held. 

April 7. Six thousand carpenters of Chicago 


go on a strike.——Prophetstown, Ill., and Har- 
per’s Ferry, Ky., devastated by a cyclone. 


April 8. The Senate passes the Anti-trust bill. 

Aprilg9. A tornado does great damage in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, and I1linois. 

April 12. The Senate passes the bill transfer- 
ring the Weather Bureau to the Agricultural De- 
partment.—The torpedo-boat Cushing is ac- 
cepted by Secretary Tracy.——Close of the Sub- 
Tropical Exposition. 

April 13. Death of Samuel J. Randall. 

April 15. Opening in New York City of the 
Convention of Working Girls’ Societies. ——-The 
Loyal Legion celebrates its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. 

April 16. The Senate tables the Chinese Enu- 
meration bill by a vote of 51 to 2. 

Aprili9. The Pan-American Congress ad- 
journs sine die. 

April 21. The Senate passes the World’s Fair 
bill, providing a naval review in New York. 

April 22. The World’s Fair bill, with the 
Senate amendment, is passed by the House. 

April 23. The Republicans of the House and 
Senate agree upon a Silver bill. 

April 24. A severe earthquake is felt on the 
Pacific coast. 

April 25. The President signs the joint res- 
olution of Congress appropriating $150,000 for 
relief of the Mississippi flood sufferers. 

April 28. The International Arbitration treaty 
is signed by ten American republics. 


April 29. The Land Grant Forfeiture bill is 
passed by the Senate. 


FOREIGN News. April 1. Prince Bismarck 
celebrates his seventy-fifth birthday. 

April2. Emin Pasha accepts the position of 
German governor of Central Africa. 

April 3. The British war-ship Sultan cap- 
tures a slave dhow on the African coast. 

April 8. Gold reaches a premium of 187 per 
cent in Buenos Ayres. 

April 9. The Dominion House of Commous 
defeats an amendment to the Canadian budget 
favoring reciprocity. 

April 12, The Samoan treaty is ratified in 
Berlin.—Death of Marquis Tseng, the Chinese 
diplomat. 

April 13. 
istry. 

April 14. Colonel Bermudez is elected presi- 
dent of Peru.——Five thousand dock laborers 
go on a strike in Liverpool. 

April 15. The Prussian Diet is opened by a 
speech from Chancellor von Caprivi. ' 

April 17. Brazil suppresses religious instruc- 
tion in the state schools. Labor riots occur in 
various parts of Austria. 

April 19. The Portuguese Cortes is opened 
by the king. 

April 23. The Dahomeyans lose five bun- 
dred men in an engagement with the French. 

April 25. Emin Pasha with alarge force starts 
for the interior of Africa. 

April 29. The Dominion Senate votes to ex- 
tend the modus vivendi with the United States. 

April 30. British influence in Uganda, Africa, 
is established by treaty with King Mwanga. 


Resignation of the Argentine min- 





